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She'll fight 
to the end 








for Maple Walnut. 





And she may have to. 

Because there's a new breed of social critic around today who 
thinks that it is wasteful to have so many different brands of the 
very same product on the market. 

Chances are, they'd think that Howard Johnson's 28 flavors 
of ice cream is about 20 flavors too many. 

And that’s a clear threat to Maple Walnut. 

Because, if the government responded to these critics, there 
would be fewer brands of many products on the store shelves. And 
your free choice would be a little less free. 


But, restricting competition isn’t the way this country got 


prosperous. 
Competition has been the spur that has produced the endless 
innovations that have created jobs and entire industries . . . made 


life easier to live. More enjoyable. More rewarding. 

Without competition, there’s no point to making things bet- 
ter at lower prices . . . putting cold cream in soap, color in bath 
towels, frozen juices in cans or walnuts in ice cream. 

You know—maybe the critics are inventing a new kind of ice 
cream salesman. The Bad Humor Man. 
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alinounces 


life. 


You can be sure of greater reliability from the Timken’ bearings you're 
using now—exactly as you're using them now. You can expect to 
calculate longer bearing life without paying more for it—or having to 
make a single design change. 





And in new designs, you can cram the required capacity into a 
smaller space and pay less for it in the bargain! Bearing load carrying 
capacities are now increased up to 33% on more than 80% of all Timken 
bearing part numbers. A load rating increase of 25% more than doubles 
the calculated bearing life. 


How can we be sure? We made improvements in uniform proces- 
sing, in steel making, crowned rollers and bearing 
geometry. And we proved the results through 
a worldwide quality audit program, fol- 
lowed by laboratory ‘life’ tests and 
confirmed by actual field experience. 








Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


WE MARE A FEW BEARINGS E 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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increased bearing 








Aw, 20 on. 





My Polaroid Color Pack Camera is better 
than your Polaroid Color Pack Camera. 





It is. 

And then again it isn’t. 

On the right, you’ve got 
an electric eye camera that 
delivers big, beautiful color 
prints in a minute, black-and- 
white in seconds. It’s light- 
weight. It loads fast. It uses 
the same great film as the 
most expensive camera in the 
line. All for-less than $50. 
What could be better? 


The camera on the left. 


This is the finest auto- 
matic camera Polaroid has 
ever produced. It has a Zeiss 
Ikon single-window range- 
and viewfinder. A transistor- 
ized shutter that lets you 
make black-and-white _pic- 
tures indoors without flash, 
automatic time exposures up 
to 10 seconds. A sharp triplet 


lens, 2 exposure ranges for 


color, 2 for black-and-white. 
It makes beautiful portraits 
and close-ups (with special 
accessories). It has an all- 
metal body and_ brushed 
chrome finish. Including a 
flashgun, it costs something 
under $160. 

Which is better? 

A camera store would be 
a good place to settle that 
argument. POLAROID 


How Renault scrimps 


on gas without 
scrimping on car. 


The Renault 10 can scrimp at 
the rate of 35 miles a gallon. 

One of the chief reasons for 
this remarkable mileage is the 
Renault 10’s engine. Quite sim- 
ply, if you don’t waste power, you 
don’t waste gas. Which isn’t all 
that simple. 

In practice, it meant develop- 
ing a new casting technique to 
get a more compact engine block. 
By keeping the block size down, 
we keep the car size down, which 
keeps the gas consumption down. 

It meant anchoring the crank- 
shaft with 5 main bearings (as 
much as most V-8’s) to cut vi- 
brations down to an irreducible 
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. at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 60811. Second class po 


minimum. No vibration, no pow- 
er waste, no gas waste. 





Ah 
A PIECE OF PAPER CAN 
SUPPORT A 414 lb. BRICK 


To explain the next bit of gas- 
saving we’ve set up a little dem- 
onstration. (above) 


stage paid at Chicago, Hl., and at additional ma 





Without those pleats, the same 
paper would never even support 
another piece of paper. That, in 
principle, is the kind of extra 
wrinkle we design into the steel 
structure of the Renault 10. It 
allows us to increase strength 





and rigidity without increasing 
sheer dead weight. And by not 
increasing dead weight, again, we 
don’t increase gas consumption. 

Now, with your permission, 
a little documentation on how 
little scrimping there is on car. 
Included in the $1,745* price: 
Seats that have been compared 
with the seats in a Rolls-Royce. 
And which convert into twin 
beds. 11 cubic feet of trunk. Top 
speed, 85. Self-adjusting 4-wheel 
disc brakes. 4-wheel independ- 
ent suspension. 4 doors. 4-speed 
synchromesh transmission. 

If there’s any scrimping on 
the Renault 10 at all, it’s on the 
gas tank. It only holds ten gal- 
lons. (About 350 miles worth.) 


NAULT 


ing offices. VOL. 91 NO. 15 


WARNING! 
Language changes! 





should your 
dictionary! 


Older dictionaries cannot give you the 
thousands of new words that have 
entered our language in recent years 
But the completely new Webster's 


Seventh New Collegiate does: it has 
20,000 new words and new meanings 


130,000 entries. It is the only desk 
dictionary bused on today’s unabridged 
authority: Webster's Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 

Get Webster's Seventh New Collegiate 
at book, department, or stationery stores. 
Only $5.75. $6.75 indexed. 


Beware of substitute “Websters”. 
Insist on the genuine 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


Springfield, Mass, O1101 


©oo 99 


&G. & C. Merriam Co. 





Questions, bird and surprises punctuate the story of 
e news each week. Find out what they mean in TIME. 





Doctors Find Way To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 


Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases — to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form, 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Thursday, April 11 

CHRYSLER PRESENTS THE BOB HOPE SHOW 
(NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.).° “For Love or 
$$$S," Janet Leigh, Fernando Lamas, Fd- 
die Mayehoff, J. Carroll Naish and Pat 
Harrington Jr. join Bob in a comedy 
about a hapless tourist in South America 
up to his neck in foreign intrigue. 


Friday. April 12 
CBS FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). Joan of Are (1950), with Ingrid 


Bergman, José Ferrer and Ward Bond. 

THE AMERICAN ALCOHOLIC (NBC, 10-11 
p-m,). A study of the social implications 
of alcoholism in middle-class America. 
Actor James Daly narrates, as housewives, 
clergymen, farmers and professionals in 
clinics around the country describe the 
lure of the bottle and the agony of the 
cure. 


Saturday, April 13 

THE 32ND ANNUAL MASTERS TOURNAMENT 
(CBS, 3:45-6 p.m.). Live coverage of the 
third round from Augusta (Ga) National 
Golf Club. Defending Champion Gay 
Brewer competes against 85 of the world’s 
leading professional and amateur golfers. 
Final round of the tournament will be 
shown tomorrow, 4-5:30 p.m. 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC. 5- 
6:30 p.m.). Atlanta "S00" Stock Car Race 
Championship from Atlanta International 
Raceway in Georgia along with the Jun- 


ior and Tandem competition from the 
International Surfing Championships, Ma- 
kaha Beach, Hawaii. 
Sunday, April 14 
EASTER SUNDAY SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 


a.m.). Highlights of a concert of sacred 
music written and performed by Duke El- 
lington from the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York. 

EASTER SUNDAY SPECIAL (NBC, 
noon). Traditional Easter Sunday 
at London's Westminster Abbey. 

THE LEGEND OF MARK TWAIN (ABC, 4-5 
p.m.). David Wayne hosts and narrates 
this documentary featuring dramatized ex- 
cerpits from Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, Life on the Mississippi, The Cel- 
ebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras Coun 
ty and A Connecticut Yankee in King 
{rthur's Court. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC. 6:30-7:30 
p.m.) “Going to Bethlehem.” Highlights 
of last spring’s annual Bach Festival in 
Bethlehem, Pa.. featuring Soprano Judith 
Raskin, Bass Cesare Siepi and a 200-voice 
choir. 

THE ROBE (ABC, 


11 am.- 
service 


8-10:30 p.m.). A movie 


adaptation of Lloyd C. Douglas’ 1942 
novel. Richard Burton plays Marcellus 
Gallio, the Roman tribune tormented by 


guilt about the Crucifixion. 


Monday. April 15 

THE UNDERSEA WORLD OF JACQUES COUS 
TEAU (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). “Search in 
the Deep.” The oceanauts of the Calypso 
journey to the Island of Europa in the Mo- 
zambique Channel, foremost breeding 
ground of giant green sea turtles, those 
mysterious and ancient armored  behe 
moths that sometimes grow to 800 Ibs 


All times E.S.T. 


and the span of two arms’ lengths across 
their shells. 

MOVIN’ WITH NANCY (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). 
Nancy Sinatra, the “Rat Pack”—Frank Si- 
natra and Frank Jr., Dean Martin, Sammy 
Davis Jr.—and others join hands in a musi 
cal tour of California. 


Tuesday. April 16 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY SPECIAL 
(CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). “The Lonely Dory- 


men—Portugal’s Men of the Sea.” A saga 
of the 3,250-mile journey to the Davis 


Straits of Greenland that Portuguese fish- 
ermen have made annually for 500 years. 

WHO, WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, WHY WITH 
HARRY REASONER (CBS, 10-10:30  p.m.), 
“The Weapons of Gordon Parks.” A study 
of the famed photographer who also can 
say it with words and music. 


Check local listings for dates and times 
of these NET programs: 

NET PLAYHOUSE (Shown on Fridays). Ev- 
eryman, Modern dress and a jazz score 
by Tenor Saxophonist Tubby Hayes con- 
temporize this 15th century morality play 
about man’s struggle for salvation in the 
face of death. 

NET FESTIVAL. “White House Red Car- 
pet with Julia Child.” Boston's favorite 
French chef tours the executive mansion 
grilling everyone from Presidential As- 
sistant Walt Rostow to Chef Henri Hall- 
er on the preparations for a dinner given 
by President and Mrs. Johnson in honor 
of Japanese Prime Minister Sato. The 
menu: vol-au-vent of sea food, noisettes 
of jamb with artichokes and asparagus, 
and strawberry mousse. 

MEN WHO TEACH. Dr. Gerald Holton, 
Harvard physics professor and founder of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences quarterly journal Daedalus, is the 
subject of the first in a series of pro- 
grams honoring outstanding — university 
teachers. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


THE SEVEN DESCENTS OF MYRTLE. When 
an impotent transvestite (Brian Bedford) 
who is dying of TB brings home the some- 
time prostitute (Fstelle Parsons), whom 
he has just married on television, to meet 
his half-breed half brother (Harry Guar- 
dino) just as the family farmhouse is 
threatened with flood, we have the classic 
elements of a Tennessee Williams play. 
Unhappily, the early Williams’ drive seems 
to have succumbed to drift, and elo- 
quence to colloquialisms. Despite uniform- 
ly excellent acting, Myrtle seems like a 
sleepwalking tour of the dusty attic of 


memory. 

LOOT. Black comedy has spawned black 
farce such us this saucy, Irreverent, un- 
remittingly amusing play that spews its 


poisoned darts at freshly dead mothers, du- 
tiful fathers, marriage, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and police brutality, As a 
birdseed-brained flatfoot from Scotland 
Yard, George Rose pilfers the show. 

THE CHERRY ORCHARD. Uta Hagen leads 
the APA in a gentle and balanced pro- 
duction of Chekhov's commentary on the 
absurdity of human beings who, unable 
to adapt themselves to the changes of his- 
tory, grope about in a half-light that 
may be twilight and may be dawn. Pan- 
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Refills in seconds from 
Ronson Multi-Fill® Injector 
available everywhere! 
Long: burning butane 
lights for months 







New Perfect 
like no lighter — 
you’ve known 

before 


Trigger-action. 
Squeeze, you're lit! 


Fingertip adjustable 
flame for pipe, 
cigar or cigarettes! 


Windproof, lights 
easily anywhere! 


Varaflame; 
automatic trigger-action, 
butane, only $6.95!" 


RONSON’ 


The people who keep improving flame. 






Amazingly lightweight! 
Amazingly rugged! 


Swivel-top for flint 
and wheel replacement: 


Handsome gift package. 
Ss Choice of Color 
black or gunmetal gray. 


*Price is suggested retail 
Ronson Corp., Woodbridge, NJ 
Made in U.S.A. Also available in Canada 





Important 
Arthritis 


Information 


“If there is any possibility that you have a rheumatic disease 
{including arthritis], see your physician. Don’t delay. Early 
treatment can prevent crippling.” 


Your doctor will probably recommend aspirin in his treat- 
ment, because : 


“Aspirin is the most reliable and least toxic of all arthritic 
drugs. It is the one that is most likely to provide sustained con- 


trol of symptoms.” —The quotations are from the folder, “Arthritis & 
Rheumatism,” recently published by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


The makers of Bayer Aspirin urge you to remember this: 
Bayer is pure aspirin. Many of the other products that ad- 
vertise arthritis benefits are part aspirin, but Bayer is pure 
aspirin, and aspirin is the drug doctors recommend for hours 
of continuous relief from arthritis pain, swelling and stiff- 
ness, so you can work, play and sleep in greater comfort. 


If you suffer from arthritis, see your 
doctor at once. 

When he recommends aspirin, take 
Bayer. 


Pure aspirin, 
not just part aspirin. 





HOW TO GET COMPLETE FOLDER 
You owe it to yourself to read the complete 
folder, “Arthritis & Rheumatism,” published 
by the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. It is for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D, C. 20402—Price 5 cents 
each or $3 per 100 copies. 











tagleize, The Show Off and Exit the Kine 
round out the repertory. 

PORTRAIT OF A QUEEN is really a series 
of dramatized candid snapshots of a wom- 
an. As sensitively played by Dorothy 
Tutin, Victoria Regina seems only in- 
cidentally the ruler of an immense em- 
pire and chiefly the ruled wife of her 
beloved consort Albert. 

PLAZA SUITE is a ride through a tunnel 
of fun, streaked with recognition of life's 
unfunny truths. In three playlets, Neil 
Simon hawks almost uninterrupted laugh- 
ter, particularly in a sly satire of the 
Sunset Strip set, and a flailing farce about 
the father of a most reluctant bride. 

JOE EGG. British Playwright Peter Nich- 
ols uses imagination and resourceful 
humor to traverse territory mined with 
pain, Albert Finney and Zena Walker deft- 
ly handle changes of pace and mood as 
the parents of a spastic child. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. In Tom Stoppard's gripping drama 
on inevitability, the Wittenberg Wunder- 
Kinder wander around Elsinore like two 
extras on the set to whom no roles have 
been assigned, and who cannot even de- 
cide whether they are part of a comedy 
or a tragedy. 


Off Broadway 

Some of the more satisfying offerings 
in Manhattan's smaller theaters: Ergo, a 
wacky expressionist exercise by Austrian 
Writer Jakov Lind; /n Circles, an aptly 
named circular play by Gertrude Stein 
set to circular music by Al Carmines; 
Iphigenia in Aulis, a Euripidean antiwar 
drama that has lost little of its force 
through the centuries; The Indian Wants 


| The Bronx, Israel Horovitz’s study of the 


savagery that can lurk on any street; 
Your Own Thing, a marvelously modern, 
inventive and sophisticated rock version 
of Twelfth Night; Jacques Brel Is Alive 
and Well and Living in Paris, an evening 
of intense, choleric Gallic song. 


CINEMA 


| EVEN MET HAPPY GYPSIES. In all of 
this violent and tragic Yugoslav film, there 
is not a single happy gypsy, but despite 
many flaws and inconsistencies of style, it 
depicts in muted, melancholic color the 
odd, anachronistic ways of an all-but-for- 
gotten people, 

NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY. Playing mur- 
der and mental illness strictly for laughs, 
Actors Rod Steiger (as a homicidal schizo 
with a closetful of disguises) and George 
Segal (as a callow New York cop) turn 
this bizarre suspense story into a telling 
black comedy. 

UP THE JUNCTION. Suzy Kendall, the 
newest and perhaps brightest of Britain's 


| new blonde birds, is reason enough to rec- 


ommend this trip to a broken-down Bat- 
tersea slum, based on a novel by Nell 
Dunn (Poor Cow) and directed by Peter 
Collinson (The Penthouse). 

THE QUEENS. A four-part Italian confec- 
tion made mainly of sex and well glazed 
with the talents of Monica Vitti, Claudia 
Cardinale and Capucine. 

THE TWO OF US. The performances of 
two superb French character actors, one 
a 73-year-old man (Michel Simon), the 
other a nine-year-old boy (Alain Cohen), 
make @ genuine triumph of this cheerful, 
warm comedy about—of all things—anti 
Semitism. 

THE PRODUCERS. Two shyster impresarios 
(Zero Mostel and Gene Wilder) set out 
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Friendly, 
Familiar, 
Foreign 

and Near 


Have your finest 
Se =vacation fling, 
ever, in un 
crowded Ontario. 
Enchanting. Nostalgic. 
Find a fresh-faced zest for 
traditional culture and 
customs; a wide-eyed wonder 
at awesome natural spectacles 
like Niagara Falls. Enjoy 
the open-hearted hospitality 
of a land generously endowed 
A quarter million sparkling 
lakes. Clear skies. Space 
Along with lively cities, 
historic battlefields, proper 
little old villages. British 
inspired, but North American- 
equipped for services and 
comforts. Your family will 
be thrilled with Ontario, 
Land of Great Adventure 
Vacations. Make plans to 
visit us now. Here's a 
starter to help you on 
your way. Send for your 
free 48-page colour adventure 
book. Write to 
Department of Tourism and 
Information, Room T2, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto 


ONTARIO 


Canada 


RI 








Sh 
‘vanes ean 


and loved. 


Your first pair. Yours was a world of 
giants, all down on their knees with 


their arms out-stretched. 
And they would always 

"babble “walkie walkie 

—— = to Auntie Tina... 

aed you tried. Boy you gave it every- 

thing you had, defying all the laws 

of gravity and balance. But somehow 







whenever you were just two more steps ™ 


away from Auntie Tina these shoes 
always gave out and down you'd go. 


You wore these shoes to school, where 
you were blackboard 
monitor and could 

trade your peanut butter 





Aina Tesniwich: And you’d aiid 

get in trouble for scuffing them on the 
playground playing marbles and hitting 
all the girls. ) 


In these you could run 100 
yards in 23 seconds flat and throw 
Me ® @ a football eight ke out of 





m, to the world A 
i 4S ionship, and the 

— i y Brooklyn Dodgers 

to the series. And all the time your 

mother kept telling you they 

were bad for your feet. 





= 







You only wore these beauts to the 
G.O. dances or to see a girl on Saturday 
night who was baby sitting 
for a family who owned a 







you were around when you wore these 
shoes because of the big metal taps. 


These shoes kept your feet 
(cold in winter and hot in 
\ summer. In them you marched 
through mud, sand, slush and 
ve 58 parades. But you still must — 
5 hoe -y have loved them very dearly 
because you polished them every day. 





Nunn-Bush shoes are unlike any pair 
of shoes you’ve ever had. And not just 
because they cost a lot. Nunn-Bush shoes 
don’t squeeze, bite or come apart. 
They’re made from the world’s richest 
leathers. Each shoe almost entirely 
hand-stitched and stained. By men who 
were making Nunn-Bush shoes long 
before you wore your first pair of shoes. 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Company / Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 










fost Styles $19.95 to $29.95 
Custom Autographs to $39.95. 
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Owens-Corning doesn’t produce the new 
Fiberglas-belted tire that gives up to double the mileage. 


But we did make it possible. 


Fiberglas* cord is stronger than steel, and resis- 
tant to heat, cold and moisture. Most important, 
it doesn’t stretch. Tire makers have put these 
characteristics to work to make longer tread wear 
and added safety possible. Owens-Corning helped 
them doit. 

Now you can buy tires with Fiberglas belts 
under the tread that reduce squirm and heat 
build-up. The result is a tire which can last twice 
as long and gives twice as much impact protec- 
tion as a tire of similar make and quality without 
Fiberglas-belted construction. 

Fiberglas cord also keeps the tread flat against 
the road, providing up to 10% faster stopping 
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and safer cornering. It keeps the tire rounder, 
too, allowing it to roll better and use less horse- 
power with reduced gas consumption. 

Fiberglas-belted tires are just one example of 
how Owens-Corning makes existing products bet- 
ter and new ones possible. We have many ideas 
for Fiberglas, and there’s no profit in keeping a 
good idea to ourselves. For more information, 
write to Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, 1412 
Toledo,Ohio 
43601. 


OWENS/CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 











Join the COOL GENCRATION 





to make a killing on Broadway in this 
first film by Comedian-Writer Mel Brooks, 
which offers, albeit fitfully, some of the 


Cool The Cool Generation best cinema comedy in years. 


H BOOKS 
for a cool profit Best Reading 


TUNC, by Lawrence Durrell. In the au 
thor’s first novel since the completion of 
the Alexandria Quartet in 1960, a. sci- 
enlist struggles against the restrictions of 
established order only to confront the par- 
adoxes of freedom. 

VICTORIAN MINDS, by Gertrude Him- 
melfarb. A first-rate intellectual historian 
culls the lifework of nine not-so-long- 
ago thinkers in search of the roots of 
some of the modern world’s more pi- 
quant follies. 

CAESAR AT THE RUBICON: A PLAY ABOUT 
POLITICS, by Theodore H. White. A fine po- 
litical journalist turns to ancient history 
for an engaging study of “the way men use 
other men to reach their goals.” 

HISTOIRE, by Claude Simon. Thought 
patterns of a man recalling his family his- 
tory are woven with imagination by one 
of France’s leading New Novelists. 

THE SELECTED WORKS OF CESARE PAVESE. 


Four short els by the life-shy but 
Tenants stay longer, work nest pretane Sig Pinceouaey Wb, since 
his suicide in 1950 at 42, has become post- 


improves, customers war Italy’s most honored writer. 


THE RETURN OF THE VANISHING AMER- 

4 ICAN, by Leslie A. Fiedler. Today's hippie, 

come back again and argues de hachinelen critic, * a ak 

i tural descendant of the American Indian 

and buckskinned frontiersman: the new 

again. Whatever your | West a valated “deaent pra fai 
psychedelic cloud. 


business, central air THE NAKED APE, by Desmond Mor- 


ris. Anthropologically questionable, but 

conditionin is a wise unquestionably entertaining — speculations 
g on man and his primate forebears. 

THE HOLOCAUST, by Nora Levin: and 


investment And you WHILE SIX MILLION DIED, by Arthur D. 


Morse. The familiar chronicling of Nazi 
terror against European Jewry takes a 


won't lose your cool grim turn closer to home with docu- 


mentation showing that Allied govern- 


over costs or service if ee 
you call a Weather Best Sellers 
Doctor who installs reliable = © "2 Precise. view 


Airport, Hailey (5) 


- 
3. Vanished, Knebel (2) 
4. The Tower of Babel, West (6) 
§. Topaz, Uris (3) 
Al re CON DITION i NG 6. The Confessions of Nat Turner, 
Styron (4) 


La Puente, California - Collierville, Tennessee 7. Christy, Marshall (7) 

















i - ae Te 8. The Exhibitionist, Sutton (8) 
| 32 bayeawere | 9. The President’s Plane Is Missing, 
I —— | Serling (9) 
| DAY & NIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 10, Rosemary’s Baby, Levin 
| 855 Anaheim-Puente Rd_, La Puente, Calif. 91747 | NONFICTION 
I Send me your free booklet thet takes ine | 1. The Naked A Mortis ¢ 1) 
l mystery out of buying an air Conditioning system, | | ae Be edie ; 
No obligation, of course, 2. Between Parent and Child, 
| | | Ginott (2) 
1 Name- = A 3. Gipsy Moth Circles the World, 
! aidewen ! Chichester (7) 
| ——— ! 4, Our Crowd, Birmingham (3) 
| city__ — — ———— §. Nicholas and Alexandra, Miussic (4) 
| 6. Tolstoy, Troyat (6) 
Pie —_—_m____. | | 7. The Way Things Work: An Illustrated 
HEATING - AIR CONDITIONING - WATER HEATING Encyclopedia of Technology (5) 


| &. The Double Helix, Watson (10) 
Kennedy and Johnson, Lincoln 
10. The English, Frost and Jay 
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New Mobil: 
lt actually cleans 
your engine 
: udrive. - a 









oe | 


oe ee ee oa 
" ea Se 
ce 


What's so good about a clean engine? 


What about mileage? 
How it works. 


Nd sad - . 
How to help get a clean engine. Mi © bi b 


Detergent Gasoline 













SIGN ON FOR 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


33 WEEKS OF COLORFUL READING 
FOR JUST $3.87 — 
ABOUT 12¢ A WEEK! 


Now’s the time to sign on for the best part of a 
colorful sports year by signing on for an Intro- 
ductory subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. A 

lot of action, excitement and drama is just 
around the corner as Baseball '68 gets under 
way in an ‘‘anything can happen” atmosphere 
—with such golf classics as the Masters, U.S. 
Open and PGA coming up—with the Olympic 
Games in Mexico City not far away—and with 
college and Pro football providing their own 
special brand of excitement this fall. 


So mail the attached card today and be in on all 

the action ahead. You'll find that just 12¢ a week is 
a bargain indeed for some of the liveliest, most enter- 
taining reading you'll find anywhere. In fact, SI brings 
you all the color, impact, and immediacy that is usually 
reserved for the fans at the stadium. See for yourself —for 
the next 33 weeks be part of the colorful, fast-moving world of 
sport in a way that informs you, entertains you, involves you—with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


If someone has beaten you to the card write to: 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE/CHICAGO, ILLINOIS/60611 














Our supreme achievement: 


a watch 


that doesn’t tick. 


Actually, it’s not a watch. 
It’s the Accutron’ timepiece. 

It doesn’t work like a 
watch because it has no bal- 
ance wheel, no mainspring, 
no hairspring. 

We left those parts out of 
Accutron because they can 
make a watchrun fast or slow. 

We've replaced all that bal- 
ance wheel business with a 
tiny tuning fork that hums. 

The tuning fork vibrates 
360 times a second. 


No watch that ticks deals 


with a second that precisely. 
The best a ticking watch can 
do is divide a second into 5 or 
10 parts. 

The tuning fork’s uncanny 


Calendar G’": 18K solid gold; shock-protected 





when case, crow yste tact; date ca 


out changing t 





precision makes Accutron so 
nearly perfect that we can 
guarantee accuracy to within 
60 seconds a month.’ 

And many owners say they 
don’t lose that in a year. 

If you look into an 
Accutron timepiece, you 
won't see the same things 
going on in there that go on 
in your ticking watch. But 
don’t be alarmed. 

It’s all part of our anti-tick 
movement. 


ACCUTRON byBULOVA 


It goes hm-m-m-m, 


LETTERS 


EEE 


In Mourning 


Sir: Dr. Martin Luther King was TIMe’s 
Man of the Year in 1964. Considering 
the meaningful humanistic events of the 
last two decades, he will surely be rec 
ognized for his role as a leader of this 
century. I have no words for those who 
killed him. But as a father, I bleed for oth- 
ers’ sons who may dic in the streets, 
having hopelessly cast aside the idea of 
nonviolent attainment of the principles 
of our Constitution. King preached as a 
man of God, but men of conscience 
must remember him as a man of the 
people. 
WILLIAM STEPHENS 

Arlington, Va. 


Sir: I must express my outrage. Mem- 
phis now ranks with Dallas. 

CHARLOTTE CARTER BECKETT 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Sir: Let us lower the flags of our coun- 
try to half staff until there is liberty. 
freedom and justice for all. 

SasHA VONSCHERLER MAYER 
Manhattan 


Goodbye, Mr. President 


Sir: To those of us who believe in the 
sincerity of his effort, the President's re- 
cent decision to decline nomination [April 
5] has been a saddening blow. It is a 
most unfortunate world when a man 
must sacrifice the fulfillment of his 
great career in order to prove a point. 
In reality, however, I feel that in order 
to make his effort worthy of recognition 
in the eyes of the world, something dras- 
tic had to be done. The people of the 
U.S. are most fortunate to have him as 
their President. 

James M. Couen, ‘70 
Marquette School of Medicine 
Milwaukee 


Sir: Time's “Election Extra” in 1964 fea- 
tured a smiling, victorious Lyndon Baines 
Johnson in his hour of triumph after 
amassing the greatest popular vote in 
U.S. history; that, in awesome contrast 
to the agonized figure we recently viewed 
on TV. If ever we need to illustrate an ex- 
ample of America’s ingratitude to an elect- 
ed President (i.¢., his achievements in be 
half of civil rights, aid to education, the 
elderly and handicapped, Medicare, urban 
renewal, social security, conservation, 
etc.), this should certainly be unparalleled 
in its savagery 
CAROLINE SETTLES 

Lexington, Ky 


detractors at home doubted he truly 
sought. Ironically, too, this greatest sac- 
rifice by an American President was made 
by the President considered most con- 
summately political. 

F. Jay Perper, M.D. 
Omaha 


Sir: Judging from Hanoi’s past perform- 
ance, I imagine that the Communists 
will reject Mr. Johnson's peace plan. They 
will interpret the President's withdrawal 
as a sign of weakness and an indication 
that the American people are nearly ready 
to give up. With these thoughts the Com- 
munists will step up their offensive. Ameri 
cans, in turn, will be outraged at the 
enemy’s acts of war and lack of humility. 
The criers will come to stand behind the 
President and go for a military victory. 
What politician would refuse an all-out 
draft campaign? Yes, 1 think that Lyn- 
don Johnson continues to be the very 
shrewd politician that he has been for 30 
years. 
JEFF ATKINSON 

Evanston, Ill. 


Sir: May 
L.BJ. 


the Lord bless (and forgive) 


Bitt E1sen, ‘70 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Mass. 


The Gene & Bobby Show 


Sir: Senator Eugene McCarthy is_nei- 
ther exclusively courageous nor foolhardy. 
Rather, in his uncompromising and un- 
selfish honesty, he transcends these rather 
theatrical concepts as both an American 
and politician. He is the only presidential 
candidate who vigorously and sincerely at- 
tacks, in depth and on all fronts, the ever- 
growing administrative moral-political di- 
chotomy, which so greatly alarms the 


nation today. 
J. B. Nicotts Il 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir; Your implication that Minnesotans 
tolerantly and forgivingly accept Senator 
McCarthy's nonperformance in office is 
certainly subject to some extensive qual- 
ifications. People who have to call on our 
representatives for information, counsel 
and aid are not amused, and it goes be- 
yond the affront of not getting respon 
sive action to a request, What is most 
resented is that the work is shifted to al- 
ready overburdened representatives—first 
Hubert Humphrey and now Senator Mon 
dale. Considering McCarthy's undistin- 
guished and largely negative record in the 


field of legislation, in comparison with 
the records of Mondale and Humphrey, 
we resent having to take the time of 
such men from more important tasks be- 
cause McCarthy simply does not func- 
tion. Minnesotans who have experienced 
this are neither tolerant nor forgiving. 
Freprick S. GRAM 

St. Paul 


Sir: The candidacy of Robert Kennedy 
is an effrontery to thinking Americans. 
But it is also much, much more than 
this. It is a menace to us and to the en- 
tire world, free and chained alike. Con- 
sumed by an inner hunger, this grotesque 
shadow of his dedicated and martyred 
brother aspires to our highest office, the 
earth’s most awesome responsibility. An 
awkward, ungainly member of an attrac- 
tive family, he nevertheless generates a 
perverse sort of magnetism and hypno- 
tism on those who have forgotten or 
never knew, Obsessed yet pitiful, cynical 
yet credulous, intense yet coy, this dis- 
torted Kennedy may succeed in his warped 
crusade, but if he wins, we shall all lose. 

PHitip HOLBROOK VIVIAN JR. 
Cape Elizabeth, Me. 


Sir: Now—having been one of the Viet 
Nam instigators——when it is getting really 
quite horribly dangerous, Bobby advocates 
peu out, sans honor, sans all those 
ives, just like the Bay of Pigs. 

Mrs. O. H. BARNES 
Urbana, Il 


Sir: The spectacle of Robert Kennedy 
constantly disparaging his country’s mo- 
tives in public is amazing. I have a son 
fighting in Viet Nam, and downgrading 
the value of his fight for freedom is a 
deep insult. Kennedy's bid for the White 
House, based on this type of vilification, 
his father's money and Sorensen’s brain, 
is, in my opinion, immoral, intolerable 
and infantile. 
ERROL VANGUARD 

Sydney, Australia. 


Sir: Recently, after a 25-day fast, César 
Chavez took Communion beside a Bobby- 
come-lately, “who later climbed onto a 
flatbed truck to address the crowd [March 
22)." Bobby Kennedy's concern for us 
Mexicans came too shortly before the an- 
nouncement of his candidacy. Bobby in- 
vokes the image of his dead brother, uses 
gratis the new paths opened by Senator 
Eugene McCarthy, and now comes to har- 
vest the Mexican-American votes from a 
venerable man when he is too weak to 
walk. Poor Bobby, do you have anything 
to offer of your own? 
E. Porras 

San Diego 


Sir; lt is with almost unbearable pain 
that we have witnessed the end of the 
chase, a lion brought down by a yelping 
mongrel pack 


‘SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 
RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
' should be accompanied by your address 
label, Attach if at the right We 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address, adjust 
ment, complaint, renewal, etc., and be assured of more 
accurate, faster service. When moving. please give 
us four weeks’ notice, print name, new address and 
Zip Code below. Also, please include your old address 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION: the date in the upper left- 
hand corner of your address label indicates the exp! 
ration date of your current subscription 


Ropert Paut ALBERTS 
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Dallas 


Sir: Would it perhaps be fair to say 
that, after running the ship of state onto 
the shoals of diplomatic, fiscal and mil- 
itary defeat, “Captain” Johnson was the 
first to board a lifeboat for the sunny 
shores of the Pedernales? 


to answer inquir telephone in many 


areas. Please note your number here 
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Sir: Ironically, L.BJ.’s withdrawal will | ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES OR SUB- 
hasten the peace he has so carnestly | SCRIPTIONS ') TIME 530. No Mut 
sought—the peace that his antagonists | 194 Shea 6061! 





abroad have hitherto denied him and his — 
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when you've got the busy’s” 


get a little help from Stouffer’s...28 superb frozen foods 


Stoutter’s Macaroni and Beef. Selected ground 
beef, oven roasted and juicy, combined with 
macaroni and the extra flavor of rich, ripe 
tomatoes—mildly seasoned to make a delicious 
dish the whole family can enjoy 





Stouffer's Broccoli au Gratin—an exciting new vegetable to 
serve. Tender young broccoli spears cooked in a creamy, aged 


—_ 


Noodles Romanoff demands a special touch and Stouffer's has it ; cheddar cheese sauce—pays a delightful compliment to 
The Stouffer's version is cheese-tinged with a goodness all its own. Stouffer's any main course. 
Noodles Romanoff is a tasty side dish to serve in place of ordinary vegetables 


STOUFFER Sijietnks a [H 


DIVISION OF LITT 





Rentamailroom 


$28.89a month. 


From Pitney-Bowes. Under a five year 
lease plan that’s all it will cost, depending 


on where you live. 
Here's what you'll get. -4 






















Our FHAF folding machine. 
Alittle gem that cleanly folds 
bills, statements, enclosures, 
price lists and whatever else 
you have that needs folding. 


Our little 5500 post- 

age meter mailing 
machine that lets 
you print all your 
own postage in the 
exact amounts you 
need, and prints a 
little advertise. 
ment too. 


Our 4900 mailscale, which 
is worth its weightin the 
postage you'll save. 





% = 
Our LH Mailopener, the neatest, safest 
way ever to open envelopes without 
ripping up what's inside. 


Our 701 Addresser-Printer that can ad- 
dress statements and envelopes six 
times as fast as a good typist can 
type them. 






It's all yours for $28.89 a month, price subject to change. If you'd like 
to find out how our mailroom can save you more than it will cost you to 
rent it, call a Pitney-Bowes office. You can rent everything but a mail boy. 


Pitney-Bowes For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1298 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 06904. 
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Ever played the Vista Valencia course in California? 
Plenty of heat in that desert country, but the 
Windsor fairways just eat it up. Windsor is 

the new improved variety of Kentucky bluegrass. 


SCOTTS, the grass people 








All you need is Leilani rum, some 
fruit, and maybe a flower. Leilani makes 
it authentic. Since it's made in Hawaii. 

For some good reasons. 4,000 hours 
of sunshine a year. Lots of moisture 
in the air. And especially the 
lava rich soil. It makes for the 
world’s juiciest sugar cane. 

Take away any of them and you 
couldn't have Leilani’s light, delicious 
taste. And without Leilani, you 
couldn't have a luau. 


Pour a luuui. 

















™~ Leilani 
. an 
> Wawaiian 


No luau should 

be without Tiki. 
You can have 4 

of his mugs for $3 
(where legal). 
Send check to: 
Tiki Leilani Mugs 
P.0. Box 798, 
Dept. T 

Hawaiian Rum « 80 Proof + Calvert Dist. Co, + Honolulu, Hawaii Mayfield, Ky. 


| History-makers 


Sir Your article on the contribution of 
the Negro to America [March 29] is a 
great service to black and white alike 
The Negro’s current emphasis upon his Af 
rican roots, the manifestations of which 
are sometimes bizarre, might be traced in 
part to his lack of knowledge concerning 
the significant role of Negroes throughout 
every period of American history The sup- 
pression of so many facts about the Negro 
contribution has caused great damage to 
our society and has brainwashed us all 
One can hardly doubt that it has been de 
liberate, and the sooner the situation Is 


corrected, the better 





S. T. SCHOLTEN 
Pastor 
Reformed Church of Keyport 
Keyport, NJ 


Sir If Matthew Henson “actually [beat] 
Peary to the Pole” then the lookout in 
the maintop of the Sanfa Maria who first 
sighted the New World actually beat Co- 
lumbus to the discovery of America. Mat 
thew Henson was not “Admiral Robert 
Peary’s only companion when he first 
reached the North Pole.” Four members 
of vet another race were also there: the Es- 
kimo hunters Ootah, Egingwah, Seeglo 
and Ookeah 

Nor was Matthew Henson any more 
an “explorer” than were the Eskimos. He 
was. in fact, Peary’s personal servant—an 
odious phrase these days but a respect 
able fact of life in 1909—selected by 
Peary as one of the party to make the 
final dash to the Pole because of his cour- 
age, loyalty, physical stamina, and ability 
to handle a sledge and a team of dogs 
and to get along with the Eskimos in 
their own language. But Matt, who 
through no fault of his own was barely lit 
erate, could not have known when or 
whether he was at the Pole unless Peary 
told him 

The phrase “actually beating Peary to 
the Pole by 45 minutes” makes the final 
and successful polar expedition sound like 
a race between rival explorers. It was in 
fact the culmination of a careful and de 
tailed plan prepared, commanded and ex- 
ecuted by one man, Robert FE. Peary (my 
grandfather), drawing on the expertence 
of almost a quarter of a century of Arc- 
tic exploration and utilizing the best 
equipment, the best dogs and the best 
men available for the final push, Matt 
Henson, Ootah, Egingwah, Seeglo and 
Ookeah were those men 

EDWARD PEARY STAFFORD 
Commander, U.S.N 

Waimanalo Beach, Hawau 


Sir: It’s articles like this that will help 
make the invisible man visible 

GERALD LUNDY 
Detroit 


Who Needs to Understand Whom? 


Sir: Your penetrating Essay “¢ riminals 
Should Be Cured, Not Caged” [March 
29] vividly describes the appalling tradi 
tion of man’s inhumanity to those fellow 
men who have been labeled criminals 
You close with a plea for the “law-abid- 
ing public’ to understand the offender's 
basic human needs. The President's Crime 
Commission reports that 91% of Amer- 
icans have committed acts for which they 
might have been imprisoned or jailed 
Must we not then ask: Where shall we 
find the law-abiding public? And who 
needs to understand whom? 
JoserH R. PALMER 

Member, Ohio Parole Board 

Columbus 
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Sur I will readily admit that there must 
be numerous men in supervisory oF ad 
ministrative positions in our prisons today 
who got there only because of political af 





from being 
But I do sin 
yor factor in 


filiation and who are 
trained for the jobs oe 
y believe that tt 
the ever-growing ial problems of today 
stems from the complacency and appar 
ent unconcern of the voting public and 
inefficiencies of the duly elected legisla 
tors. If only a small percentage of the 
funds used for all of the surveys and publi 
cations stressing “needed refe could 
be siphoned off and diverted to the in 
stitutional officials responsible, so that 
they could incorporate some of their well 
thought-out plans and programs, I’m sure 
the results would immediately justify the 
efforts and money spent. But until some 
realistic action replaces theoretical talk, 
the problems and needs will continue to 
snowbal | 
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MARVIN H. VeTreR 27306 
Arizona State Prison 
Florence 


Sir As one of those “ill-trained, ill-paid 
guards who are so concerned with se 
curity that treatment staffs can barely 
function,” I object to your implication 
that the custodial function is anuthetic 
to the good cause of social rehabilitation 
Most criminal psychologists agree that a 
sense of being punished” ts a necessary 
precedent to true rehabilitation. In view 
of the trend to establish “country club” 
prisons, the only way the felon can gain 
a sense of punishment is by frequent 
sight of uniformed “keepers.” Far from op 
posing or inhibiting rehabilitation, the cus 
todial staffs are more responsible for even 
tual rehabilitation than any number of 
care-and-trealment specialists The in 
mates themselves relate to their guards 
and keepers, not to the necktie brigade, 
whom they seldom see. The clincher might 
be that without custodial security, there 
would be no inmates left for the treat 
ment staff to work on. All the care and 
treatment in the world will not prevent 
an inmate from walking away from con 
finement, or bring him back when he 
does walk off 
WALTER F. CaLMUS 

Soledad, Calif 


Mad Money 


Sir The suggestion was once made that 
“foreign exchange” is a topic similar in a 
way to the Apocalypse in the Bible: “Ex 
cessive study of it either finds one mad 
initially or drives one mad very quickly.” 
Nonetheless, recent events have moved in 
ternational financial affairs to the fore 
front of our current concerns, Before prop 
er remedies can be instituted for our 
present financial difficulties, it is essential 
that the American people comprehend the 
problems faced by our nation, the inter 
national financial structure within which 
we operate, and the altern 
available to us. Your cover story on the 
current monetary situation (March 29 
has. I am sure, contributed mightily to 
public understanding of these issues and 
for this | commend you heartily 

SEYMOUR HALPERN, M.¢ 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
Washington, D.« 


solutions 








Sir The answer to the U.S. gold imbal 
ance is so simple 
that a simple solution is not palatable \ 
the fuzzy-duzzies. All that need be done 
is: 1) abrogate the hallowed but foolish 
Kennedy Round of 


) \ 
2) adopt a singk 
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IN W-CONDITIONER 


The first creamy after shave. 









Most after shaves are mostly alcohol. So they can mé ike your face burn. 


Mennen Afta’s the first creamy after shave. So it can *t make your face 
burn. Instead of drying your skin, it soaks right in and replaces the oil 
shaving scrapes away. Afta soothes your face. Which figures. After all, 
when was the last time you got burnt by something creamy? 





Howard Johnson’s 
designed a 
nate) ce) mm (eyele (=) 


fo) m tat-Baitelal 
who travels 
on business. 


For instance: 
v'7-Mexelt] (eM (-)/M (elt M- lolol @elllime-:- 1m 


attractive rooms. But seeing is believing. 


For free directory, write: 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 10020 


A good deal from Sheaffer. 





Abuck gets you a Sheaffer $1 Ballpoint and 49¢ Extra Refi 


N e€ pen. INice Jeal. SHEAFFER...MAKES YOU LOOK GOOD...IN WRITING 






$100 / 
+40j\ 
100. 
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SPECIAL OF FER 


FREE 
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Si Or lancing through your y to 
ry, the initials IMF attracted my atten 
tion: the first thing that came to mind 
was Impossible Mission Force. Upon read 
ing the ticle with more care, I find my 
rent tar ror 
Paut R. Beck 
Balti 


Existentialists 


Sir Hurrah for Time! For the past two 


years we've been trying to tell our class 
mates that place like the U.S. Me 

chant Marine Academy couldn't exist. Un 
fortunately t was difficult to explain 
vhy we spit-shined our shoes, arose an 


hour before the coed-ets from PM¢ ind 
lived in mortal fear of the Demerit-Drag 
on. Now our fo y deluded friends are 








finally realizing i we are right 
need only exhibit Time to show that 
Kings Point is neither one of the “four ser 
vice academies” nor one of the “all-male 
institutions in which every student must 
be idet [March 29]. One die-hard 
cadre of midshipmen wanted to march or 
the Time-Life Building to protest our 
exclusior from your list of militar 
schools, but we managed to 

that since wW dont exist 

wouldn't ¢ n good 





TERENCE FOLAN 

Midshipmar 

s Merchant Marine Academy 
t, N.Y 
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We have our pick of distinguished wine grapes 


And we mean our pick. Our pick of Johannisberg Riesling. 
Or Gamay Beaujolais. Or Gewiirztraminer. Or any of the 
distinguished varietal wine grapes. Because they all pros- 
per to our own high standards of ‘perfection . . . on our 
own vineyards: Paicines Mountain Vineyards. 

Here, in the cool, green grandeur of California’s Gavilan 
Range, Almadén maintains the world’s largest vineyards 
of fine wine grapes. Here, ideal soil, climate, elevation and 
care consistently create a superb difference in our grapes. 
A difference imparted .. . through patience and skill. . . to 
every Almadén wine. 

So remember to make your next dinner party one to rev 
member. Serve Almadén. Whatever type you choose, 
you'll be serving the pick of distinguished table wines. 


ALMADEN 


For our free News from the Vineyards, write Almadén Vineyards, P.O. Box 997-P, Los Gatos, California 
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See what's new in boats for 68! 


SEA SKIFF 


The 1968 Chris-Craft Cavaliers 


CORSHTMIAS AD CUES 
na roe 


ae rom CRRID CRAY 








CAVALIER. Value-packed family boats from CRUSADER, Two sturdy low-priced cruisers SEA SKIFF. Featuring Corinthian (carvel COMMANDER, America’s finest fiberglass 


7 to 36 feet. Seaworthy marine-plywood of 30 and 36 ft.; unusual values with phil skiff) and Clipper (round-bilge, full lap- fleet, built with the industry's most advanced 
hulls with smooth sides (Futuras) and lap ippine mahogany hulls and double bottoms strake) models 25 to 43 ft. Open boats, technology. Luxury cruisers, yachts, and 
strake sides (Seastrakes). handsome nautical interiors. Cruisers, and overnighters. sport fishermen 27 to 47 feet 





The 1968 Constellations 


_y wae 


ROAMER 1968 
4 





ROAMER, Beautiful yachts of stee! or aluminum, offering CHRIS-CRAFT. Constellations. The finest philippine maho CORSAIR. High-performance sport boats of quality fiber 


extra safety and seaworthiness and requiring minimum gany cruisers and yachts afloat. 7 models from 30 to 65 ft glass construction. Transdrive® and inboard models from 
maintenance. Luxurious models from 37 to 57 feet Chris-Craft sport boats also featured. 17% ft. to 23 ft. including famous Lancer deep-vees. 


We'll send you any 2 catalogs free 
-or ‘all 7 for $2.00. 





Pt en on nn nn nn nnn nnn nnn nen ene n nnn ny 
' Dept. TE 1! 
| Chris-Craft Corporation ; 
- Pompano Beach, Florida 33061 : 
. ] I enclose two dollars ($2.00); please send me a complete set of seven } 
: catalogs. (Canadian money accepted at par.) - 
- OR Please send me absolutely free the two catalogs checked below - 
' Chris-Craft Catalog (] Roamer Catalog : 
' Crusader Folder (—) Corsair Folder ' 
1 eres ; . . 
i Sea Skiff Catalog (] Cavalier Catalog ! 
. ' 
- Commander Catalog i 
' ' 
1 BONUS: All orders will include free literature on Chris-Craft Sailboats ‘ 
H 
; ' 
| Name ' 
t ' 
' ' 
' Address ' 
' ' 
' 1 
c : om ' 
1 City State ; <ip ' 
i 1 
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Hurry! ! Mail coupon now; offer expires May31, 1968! 





Gather memories that will last a lifetime 


on a fortnight’s visit to Britain. 


These toppered young e cr Brit I 
for school. “The t Ku ble ( 
College Chapel in ¢ ige—thet : Brit 
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t 1: Milton, Cror Newton, \ 
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House and Elizabeth the First; Hampton 1 ; 
Winston Chur | ost ~~ = 
Bu He ‘Give Britain a fortnight ¢ 
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The Taiwan natives will remind you of American Indians. Small world! 


Come to Taiwan. 














This is the “Island Beautiful home tend a colorful Chinese opera. (It's Come with Northwest to all the Orient. 
of the happy and free Chinese. No nothing like Puccini, but fascinating To Taiwan. To Tokyo. Osaka. Korea 
visit to the Orient is complete with é Hong Kong. Okinawa. The Philippines 
out a stop here Come to shop. We're the only airline that can take ye 

Taiwan has everything trom massive there from 9 U.S. citie ee map). f 
Come for fun. hand-carved teak furniture to delicate al on any of 23 flights a week 
Soak up the sights and sounds of ivory and jade jewelry. Your wite w el nt rihwest 
Taipei: The Confucius Temple. Hag go wild. But you won't. The price 
gler's Alley. The 5 gates to the city re unbelievably low 
Then, head for breathtaking Taroko : | 
Gorge. Or sylvan Sun Moon Lake. If Come with Northwest. Northwest's routes make itNot-So-Far East 
ou stay in Taiwan for 3 days, you'll We're the only U.S. airline that flies 
wish it were 3 weeks. (And you'll love to the “Island Beautiful.’ And we fly 
the food — both Chinese and western here every day—the shortest, pi 

ible way. With us, in fact, you save | 
Come for culture. hours of traveling time—compared to 
Gaze at the priceless art treasures of flying across the mid-Pacilic 
Old China. They're here, in Taipei That’s why we say Taiwan 
234.000 of them in one museum! Not-So-Far East on Northwest | 
Listen to ancient classical music. At Come with us. And see for yourself 


It's Not-So-Far East 
on Northwest. ‘Gaa 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





HE week will be remembered for 

a long time. Surprise was fol- 
lowed by astonishment and then 
hope; violent tragedy elicited a re- 
sponse that at times soared to tragic 
violence. For journalists of all ven- 
ues, the fantastic succession of events 
posed special problems. 

Here at TIME, our aim was the 
same as it is every week—except a 
little more so. We try to channel the 
flow of events into a coherent pat- 





FEB. 18, 1957 JAN. 3, 1964 


tern of stories, to emphasize the im- 
portant details and, whenever posst- 
ble, to provide perspective. 

One of the first questions that oc- 
curs after an event as shocking as 
the assassination of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. is whether the man 
had been adequately explained to 
the public. This sent us back to our 
own coverage of Dr. King through- 
out his remarkable career. Our first 
cover story on him was published 
on Feb. 18, 1957, when he was 28 
years old, That was soon after he 
won his first big civil rights gain—in- 
tegration of buses in Montgomery, 
Ala. We found him to be a man 
“who in little more than a year has 
risen from nowhere to become one 
of the nation’s remarkable leaders 
of men.” He was working, we said, 
“with a spiritual force that aspired 
even to ending prejudice in man’s 
mind.” He was the Man of the Year 
for 1963, appearing on our Jan. 3, 
1964, issue as “the unchallenged 


A. Hafler 


voice of the Negro people and the 
disquieting conscience of the whites.” 
At the time of the historic integra- 
tion confrontation in Selma, Ala., 
he was on our cover (March 19, 
1965) as “the foremost leader of the 
civil rights movement.” 

It is a cause for reflection that 
through these stories ran a strain of 
warning about the danger to Dr. 
King. The 1957 story commented 
on how he “unflinchingly faced the 





MARCH 19, 1965 


possibility of violent death”; when 
he was Man of the Year, it was 
clear that “wherever he goes, death 
hovers in the form of crackpots.” 

Then, in Memphis, the shot was 
fired that killed Martin Luther King. 
His martyrdom, as the President sug- 
gested, must not be a cause for 
mourning alone, but above all for ac- 
tion to expiate his death. Thus, in 
the months remaining to him as Pres- 
ident, Lyndon Johnson faces the 
challenge and opportunity to resolve 
the racial crisis that has bedeviled 
his Administration and at the same 
time to heal the agony of Viet Nam. 

Few Presidents in U.S. history 
have ever been confronted with such 
a confluence of events—or had as 
much power to influence them. That 
is why Lyndon Johnson is on the 
cover of Time this week. His and 
the nation’s period of hope and trial 
is reflected in the cover portrait, 
which was drawn from life by Ita- 
ly’s Pietro Annigoni. 
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(He’s obsolete now that salesmen know they can sell by Long Distance.) 





Salesmen these days are more effective. By using 
Long Distance, they can cover a broader market. 
Save on traveling time and expenses. Increase effi- 
ciency. Service small accounts. And save more time 
for the family. A phone is just a phone until you 
learn how to use it. 
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THE NATION 


AN HOUR OF NEED 


ARELY in American memory had 

hope and horror been so poignant 
ly fused within a single week. Rarely 
had men’s actions—voluntary and in- 
voluntary—seemed so ineluctably tnter- 
twined. President Johnson’s announce 
ment of a major peace offensive in 
Asia, coupled with his renunciation 
of another term, raised anticipation 
throughout the world that the long ag- 
ony of Viet Nam might soon be ended. 
Even as that hope blossomed, an older 
blight on the American conscience burst 
through with the capriciousness of a 
spring freeze. In Memphis, through the 
budding branches of trees surrounding 
a tawdry rooming house, a W hite snip- 
er’s bullet cut down Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., pre-eminent voice of the just 
aspirations and long-suffering patience 
of black America. 

The events and personalities had a 
Sophoclean cast. Lyndon Johnson, the 
world’s most powerful polit- 
ical leader, abjured his power 
in the cause of world peace; 
Martin Luther King, the na- 
tion’s most ardent exponent 
of nonviolent social reform, 
was violently removed in an 
act of outrage that at first 
blush seemed to threaten the 
onslaught of race wal Yet 
each in his manner of de 
parture achieved a stature 
that neither had ever previ- 
ously attained. King became 
the canonized leader of his 
people’s cause; Johnson, 
about to surrender his po- 
litical life, gained an unprec 
edented opportunity to work 
for accord between the races, 
within the nation as a whole 
and in the world beyond 

Easter Shopping. In the af 
termath of King’s murder, 
Lyndon Johnson canceled his 
plans to fly to Hawai for con- 
sultations with his military 
and diplomatic advisers on 
the delicate question of Viet 
Nam negotiations. Rioting 
and looting broke out in 62 
cities from coast to coast. In 
manic reaction, the plunder- 
ers went about their business 
in an almost carnival atmo- 


sphere. Looting- “early Easter shop- 
ping,” as one Harlem resident called it 
—-was the predominant activity, though 
some ghettos were burned as well 

Great streamers of acrid smoke, drift- 
ing from blazing shops in W ashington’s 
commercial center, twisted among the 
cherry blossoms near the Lincoln Me- 
morial, where five years earlier Martin 
Luther King had proclaimed his vision 
of black and white harmony. Fires 
crackled three blocks from the White 
House, and from the air the capital 
looked like a bombed city. A three- 
mile reach of Chicago's Negro West 
Side erupted in pillage and cataclysmic 
flames that left an eight-block area in a 
state of devastation as severe as that of 
Detroit’s ghetto last summer—yet at 
first Mayor Richard Daley failed, inex- 
plicably, to impose a curfew. In Har- 
lem, gleeful mobs cavorted and Mayor 
John Lindsay, though unharmed as he 





MARTIN LUTHER KING JR 
It is not enough to mourn. 


walked among them, was powerless to 
halt the orgy. Sniping, the most feared 
of ghetto tactics In summers past, was 
rare; by week’s end, riot connected 
deaths in the U.S. totaled more than 20 

Something of Shame. Swift action 
by civil authorities, as in Michigan, 
where Governor George Romney called 
up 9,000 National Guardsmen and De- 
troit’s Mayor Jerome Cavanagh clamped 
down a dusk-to-dawn curfew, and re 
straint by police in direct confronta- 
tions, kept the lid on most communt- 
ties. Into Washington and Chicago 
poured 25,000 troops. Baltimore, Pitts 
burgh, San Francisco and other cities 
erupted. “I ask every citizen to reject 
the blind violence that has struck Dr 
King,” said the President “There is 
something of shame in this,” declared 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey. “This 
nation of law and order, which has its 
Presidents shot down in cold murder, 
its spiritual leaders assassinated, and 
has those who walk and speak and 
work for human rights beaten and killed 
—my fellow Americans, 
every one of us must re- 
solve that we will never, 
never, never let it happen 
again 

In the climate of sorrow 
and guilt that engulfed most 
Americans, there was an 
opening for an accommoda 
tion between the races that 
might otherwise never have 
presented itself. Lyndon 
Johnson, looking even graver 
than he had appeared when 
he announced his abdication 
at weck’s beginning, called at 
week's end for an extraor 
dinary joint session of Con 
gress to hear “the President's 
recommendations for action 
—constructive action instead 
of destructive action—in this 
hour of national need.’ 

It is not enough, Johnson 
implied, to mourn Martin Lu 
ther King. His death demands 
expiation, as did that of John 
F. Kennedy. Now, as in No- 
vember 1963, President John- 
son seems determined to 
strike forcefully at the con 
sciences of all Americans in 
order to wrest from tragedy 
and trauma the will to make 
a better society 





THE ASSASSINATION 


N causation and execution, the mur 

der of Martin Luther King was both 
a symbol 
tion's 


and a symptom of the na 
racial malaise. The proximate 
death ironically, a 
minor labor dispute in a Southern back 
water: the two-month-old strike of 1,300 
predominantly Negro garbage collectors 


cause of his was, 


in the decaying Mississippi river town 


of Memphis. The plight of the san 
itation workers, caused by the refusal 
of Memphis’ intransigent white Mayor 


Henry Loeb to meet their modest wage 
and compensation demands, first attract- 
ed and finally eradicated Dr. King, the 
conqueror of Montgomery, Birmingham 
and Selma 

Paradoxically, when a Negro riot en 


The Eastern Airlines jet that carned 
King from Atlanta to Memphis was de 
laved 15 minutes before takeoff while 
crewmen checked its baggage for bombs 





that anonymous callers had warned 
were aboard. That was nothing particu 
larly unusual for a man whose life had 


been threatened so often, but when King 
arrived in Memphis he met a different 
Some newspapers 
phasized during the previous week that 
the prophet of the poor had been stay 


challenge had em 


ing at the luxurious Rivermont, a Hol 
iday Inn hostelry on the Mississippi's 
east bank, which charges $29 a night 
for a suite. To repair his image, King 


checked into the Negro-owned Lorraine 
cinderblock 


a nondescript 


two-story 





KING BEING CARRIED FROM MOTEL BALCONY 
At a mere way station toward Washington. 


sued during his firsts Memphis march a 
fortnight ago, Loeb (along with 
Tennessee Governor Buford Ellington) 
responded with state troopers and Na 
tional King felt that hts 
philosophy been be 
and wanted to withdraw. Only 
at the urging of his aides in the South 
ern Christian 


and 


Guardsmen, 
nonviolent had 
smirched 
Leadership Conference 
did he consent to return 

Repairing the Image. King was more 
concerned with his planned “camp-in 
of poverty-stricken Southern Negroes 
in the nation’s capital, planned for 
April 22. There, as he wrote in a news 
release that reached S.C.L.C. supporters 
the morning after his death, he hoped 
to “channelize the smoldering rage of 
the Negro and white poor” in a show 
down demonstration of nonviolence 
Memphis was supposed to be only a 
way station Washington. Yet 
when he agreed to continue the Mem- 


toward 


phis struggle, it was under threat of 
both death and dishonor 


18 


structure near Memphis’ renowned 
Beale Street (and conveniently close to 
the Claiborne Temple on Mason Street, 
kickoff point and terminus for the san 
At the Lorraine, King 
and his entourage paid $13 a night for 
their green-walled, rust-spotted rooms 

The Fear of Death. Mul 


berry Street from the Lorraine, on a 
slight rise, stands a 


itation marches) 





Across 
nameless rooming 
house adorned only with a metal awn 
ing whose red, green and yellow stripes 
shade an equally nameless clientele. Into 
that dwelling—actually buildings, 
one for whites, the other for Negroes, 
and connected by a dank, umbilical hall 
way—walked a dark-haired 
white man in a neat business suit. “He 
had a silly little smile that Pll never for- 
get,” says Mrs. Bessie Brewer, who man- 
ages the rooming house. The man, who 
called himself John Willard, careful- 
ly chose Room 5, with a view of the 
Lorraine, and paid his $8.50 for the 
week with a crisp $20 bill—another rar- 


Iwo 


young, 


ity that stuck in Mrs. Brewer's mind 

Back at the Lorraine, King and his 
aides were finishing a long. 
tactical planning for the 


march—one that 


hot day of 
next week's 
would be carried out 
in defiance of a federal district court tn 
junction. In the course of the conte! 
ence, King had assured his colleagues 
that, despite death threats, he was not 
afraid. “Maybe I've got the advantage 
over most people,” he mused. “lve con- 
quered the fear of death.” King was 
well vulnerability. After 
King washed and 
dressed for dinner, Then he walked out 
of Room 306 onto the second-floor bal 
cony of the Lorraine to take the eve 
ning air. Leaning casually on the green 
iron railing he chatted with his co-work 
ers readying his Cadillac 


aware of his 


the strategy session, 


sedan in the 


dusk below 
"A Stick of Dynamite." To Soul 
Singer Ben Branch, who was to per- 


form at a Claiborne Temple rally later 
that evening, King made a special re 
quest: “T 


want you to sing that song 
Precious Lord* for me—sing it real 
pretty When) Chauffeur Solomon 


Jones naggingly advised King to don 
his topcoat against the evening's chill, 
the muscular Atlantan grinned and al 
“O.K., I will.” 

Then, from a window of the rooming 
house 
shot 


lowed 
across the way, came a single 
“It was like a stick of dynamite,” 
recalled one aide. “It sounded like a fire- 
cracker, and | thought it was a pretty 
poor joke,” said another All of the aides 
hit the deck. The heavy-caliber bullet 
smashed through King’s neck, exploded 
against his lower right jaw, severing his 
spinal and slamming him away 
from the rail, up against the wall, with 
hands drawn tautly head 
“Oh Lord!” moaned one of his lieuten 
ants as he saw the blood flowing over 
King’s white, button-down shirt 

His aides tenderly laid towels over 
wound; some 30 hard-hat 
ted Memphis police swiftly converged 
on the shot 


assassin, 


cord 


toward his 


the gaping 


to the 
missed the 
whose weapon (a scope-sighted 30.06 
cal. Remington pump rifle), binoculars 


motel in 
they 


response 
In doing so 


and suitcase were found near the room- 


ing house. A spent cartridge casing 


was left in the grimy lavatory. The 
range from window to balcony: an 
easy 205 ft 

An ambulance came quickly, and 


raced him to St. Joseph's Hospital 14 
away. Moribund as he entered 
the emergency ward, Martin Luther 
King Jr., 39, was pronounced dead with 
in an hour of the shooting. His death 
was the twelfth major assassination and 


traumatic in the rights 


miles 


the most civil 
struggle since 1963 

South Toward Home. The flurry of 
Negro outrage that followed the mur- 
der in Memphis was conducted mostly 


by high-spirited youths—and was more 


Lead 
Oh, oh, oh, take my 


lead, lead me on to the Land 





hand, Precious Lord 
And lead your child on home 
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A LEGACY 
OF LOVE 
AND ANGER 


At the funeral parlor in Memphis, one 


among the thousands of unknown admir 
ers who trooped by Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s coffin pays a last tribute. 





The majesty of grief in her face, Mrs. Cor- 
etta King brings her husband's body back 
to Atlanta, helping her daughter Bernice 
Albertine, 6, down airplane steps. Be- 
hind her is Dr. King’s brother, the Rev 
A. D. Williams King, and her son, Martin 
Luther King III, aged 11. 











In Washington, Negroes reacted violently to the 
murder of the champion of nonviolence. Here loot- 
ers sack a store in the N.W. section of the city. 


Only ten blocks from the White House, firemen battle one of —> 
some 500 fires set by angry Negroes, who have taken to 
heart the Watts slogan of defiance, “Burn, baby, burn.” 
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In Chicago, fires flared for three miles through the Negro area centering on West Madison Street. 


On Roosevelt Road, an excited rioter splashes through water sprayed on a burning store by Chicago’s harassed firemen. 





than compensated for in solemn grief. 
As soon as he learned of the shooting, 
Atlanta's Mayor Ivan Allen Jr., one of 
the South's best-accredited white civil 
rights advocates, called Mrs. Coretta 
King—who only last January had un- 
dergone major surgery—and arranged 
a flight to Memphis. At the Atlanta ter- 
minal, Allen received word that King 
had died at the hospital, and he broke 
the news to the widow in the foyer of 
the ladies’ rest room. Mrs. King re- 
turned to the family’s modest home on 
the edge of Atlanta's Vine City, a mid- 
dle-class Negro neighborhood, where 
the phone was already ringing with calls 
from across the country. On hand to 
help answer was Mrs. Eugene McCar- 
thy, wife of the Minnesota Senator, 
who had long worked with Mrs. King 
in ecumenical church affairs. One call- 
er was New York’s Senator Robert 
Kennedy, who had come to King’s aid 
in 1960 when he was in jail for his At- 
lanta sit-ins, R.F.K. promised to send a 
plane to transport the leader's body 
back to Atlanta. 

To many whites, the subsequent 
mourning might have seemed unbear- 
ably emotional. In Memphis, before it 
Was carried south toward home, King’s 
body lay in state at the R. S. Lewis & 
Sons Funeral Home in an open bronze 
casket, the black suit tidily pressed, the 
wound in the throat now all but invisi- 
ble. Many of those who filed past could 
not control their tears. Some kissed 
King's lips; others reverently touched 
his face. A few women threw their 
hands in the air and cried aloud in ulu- 
lating agony. Mrs. King was a dry-eyed 
frieze of heartbreak. At the funeral this 
week, to be attended by many of the na- 
tion's and the world’s great men, her 
composure will be hard to match 

Highest Priority. For all the sense 
of personal loss that pervaded the na- 
tion with his death, Martin Luther 
King’s heritage of nonviolence seemed 
to have endured its architect's demise. 
Those who predicted that racial pa- 
cifism had passed with him were con- 
tradicted last week from Harlem to 
Watts, in Northern ghettos and South- 
ern grit towns, where black leaders and 
youths in great numbers took to the 
tense streets and urged their brothers 
to “cool it for the Doc,” Mississippi's 
Charles Evers curbed a Jackson rising 
with Kingly oratory. Even such hard- 
core militants as Harlem Mau Mau 
Leader Charles 37X Kenyatta and Los 
Angeles’ Ron Karenga, the shaven- 
skulled boss of “US,” manned sound 
trucks and passed resolutions calling 
for calm. Yet in the unhappy racial cli- 
mate of the U.S. today, that forbear- 
ance could unravel with calamitous 
speed, 

If the murder of Martin Luther King 
is not to further polarize the racism, 
both black and white—decried only last 
month by the President’s riot commis- 
sion—the nation will have to accept 
the need for new programs, new laws 
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and new attitudes toward the Negro 
As the commission concluded, “There 
can be no higher priority for national 
action and no higher claim on the na- 
tion's conscience.” 


Transcendent Symbol 


For Martin Luther King Jr., death 
came as a tragic finale to an American 
drama fraught with classic hints of in- 
evitability. Propelled to fame in the 
throes of the Negro’s mid-century rev- 
olution, he gave it momentum and 
steered it toward nonviolence. Yet the 
movement he served with such elo- 
quence and zeal was beginning to pass 
him by, and nonviolence to many black 
militants had come to seem naive, out- 
moded, even suicidal. 

Black militants used his murder to 
cry, “The civil rights movement is 
dead!” But they had said it long before 
his assassination. King was dangerously 
close to slipping from prophet to patsy. 
When his previous week's march in 
Memphis degenerated into riotous loot- 
ing, a black gang leader who organized 
the violence chortled: “We been mak- 
ing plans to tear this town up for a 
long time. We knew he'd turn out a 
crowd.” For years, behind his back, 
King’s Negro denigrators had called him 
“de Lawd.” Lately he had heard him- 
self publicly called an Uncle Tom by 
hotheads out to steal both headlines 
and black support. 

Yet if ever there were a transcen- 
dent Negro symbol, it was Martin Lu- 
ther King. Bridging the void between 
black despair and white unconcern, he 
spoke so powerfully of and from the 
wretchedness of the Negro’s condition 
that he became the moral guidon of 
civil rights not only to Americans but 
also to the world beyond. If not the ac- 
tual catalyst, he was the legitimizer of 
progress toward racial equality. His role 
and reputation may have been thrust 
upon him, but King was amply pre- 
pared for the thrust. 

Michael to Martin. Born Jan. 15, 
1929, in a middle-class Georgia family 
active for two generations in the civil 
rights cause, he was the second child 
and first-born son, named after his fa- 
ther, Michael Luther King. The elder 
King, pastor of Atlanta's Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church, changed both their names 
when Martin was five to honor the Ref- 
ormation rebel who nailed his inde- 
pendent declaration to the Castle 
Church. 

The small cruelties of bigotry left 
their scars despite King’s warm, pro- 
iective family life. He zipped through 
high school, entered Atlanta's Negro 
Morehouse College at 15, pondered 4 
career and searched for “some intel- 
lectual basis for a social philosophy.” 
Thoreau’s essay “Civil Disobedience” 
showed him the goal, and King picked 
the ministry as a proper means to 
achieve it. 

At Crozer Theological Seminary in 
Chester, Pa., where he was elected class 


president and outstanding student, he 
discovered the works of Hegel and 
Kant. Here also he was exposed to the 
writings of Mohandas Gandhi, whose 
mystic faith in nonviolent protest be- 
came King's lodestar. “From my back- 
ground,” he said, “I gained my regulat- 
ing Christian ideals. From Gandhi I 
learned my operational technique.” In- 
deed, Gandhi's word for his doctrine, 
satyagraha, becomes in translation 
King’s slogan, “soul force.” 

Moving on to Boston University, 
King gained a doctorate and a bride, 
Antioch College Graduate Coretta 
Scott, and in 1954 took his first pas- 
torate in Montgomery, Ala. There in 
1955, a seamstress’ tired feet precip- 
itated the first great civil rights test of 
power and launched King’s galvanic ca- 
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ARREST IN MONTGOMERY, ALA., 1958 
As the horizon grew, so did the clout 


reer. Mrs. Rosa Parks’s arrest for re- 
fusing to give her seat on a town bus 
to a white man ended 382 days later 
with capitulation of the Montgomery 
bus line to a comprehensive Negro con- 
sortium and the U.S. Supreme Court 
King, too new to Montgomery to have 
enemies in the usually fragmented Ne- 
gro community, became its chief. His 
march to martyrdom had begun. 

"All a Hoax." The initial triumph an- 
nealed his philosophy but taught him 
little about strategy. When the follow- 
ing years brought sit-ins and freedom 
rides, King was there with organiza- 
tional support. He formed the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference 
and midwifed the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. Nonetheless, 
his preoccupation with ideas instead of 
details was irking his own camp, and Al- 
bany, Ga., gave him a rueful jolt, In 
1961, just two days after he led a mass 
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demonstration and found himself in jail, 
vowing to stay there until Albany con- 
sented to desegregate its public facili- 
ties, King was out on bail and the 
campaign collapsed. “We thought that 
the victory had been won,” he said. 
“When we got out, we discovered it 
was all a hoax.” 

Albany taught him not to attack a po- 
litical power structure unless he had 
the votes, Thereafter he aimed desul- 
torily at intransigent merchants, more 
emphatically at the national heart. His 
horizon grew, and with it his clout. In 
1963 he marched into Birmingham, tac- 





tically prepared, and flayed that citadel 
of Dixie bigotry on national television. 
Public Safety Commissioner Theophilus 
(“Bull”) Connor became the white vil- 
lain for King’s black heroes as they 
marched—clad in their Sunday clothes 
—to meet his truncheons, hoses and 
dogs. That world-arousing spectacle 
brought whites flocking to the civil 
rights movement in a stream that con- 
tinued to grow until Negro victories 
began to dam its flow, 

Pinnacle & Hint. By now, King was 
swamped with speaking engagements, 
whose peak perhaps was his peroration 


VISIONS OF THE PROMISED LAND 


at the Lincoln Memorial. “I have a 
dream!” he cried, and it seemed his 
dream was becoming reality. King 
reached the pinnacle in 1964, when he 
received the Nobel Peace Prize, be- 
coming the 14th American, third Negro 
and youngest man to win the award. 
Although 1965 marked the enactment 
of the voting rights law and King’s suc- 
cessful campaign in Selma, Ala., it also 
brought the riots in Watts. To many Ne- 
groes, the pace of gain was too slow 
and too meager. King went northward, 
turning his battle toward economic is- 
sues in New York City, Los Angeles, 

















EW American orators, black or white, could match 

the sonorous, soul-stirring resonances of Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. From his early sermons to his letter from 
a Birmingham jail, from the epic address at the Lin- 
coln Memorial during the 1963 March on Washington 
to his acceptance speech at the Nobel ceremonies, 
King’s rhetoric rang richly with both the ageless ca- 
dences of Negro spirituals and the moral immediacy of 
the civil rights struggle. His voice was for his time and be- 
yond. Highlights: 
®@ ON NONVIOLENCE (from Birmingham jail, 1963): In 
your statement, you asserted that our actions, even 
though peaceful, must be condemned because they pre- 
cipitate violence. Isn't this like condemning the robbed 
man because his possession of money precipitated the 
evil act of robbery? Isn't this like condemning Jesus be- 
cause his unique God-consciousness and never-ceasing 
devotion to God’s will precipitated the evil act of the 
Crucifixion? 
®@ ON ECONOMIC EQUALITY (1965): What good does it 
do to be able to eat at a lunch counter if you can’t buy 
a hamburger? 
@ ON THE NEGRO IN AMERICA (from Birmingham jail, 
1963): Before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, we were 
here. Before the pen of Jefferson etched across the pages 
of history the majestic words of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, we were here. If the inexpressible cruelties 
of slavery could not stop us, the opposition we now face 
will surely fail. We will win our freedom because the sa- 
cred heritage of our nation and the eternal will of God 
are embodied in our echoing demands. 
@ ON NONCONFORMITY (1963): This hour in_ history 
needs a dedicated circle of transformed nonconformists. 
Dangerous passions of pride, hatred and selfishness are en- 
throned in our lives; truth lies prostrate on the rugged 
hills of nameless Calvaries, The saving of our world 
from pending doom will come, not through the com- 
placent adjustment of the conforming majority, but 
through the creative maladjustment of a nonconforming 
minority. | confess that I never intend to become adjust- 
ed to the evils of segregation and the crippling effects of 
discrimination, to the moral degeneracy of religious big- 
otry and the corroding effects of narrow sectarianism, to 
economic conditions that deprive men of work and food, 
and to the insanities of militarism and the self-defeating 
effects of physical violence. 
@ ON BLACK POWER (1967): Today's despair is a poor 
chisel to carve out tomorrow's justice. Black Power is an 
implicit and often explicit belief in black separatism. Yet 
behind Black Power's legitimate and necessary concern 
for group unity and black identity lies the belief that 
there can be a separate black road to power and fulfill- 
ment. Few ideas are more unrealistic. There is no salva- 
tion for the Negro through isolation, 
@ ON MARCHING FOR CIVIL RIGHTS (Selma to Mont- 
gomery, 1965): Like an idea whose time has come, not 





even the marching of mighty armies can halt us. We are 
moving to the land of freedom. Let us march to the re- 
alization of the American dream. Let us march on 
segregated housing. Let us march on segregated schools. 
Let us march on poverty. Let us march on ballot boxes, 
march on ballot boxes until race baiters disappear from 
the political arena, until the Wallaces of our nation trem- 
ble away in silence. My people, my people, listen! The 
battle is in our hands. 
© ON PEACE (1964); Sooner or later all the people of the 
world will have to discover a way to live together in 
peace and thereby transform this pending cosmic clegy 
into a creative psalm of brotherhood. I refuse to accept 
the view that mankind is so tragically bound to the star- 
less midnight of racism and war that the bright day- 
break of peace and brotherhood can never become a 
reality. This is why right temporarily defeated is stronger 
than evil triumphant. 
® ON THE DREAM OF FREEDOM (1963): So even though 
we face the difficulties of today and tomorrow, I still 
have a dream, I have a dream that one day this nation 
will rise up and live out the true meaning of its creed 
_ that all men are created equal. | have a dream that 
one day even the state of Mississippi, a state sweltering 
with the heat of oppression, will be transformed into an 
oasis of freedom and justice. | have a dream that my 
four little children will one day live in a nation where 
they will not be judged by the color of their skin but by 
the content of their character. I have a dream today. 
And if America is to be a great nation, this must be- 
come true. 

So let freedom ring. From the prodigious hilltops of 
New Hampshire, let freedom ring. From the mighty 
mountains of New York, let freedom ring. From the 
heightening Alleghenies of Pennsylvania, let freedom ring. 
But not only that; let freedom ring from Stone Moun- 
tain of Georgia. Let freedom ring from every hill and 
molehill of Mississippi. And when this happens, when 
we let it ring, we will speed that day when all of God's 
children, black men and white men, Jews and Gentiles, 
Protestants and Catholics, will be able to join hands and 
sing in the words of the old Negro spiritual: 

Free at last, free at last, 

Thank God Almighty, we're free at last. 
© ON HIS OWN FUTURE (April 3, 1968); We've got some 
difficult days ahead. But it really doesn’t matter with me 
now. Because I've been to the mountaintop. I won't 
mind. Like anybody, I would like to live a long life. Lon- 
gevity has its place. But I'm not concerned about that 
now. I just want to do God's will. And he’s allowed me 
to go up to the mountain. And I've looked over, and 
I've seen the Promised Land. I may not get there with 
you, but I want you to know tonight that we as a people 
will get to the Promised Land. So I'm happy tonight. 
I'm not fearing any man. Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord. 
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Cleveland and Chicago. Already, dur- 
ing the Watts uprising, there had come 
the first hint of King’s tenuous tenure 
A young looter, asked if he thought 
Dr. King would approve, retorted 
“Martin Luther Who?” 

More and more, King shifted and dif- 
fused his aims. He inveighed against 
the Viet Nam war, saying it hamstrung 
the civil rights drive and the war on pov- 
erty, Calling at one point for a $4,000-a 
year guaranteed family income in the 
U.S., he threatened national boycotts 
and spoke of disrupting entire cities by 
nonviolent but obstructive camp-ins. His 
newly emphasized goals; “Economic se 
curity; decent, sanitary housing; a qual 
ity education 

Warning that the civil rights move 
ment was “very, very close” to a split, 
he exhorted believers in nonviolence to 
become “more forthright, more aggres 
sive, more militant.” Late last year he 
added: “We have learned from hard 
and bitter experience that our Govern 
ment does not move to correct a prob- 
lem involving race until it is confront- 
ed directly and dramatically.” At the 
end, he was organizing the massive 
march of the poor on Washington 
and if Congress proved recalcitrant, he 
threatened to obstruct the national po 
litical conventions 

Slave v. Grave, Throughout his ora 
tory ran a dark premonition that he 
would be slain. And with reason 
Back in Montgomery, a_ twelve-stick 
dynamite bomb had been thrown on 
his porch, but failed to explode. In Har- 
lem in 1958, a deranged Negro woman 
stabbed him dangerously near the heart 
He had been pummeled and punished 
by white bullies in many parts of the 
South. He was hit in the head by a 
rock thrown in Chicago. When he 
won the Nobel Prize, Coretta King 
mused: “For the past ten years, we 
have lived with the threat of death al 
ways present.” King himself had once 
said, “The quality, not the longevity, 
of one’s life is what is important, If 
you are cut down in a movement that 
is designed to save the soul of a na 
tion, then no other death could be 
more redemptive.” In simmering Phil 
adelphia, Miss., he declared: “Before l 
will be a slave, I will be dead in my 
grave.” That epitaph hardly symbolizes 
what King stood for: life and love 
not death and despair 

The nation may take greater heart 
from the luminous words he flung into 
the face of white America: “We will 
match your capacity to inflict suffering 
with our capacity to endure suffering 
We will meet your physical force with 
soul force. We will not hate you, but 
we cannot in all good conscience obey 
your unjust laws. We will soon wear 
you down by our capacity to suffer 
And in winning our freedom, we will 
so appeal to your heart and conscience 
that we will win you in the process.” 
In his death, if not in life, Martin Lu- 
ther King may have gone far toward 
that goal 
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The Man in Room 5 


He was not a very methodical mur- 
derer. U.S. Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark, who descended on Memphis with 
75 federal lawmen 14 hours after Mar- 
tin Luther King was shot, said that the 
assassin had shed an “unsually large” 
amount of physical and psychological 
evidence 

In the frowzy—and unlocked—com 
munal bathroom where the killer wait- 
ed for more than an hour before he 
could fire the fatal shot, investigators 
found a handprint, a thumbprint and 
an expended casing from his rifle. On 
the street outside the rooming house, 
where he occupied Room 5 with a 
clear view of King’s motel across the 
way, he dropped his rifle and a blue 
overnight bag containing some clothes 
All of these items and imprints gave 
the FBI and Memphis police a mi- 
croscopic field day whose yield should 
provide invaluable courtroom evidence 

Though few occupants of the room 
ing house who saw “John Willard” 
might prove credible witnesses, there 
were several solid citizens who distinct 
ly recall his appearance and manner 
isms. One was Bessie Brewer, the room 
ing-house manager, who recalls quite 
clearly the killer's looks, height (about 
6 ft.), age (30-32), build (roughly 165 
Ibs. and slender) and accent (“He spoke 
just like any other Memphian,” f« 
with a drawl). Other witnesses recount 
ed in detail how a man of that descrip 
tion ran from the rooming house at the 
time of the shooting (6:01 p.m.), leaped 
into a white Mustang with no front li 








cense plate (all Tennessee cars have 
two), and then “laid rubber” up the 
plus a total reward 
offer of $100,000—seemed more than 
enough to turn up the killer 


road, Those clues 





ASSASSIN’S WINDOW (THIRD FROM LEFT 
More than enough clues 


The fact remains that the Memphis 
police—there were 35 in the imme 
diate neighborhood—mutfed their best 
chance to capture the killer during the 
minutes immediately after the shot. He 
escaped in exactly the right direction 
the entrance to the rooming house tront 
ed on a street just one block west ol 
Mulberry, across which the shooting oc 
curred. Thus the gunman had eluded 
the main concentration of police even 
before he hit the street, Just why he 
dropped his weapon and overnight bag 
is a mystery. Though the search spread 
to a six-state area (Alabama, Arkansas 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri and 
Tennessee), Attorney General Clark re- 
fused to predict an early arrest 





SCOPE-SIGHT VIEW OF MOTEL BALCONY 
And then laid rubber on the road. 
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JOHNSON ANNOUNCING HIS NON-CANDIDACY 
Seismic impact only begun to be felt. 


THE RENUNCIATION 


eee JOHNSON’S renunciation of 
a second term as President dum- 
founded all but a score of relatives and 
top aides, who suspected that it might 
be coming. It was not included in the ad- 
vance text of his bombing-pause speech. 
Only an hour before he went before 
the television cameras did he order a 
U.S. Army Signal Corps man to put 
his climactic words on the Tele- 
PrompTers. Even then, Johnson said, 
“I'm not going to know probably until 
I get in there whether I’m going to use 
that speech.” 

By the time Johnson reached the cru- 
cial passage 35 minutes after his ad- 
dress began, many Americans had al 
ready switched off their television sets. 
Others had grown heavy-lidded. Still 
others slouched, fast asleep, before flick- 
ering tubes. Then, with the particular 
relish he derives from surprises, the 
President jolted his countrymen out of 
their Sunday somnolence with the big- 
gest surprise of all. Said he, in a sen- 
tence that may already have earned its 
place among historic American quota- 
tions: “I shall not seek, and I will not 
accept, the nomination of my party for 
another term as your President,” 

The seismic impact of Johnson's with- 
drawal statement has only begun to be 
felt. Politically, it means a bitter battle 
for the succession among Democrats 
and an anguished reappraisal among Re- 
publicans concerning Richard Nixon's 
chances for election in November. With- 
in the U.S., it could mark the begin- 
ning of a frenetic effort by Johnson to 
complete the record of domestic legis- 
lation that he wants to stand as histo- 
ry’s yardstick for his presidency, In 
foreign affairs, it could bring more in- 
tense efforts to end the war—either by 
negotiations or by heavier fighting. In 
any event, the President no longer has 
to adjust his policies, as he put it, “to 
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win a primary or a state convention or 
please some party leader.” 

Walking Out. It had long been con- 
sidered axiomatic that if Lyndon John 
son could walk, he would run for a 
second term. But in the months preced- 
ing his withdrawal, his problems mount- 
ed relentlessly. The nation was so di- 
vided over Viet Nam that it was no 
longer possible for the President or 
many of his Cabinet members to travel 
without the danger of a rowdy dem- 
onstration. Another summer of racial 
riots in the black ghettos seemed cer- 
tain. The U.S. dollar was being brutal- 
ly battered by foreign gold speculators. 
Not least among the factors affecting 
his decision was the unforeseen strength 
of Senators Robert Kennedy and Eu- 
gene McCarthy in their challenge to 
his renomination. So low had John- 
son’s popularity sunk, said one Dem- 
ocratic official, that last-minute surveys 
before the Wisconsin primary gave him 
a humiliating 12% of the vote there. 

As Richard Neustadt, director of Har- 
vard’s Institute of Politics, observed last 
week: “It never hurts to walk out at 
the end, instead of being carried out.” 
And Lyndon Johnson, realizing that he 
was in danger of being carried out, 
chose the more graceful exit. 

Voicing Doubts. Johnson had long 
toyed with the idea of renouncing a sec- 
ond term. After his election in 1964 by 
the greatest popular margin in history, 
Johnson and his wife discussed the pos- 
sibility of his retirement. According to 
White House Press Secretary George 
Christian, Lady Bird “thought it best 
that her husband step out after one 
elected term—but she didn’t pressure 
him, She’s not that kind of woman.” 
She did nudge him from time to time. 
During one visit to retired Congressman 
Carl Vinson, who returned to Georgia 
after 50 years in the House, she said: 





“See, Lyndon, there’s a man who can 
leave Washington and be happy.” 

Last spring the President mentioned 
to his friend of 30 years, Texas Gov- 
ernor John Connally, that he might not 
run again. He voiced a similar opinion 
to Robert McNamara in August. In Oc- 
tober, Johnson dictated the bare out- 
line of a withdrawal statement to Chris- 
tian at the L.B.J. ranch. Christian took 
the draft to Austin to show it to Con- 
nally, who was himself considering re- 
tirement after three terms. 

Crystallization Point. Plainly, the 
President was stung by the savagery of 
the criticism aimed at him. Early in his 
presidency, he had declared: “I want to 
do only one thing in this job. I want to 
unite this country.” But a few years 
later, during a tour of the ranch, he 
showed some friends a great tree and 
sadly told them: “This is the tree I ex- 
pect to be buried under. When my 
grandchildren see this tree, I want them 
to think of me as the man who saved 
Asia and Viet Nam and who did some- 
thing for the Negroes of this country. 
Yet I have lost popularity on Viet Nam 
and on the Negro question.” The Pres- 
ident's aides claim that Johnson's brood- 
ing reached “a point of crystallization” 
some time last fall. When General Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland, commander of 
U.S. forces in Viet Nam, visited the 
U.S. in November, Johnson asked how 
American troops would react if he re- 
fused to run for another term. The 
answer was that they would be sur- 
prised, but would understand. 

Just before Christmas, as Johnson 
was about to depart for Rome on his 
round-the-world tour, he called former 
White House Aide Horace Busby, now 
managing a Washington consulting firm, 
to his compartment aboard Air Force 
One. “What do you think I ought to 
do next year?” he asked, referring to 
the presidential race. Busby suggested 
that he withdraw. In mid-January he 
asked Busby and Christian to draft a 
withdrawal statement for use in his 1968 
State of the Union speech. 

Before leaving to deliver that ad- 
dress, Johnson showed his statement to 
Lady Bird. She changed a few words, 
then kept the statement. Johnson, con- 
vinced that Congress would give short 
shrift to his legislative program if he an- 
nounced his withdrawal at that time, 
had once again deferred the decision. 

An Animal in the Forest. Deepening 
troubles at home and abroad finally per- 
suaded the President to go through with 
it. He yearned, as he told visitors last 
week, to be “like an animal in the for- 
est, go to sleep under a tree, cat when 
I feel like it, read a bit, and after a 
while, do whatever I want to do.” 

While preparing the bombing-pause 
speech, he summoned Busby to the 
White House, again asked his advice 
about withdrawing. Most of the Pres- 
ident’s aides were urging him to mount 
a vigorous campaign against Kennedy 
and McCarthy. But Busby counseled: 
“I wish you could do what we talked 
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about in January.” Johnson asked him 
to draft a new statement to that effect 
After a restless night, he called Busby 
in again on the day of the speech and 
urged him to draft yet another with 
drawal statement, emphasizing the need 


for national unity. While he labored 
over the announcement tn the Treaty 
Room of the White House, Johnson 


went to St. Dominic’s Roman Catholic 
Church with Luci and her husband Pat 
Nugent, afterward stopped at Southwest 
Washington's Watergate Apartments, 
where Vice President Hubert Humphrey 
and his wife Muriel were packing for a 
trip to Mexico City to Latin 
American nuclear nonproliferation trea 
ty. Johnson showed Humphrey the two 
alternative endings to his scheduled 
speech, told him that he was seriously 
considering using the second one—the 
no-run announcement. “I can under 
stand your reasoning,” Humphrey told 
him, “but I wish you wouldn't do it.” 

In the Dark. Through the rest of the 
day, Johnson reviewed the decision with 


sign a 


did Johnson's other son-in-law. Lynda 
had her doubts. So did Luci, who told 
friends later: “The saddest thing is that 
] will be 21 by November, and I won't 
be able to vote for my father.” 
Some Johnson aides were in the dark 
until the last moment. Two days before 
the speech, Campaign Strategist James 
Rowe submitted a memorandum advis- 
ing the President that Dem- 
ocratic leaders—and a TIME correspon- 
dent—had whether he 
intended to run. At the same time, he 
advised Johnson that his latest state-by- 
state survey showed him easily winning 
renomination on the first ballot. Rowe, 
Postmaster General Lawrence O'Brien 
and other campaign aides spent most 
of Sunday charting L.B.J.’s race, un- 
aware of his impending announcement 
Not an Hour or a Day. Only in the 


several 


questioned 


closing minutes of his speech, when 
Johnson raised his hand to his fore- 
head and started reading the words, 
“Of those to whom much its given, 


much is asked,” was Lady Bird certain 


tinued, “there is division in the Amer- 
ican house There is divisiveness 
among us all tonight.” Said the 
ident: “What we won when all of our 
people united just must not be lost in 


now 


Pres- 


distrust and selfishness 
and politics among any of our people 
And believing this as I do, I have con- 
cluded that I should not permit the 
presidency to become involved tn the 
partsan divisions that are developing 
in this political year. With American 
sons in the fields tar away, with Amer- 
ica’s future under challenge right here 
at home, with our hopes and the world’s 
hopes for peace in the balance every 
day, I do not believe that I should de 
vote an hour or a day of my 
any personal partisan causes.” 

Even up to that point, Johnson might 
merely have been striking a charac- 
teristic “above-the-battle” Then 
came the sentence that prompted mil 
lions to wonder if they had heard cor 
rectly. They had 

Nothing Quite Like It. Even those 


suspicion and 


time to 


stance 


his family. Lynda had just returned — that he was going through with it who had been forewarned were caught 


from the West Coast, where she had The President noted that, during a 37- off guard. “I'm stunned,” said Connal 
seen her husband, Marine Captain year career, “I have put the unity of — ly. “I didn’t think it would happen.” 
Charles Robb, off to Viet Nam. Before the people first,” for “a house divided Humphrey, who heard the speech on 


Ambassador Fulton 
City home, said 
moment for me.” 


he left, Robb had been told that his fa 
might announce his with- 
He levied his little approval, as 


against itself by the spirit of faction, of — the radio at US 
party, of region, of religion, of race, is | Freeman's Mexico 
a house that cannot stand.” Yet, he con- “This is a very sad 


ther-in-law 
drawal 






HOW H.S.T. WITHDREW 


N March 29, 1952, 16 years and two days before Lyn- 
don Johnson served his notice of non-candidacy, 
Harry S. Truman appeared at Washington's National 
Guard Armory, where some 6,000 Democrats had col 
lected for a ritual $100-a-plate Jefferson—Jackson Day 
dinner. For months, the nation had been speculating 
about whether Truman, at 67, would run for re-election 
to a second full term, and as the President launched into 
a give-’em-hell harangue, partisans at the dinner smiled 
that Old Harry was off and running again 

Like Johnson, Truman was mischievously delighted by 
his own surprises. Not until near the end of his perora- 
tion did Truman deadpan: “I shall not be a candidate 
for re-election, I shall not accept a renomination.” 

° 

Of the four “accidental Presidents” in this century 
Vice Presidents who succeeded upon the deaths of their 
predecessors—Theodore Roosevelt and Calvin Coolidge 
were at the crests of their popularity when they declined few 




















HARRY & BESS TRUMAN ON MARCH 29, 1952 


himself early in 





intimates. In a memorandum to 












second full terms. Johnson and Truman were both in 1950, Truman wrote: “Eight vears as President is enough.’ 
shoal waters. In Truman's case, three Democratic Sena . 
tors—Oklahoma’s Robert Kerr, Tennessee’s Estes Ke A major difference between the Truman and Johnson 


decisions is that the discontent with Truman was tame 
compared with the virulent hatreds that Johnson aroused 
Then, too, except for the Dixiecrats who threatened to 
bolt as they had in 1948, the intraparty feud that Tru- 
man faced was minor. His really serious problem would 
have been trying to defeat the probable G.O.P. can 
didate, Dwight Eisenhower 

Even so, two days after Truman’s announcement, the 
New York Herald Tribune published an editorial curi- 
ously similar to those that other papers would run 16 
years later: “The effect of this withdrawal upon the po- 
litical scene should be to clear the air and to clarify the 
issues. A campaign in which he participated would have 
turned inevitably on negative, disruptive arguments.” 


fauver and Georgia's Richard Russell—were avowed can 
didates against him, and earlier that March Kefauver 
had embarrassingly defeated the President in the New 
Hampshire primary; just four months before, Truman's 
popularity polls had skidded to an alltime low of 23% 
More important, Truman was hagridden by a long, 
apparently stalemated Asian war. While the Korean ar 
mistice negotiations begun ten months before remained 
in limbo, Republicans were sniping mercilessly at the Ad 
ministration, hissing about Deepfreezes and mink coats, 
Communism and corruption in Government. More than 
ever, Truman was ready for the peace of Independence, 
Mo. In fact, he had made his withdrawal decision a full 
three years before, confiding it, like Johnson, to only a 
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Muriel wept. The next morning, when 
Humphrey showed up with red-rimmed 
eyes to address U.S. residents in Mex- 
ico, he quipped: “It’s smog. I had no 
idea you were so close to Los Angeles.” 
There were precedents for the Pres- 
ident’s action—and yet there had never 
been anything quite like it. Every Vice 
President who succeeded to the pres- 
idency in this century has renounced a 
second full term. But Theodore Roo- 
sevelt eventually sought another term 
on a third-party ticket, Calvin Coolidge 
courted a draft, and Harry Truman 
(see box preceding page), had served 
for 7 years before bowing out. 
Politicians, uncharacteristically, were 
at a loss for words. “I don’t know 
quite what to say,” stammered Bobby 
Kennedy. Said McCarthy: “I think I’m 
surprised.” Former G.O.P. Presidential 
Candidate Alf Landon declared: “I do 


son's statement that he wanted “to pre- 
serve the honor, integrity and dignity 
of the office of the presidency” and con- 
sidered his action a grand, even noble 
gesture for the sake of the nation. “I 
doubt if any single speech in history has 
so abruptly turned feelings around on 
one man,” said California Democratic 
Committeeman Eugene Wyman, “He 
really defused the hatred toward him.” 

Not entirely. In Boston, Harvard, 
M.LT., and Boston University students 
marched across the Charles River, and 
one shouted: “It's V-J day—victory over 
Johnson!” Outside the White House, a 
group of youths unfurled a banner read- 
ing THANKS, L.B.J. In Kansas City, a 
photographer wrote: “Congratulations. 
It was the best thing you could possi- 
bly have given up for Lent.” Of a 
record 20,000 letters and telegrams that 
poured into the White House, however, 
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WHITE HOUSE DEMONSTRATION AFTER TY SPEECH 
To preserve honor, integrity and dignity. 


not recall a more momentous event of 
this kind in our entire history.” Barry 
Goldwater had a more down-to-earth re- 
action. “I went and had another drink,” 
he said. “I just couldn't believe my 
ears.” Senate Minority Leader Everett 
M. Dirksen bitterly noted that the “per- 
sonal and sometimes ugly” criticism of 
the President by his fellow Democrats 
helped drive him to his decision. Said 
Dirksen: “The harpies of the shore shall 
pluck the eagle of the sea.” 

V-J Day. Undoubtedly, Johnson’s mo- 
tivation will be the subject of debate 
for years to come. Some attributed the 
decision to his health; one Democrat, 
in fact, reported that Johnson had been 
denied renewal of a $250,000 insur- 
ance policy if he decided to undertake 
a national campaign. But Johnson's car- 
diologist, Dr. J. Willis Hurst, noted that 
he has been healthy since his 1955 cor- 
onary attack, and is now “clearly in 
the category of a man who has never 
had a heart attack.” 

Some saw the move as a self-serving 
attempt to increase his stature in histo- 
ry. Others accepted at face value John- 
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all but a few congratulated the Pres- 
ident for a magnanimous action. 

Completely Irrevocable. Many of 
Johnson’s critics could not bring them- 
selves to believe that he was sincere 
He might have “something up his 
sleeve,” said Pediatrician Benjamin 
Spock. “I hope he means it,” said re- 
tired Lieut. General James Gavin. “I'm 
afraid he doesn’t, and that he would ac- 
cept a fair draft.” Many sophisticated 
Europeans suspected that Johnson 
hoped to duplicate the feat of Egypt's 
Nasser, who “quit” after the disastrous 
war with Israel in 1967 but was re- 
stored to power by popular demand. 
“Is this a false exit,” wondered Paris’ 
Le Monde, designed “to stop the rapid 
decline of his popularity and make for 
himself a plebiscite of tears?” 

There is always that possibility—par- 
ticularly if his peace moves yield re- 
sults. But after his speech, Johnson sum- 
moned reporters to the Cézanne-studded 
Yellow Room in the living quarters of 
the White House and told them that 
his decision was “completely irrevoca- 
ble.” A reporter suggested sympatheti- 





cally that he was sacrificing himself for 
the sake of unity. “No,” he snapped, “I 
am not sacrificing anything. I am just 
doing what I think is right, what I 
think is best calculated to permit me to 
render the maximum service possible 
to the country in the limited time that 
I have left.” 

The Wrong Convention. The next 
morning the President felt, as he told 
friends, like a man who had shed a 
sack of cement.* He flew out to Chi- 
cago to address the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, auipped that one 
of his aides had told him: “It looks to 
me like vou are going to the wrong con- 
vention in Chicago.” In a notably re- 
strained speech, he made an unchar- 
acteristically modest confession: “I 
understand, far better than some of my 
severe and perhaps intolerant critics 
would admit, my own shortcomings as 
a communicator.” 

That night he went to bed early, 
for the first time in memory did not 
bother to wade through his thick stack 
of night reading, even overslept the 
next morning. Relaxed, almost jaunty, 
he told a group at the Department of 
Agriculture: “I am a Hereford breed- 
er. I sell registered calves. | am going 
to have a lot of time to work on It pret- 
ty soon.” 

Cordial Confrontation. He avoided 
partisan politics, despite rising pressures 
to endorse Hubert Humphrey. Said 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
after a breakfast meeting: “I think he 
will keep hands off and let the Dem- 
ocratic Convention decide.” 

Bobby Kennedy. for one, wanted to 
make sure of that. He requested a meet 
ing “to discuss how we might work 
together in the interest of national unity 
during the coming months,” and John- 
son quickly agreed to the get-together. 
It was their first formal session since 
the bitter 45-minute confrontation in 
the White House 14 months ago, when 
the President angrily lashed out at Bob- 
by for having fostered rumors that he 
had received a Viet Nam peace feeler 
during a European visit. Now, in an 
hour-long meeting described by both 
sides as “cordial,” Johnson briefed Ken 
nedy on the crises confronting the na- 
tion and told him, in effect: “If you 
want to assume this burden and if the 
people want vou to, why should I stand 
in the way?” 

Still, the roots of the Johnson-Ken- 
nedy antagonism go deep, and many 
Democrats anticipate that sooner or lat- 
er the President will do something to 
prop up Humphrey. For the time be- 
ing, Johnson is determined not to let 
partisan politicking dilute his withdraw- 
al gesture and thereby diminish his ef- 


* The obverse of Harry Truman’s comment 
on April 13, 1945, the day after Franklin Roo 
sevelt's death and his own swearing-in as 
President. “I don't know whether you fellows 
ever had a load of hay fall on you,” he told 
a group of reporters, “but when they told me 
yesterday what had happened, I felt like the 
moon, the stars and all the planets had fallen 
on me,” 
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fectiveness as a negotiator with Hanoi 
“When the time comes to take an ac- 
tive part,” he told newsmen after his 
speech, “I will make my announcement 
I don't want to get into that now.” 

Dead Pigeon. In the Republican 


camp, officials were concerned that 
Johnson’s withdrawal would make 
things inestimably more difficult for 


their prospective nominee, Nixon. “We 
had a pigeon,” said a Nebraska Re- 
publican, referring to Johnson, “and he 
flew the coop.” Indeed, a quickie Louis 
Harris Poll, taken in the first two days 
after the President's announcement, 


showed Nixon runnning behind all of 
the likely Democratic candidates. Ken 
nedy led Nixon 41% to 35%, Mc- 


Carthy led 39% to 33%, after trailing 
Nixon by 9% a month back; and Hum 
phrey, 35% to 34% 

As a result, even though Nixon 
romped through last week’s Wisconsin 
primary with 80% of the vote, some Re 
publicans are convinced that the up 
shot of Johnson’s action will be to bring 
New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke 
feller back into the race. For the time 
being, Rocky holding back, still 
maintaining that a genuine draft 
the only thing that could return him to 
contention, “Sure, Johnson's out,” 
a Rockefeller aide, “but that doesn't 
change our problem—the Republican 
Party. They don’t want Rockefeller. It's 
as simple as that.” In an effort to rem 
edy the problem, a group of influential 
Republican moderates laid plans for the 
formation of a National Rockefeller for 
President Committee. Rocky gave the 
committee his quiet approval, but even 
so, unless he begins campaigning ac 
tively, it is questionable whether many 
party professionals will be eager to risk 
Nixon's revenge by supporting him 

Mad Calliope. Among Democrats, 
the initial feeling was that Johnson's 
pull-out would prompt a mad dash for 
the Kennedy camp. “I was afraid there 
would be a rush to Bobby,” confessed 
Gene McCarthy. “But it hasn't devel- 
oped yet.” Indeed, the most significant 
fact in the aftermath of L.B.J.’s speech 
was the reluctance of Democrats to 
budge in any direction. “There should 
be no headlong rush to anyone's band- 
wagon,” advised New Jersey's Governor 
Richard Hughes, and most politicians 
heeded him. Chief among the fence sit 
ters was Chicago’s mayor, Richard 
Daley, who is keeping all of his op- 
tions open at least until the June 11 
Illinois primary, and probably until just 
before the August convention. One Mid- 
western party leader speculated that 
Daley would ultimately wind up back- 
ing Kennedy. “I think Daley will hold 
out on Bobby,” he said, “until he gets 
a good haircut and begins talking in a 
way that doesn't shake the bankers up 
so much.” 

Kennedy, of course, is the man to 
beat. If he crushes McCarthy in In 
diana's May 7 primary and tf Hum- 
phrey fails to work up a head of steam, 
his campaign is likely to roar into Chi- 
cago like a mad calliope, all its pipes 


was 
was 


said 
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ablast. But Bobby has problems. He 
stands to inherit much of the “hate 
vote” hitherto directed at Johnson. He 
has been robbed of his two big targets— 
the President and the war—though he 
insisted last week, during a five-state 
swing: “The war is not over. The elec- 
tion is not over. We cannot afford to 
relax.” Bobby’s appeal has been limited 
mostly to the militant young, Negroes 
and intellectuals; McCarthy has shown 
strength in academe, suburbia and, sur- 
prisingly, sizable swaths of rural Amer- 
ica. But neither has made much head- 
way in the traditional repositories of 
Democratic strength—the blue-collar 
ethnic districts of the big cities, and 
the South 

Getting Interested. That is where 
Hubert Humphrey's strength may lie. 


puts it. He has been Johnson’s top liai- 
son man with the nation’s mayors, has 
won their affection and in many cases 


their solid support. Of all the Dem- 
ocratic candidates, he is the most ac- 
ceptable to the South. Said a Texas 


Democrat: “I never thought I'd live to 


see the day when Hubert Humphrey 
would be the most conservative can- 
didate seeking the presidential nomi- 


nation of the Democratic Party.” 
McCarthy's impressive 57%-to-35% 
victory over Johnson in Wisconsin lost 
a lot of its luster after the President's 
withdrawal. “I feel as if I'm in a horse 
race and have made the turn for home 
and the other horse has jumped the 
rail and started eating grass,” jested the 
Minnesotan. “It makes it a litthe em 
barrassing running for the wire alone.” 





JACKIE KENNEDY & L.BJ. AT ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL 
Likely to spring quite a few more surprises. 


He held off an immediate declaration 
of candidacy, but he was plainly itch 
ing to take the plunge. “You know, 
I'm getting interested,” he told cheer- 
ing labor leaders in Pittsburgh. And he 
told the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives in Washington: “I’m per 
fectly willing to stick around this town 
a long ume.’ 

Humphrey has some grave draw- 
backs. He is indelibly a part of the 
Great Society, tarnished by its failures 
as well as burnished by its successes 
His once vivid image has faded in the 
penumbra of the vice-presidency. He 
has lost much of his old liberal con- 
stituency, and there are still many con 
servatives who cannot quite believe he 
has changed his fiery stripes. 

Nonetheless, he stands to inherit the 
support of the party regulars who were 
standing by Johnson, of labor leaders 
and of many businessmen. As in Nix 
on's case, his tireless work for the party 
has given him “a lot of chips to cash 
Democratic chairman 


in,” as a state 


For the forthcoming primaries in In 
diana, Nebraska, Oregon and California, 
he will have company—perhaps more 
than he wishes. Kennedy is the favorite 
to defeat him in all of them, and though 
McCarthy has made plans to triple his 
efforts for Indiana’s May 7 
hedging his bets by downplaying the 
election's significance. “You don't have 
to win every primary,” he said. “You 
just have to make a good showing and 
win your share.” McCarthy's best hope 
for winning his share, however, may be 
a Humphrey-Kennedy deadlock at the 
convention, leading to his selection as 


test, he is 


a compromise candidate 
Man of Surprises. During his talk 


with Kennedy, the President said that 
“the time may come” when he will 
want to express a preference, That 


should bring a lot of politicians down 
off the and have considerable 
bearing on the nomination 

In the meantime, the President seems 
more in command and more relaxed 
than at any time since the palmy days 


fence 
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of 1964, when everything in L.B.J.’s gar- 
den seemed to be coming up roses. For 
the first time in months, he is free of 
the fear that his appearance in almost 
any city will provoke riots. In Chicago, 
spectators were unsure whether to ap- 
plaud his presence, since that might 
have suggested pleasure at his with- 
drawal, and so they simply gawked; 
but there were no catcalls. When he vis- 
ited New York City later in the week 
for the investiture of Archbishop Ter- 
ence J. Cooke, he was applauded out- 
side St. Patrick’s Cathedral and given 
an ovation by the crowd of 5,000 in- 
side. Among the guests in the cathe- 
dral, seated two rows behind Johnson 
and Luci, was Jacqueline Kennedy. As 
he left, he stopped to say a few words 
to his predecessor's widow, and was 
photographed with her in an exchange 
of warm smiles. 

Before returning to Washington, 
Johnson whipped over to the United 
Nations for a hastily arranged 60-min- 
ute conference with Secretary-General 
U Thant. “Well,” said U.S. Ambassador 
to the U.N. Arthur Goldberg to Thant 
of the unexpected call, “he’s a man of 
surprises,” 

A Force to Reckon With, In the 
nine months remaining to him, John- 
son is likely to spring quite a few 
more. One came just three days after 
his withdrawal, when he announced that 
he was flying to Hawaii for strategy con- 
ferences with Saigon-based U.S. dip 
lomats and military leaders on Hanoi's 
offer to talk about talks. General West- 
moreland flew to Washington instead 
for a weekend conference with the Pres- 
ident. Said Westmoreland somewhat in- 
felicitously: “I understand you have had 
a little trouble here yourself.” 

Freed of his political shackles, John- 
son can be expected to move more 
forcefully than he dared during the 
years when he was trying to maintain 
his “big tent” consensus. Congress, for 
example, can expect a gale of presiden- 
tial messages, and while the men on 
Capitol Hill are not notably generous 
to Presidents whose terms are drawing 
to a close, they may be spurred to act 
by a spurt in Johnson's popularity. 

For even though Johnson was tagged 
a lame duck as soon as he announced 
his intention to withdraw, he is now in 
fact a bird of rather singular muscular- 
ity. He retains the allegiance of count- 
less party regulars, labor officials, busi- 
nessmen and civil rights leaders, There 
is every likelihood that his rating in 
the public-opinion polls will rise con- 
siderably as a result of the renuncia 
tion. Together, these factors will give 
him considerable leverage, which he has 
not had in recent months. And Lyndon 
Johnson, who above all else craves a fa- 
vorable verdict from history, will un- 
doubtedly use those levers in a final, 
all-out effort to solve the two problems 
that have increasingly bedeviled his 
presidency—the war in Viet Nam, the 
racial confrontation at home. 
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THE WAR: Hopeful Half Steps 


FTER three years of ever more fu- 

rious combat, after dozens of feints 
and one-sided gestures toward concilia- 
tion, the U.S. and North Viet Nam 
finally moved in the same direction at 
the same time. The first half step, when 
it occurred, was just as swift as it was 
unforeseen. 

It came last week when President 
Johnson dramatically restricted the U.S. 
bombing of North Viet Nam without 
demanding any reciprocal restraint by 
the Communists. North Viet Nam, in 
turn, agreed to the first significant face- 
to-face diplomatic contact with the U.S. 
since embassy-level talks in Moscow 14 
months ago, although its insistence upon 
an end to all attacks on its territory had 
not been met. Washington accepted, 
even though Hanoi limited the initial 
agenda to the question of a full cessa- 
tion of U.S. attacks. The entire ex- 
change took just 68 hours. Washington, 
through embassy channels in Laos, im- 
mediately proposed Geneva as the meet- 
ing place. North Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh, in a Hanoi 
interview with CBS, suggested Pnom- 
penh, the Cambodian capital, as the site. 

Whether these events will loom large 
in history, or will fade along with all the 
previous false starts towards peace, may 
not be known for weeks to come, Not 


Gulf 


of Tonkin 





even negotiations on the main issues of 
the conflict are assured, let alone a suc- 
cessful outcome. On the other hand, said 
the President, “it could lead to another 
positive step and another positive step 
and another positive step that might end 
this terrible war.” 

No Cracks. Even the first half step 
proved difficult for each side. Bombing 
of the North, particularly around the 
heavy-population centers, has been a 
constant impediment to any peace talks 
—not to say one of the most emotional 
issues of the war. Between May 1965 
and February 1967, the U.S. suspend- 
ed the bombing—"“Operation Rolling 
Thunder”—five times, the halts ranging 
in duration from two to 37 days. None 
of them cracked the diplomatic ice. 

Last year the Johnson Administration 
considered a partial pause—exemptng 
the area north of the 20th parallel from 
bombardment—but- military — advice 
went against it. In subsequent testimo- 
ny before the Senate’s Preparedness In- 
vestigation Subcommittee, General 
Earle Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said that he and his col- 
leagues had “concluded unanimously 
that the concept was erroneous.” There 
was no indication that the generals had 
changed their minds this year, and un- 
til recently it looked as if Johnson 
agreed with them. On Feb. 1. he de- 
picted a grim situation if the U.S. 
stopped bombing: “The enemy force in 
the South would be larger. It would be 
better equipped. The war would be 
harder. The losses would be greater.” 

The chief reason for limiting the 
bombing this time was a strong hunch 
that Hanoi might finally cooperate. The 
Communists’ Tet offensive, despite its 
savagery and shock effects, cost the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong 
heavily, Recently, a 9th Infantry Divi- 
sion brigade captured a revealing cri- 
tique of the Ter fighting. Issued by Ha- 
noi's Central Office for South Viet 
Nam, it said: “We failed to seize a num- 
ber of primary objectives and to de- 
stroy mobile and defense units of the 
enemy. We also failed to motivate the 
people to stage uprisings. The enemy 
still resisted and his units were not dis- 
rupted into pieces.’ The U.S. estimate 
of enemy combat deaths between Jan. 
28 and Feb. 24 is 42,000. Hanoi did 
not mount a second wave of attacks, 
and probably would have been unable 
to do so if it wished. The Saigon gov- 
ernment responded to the crisis with 
more vigor than many thought possi- 
ble. Though General Vo Nguyen Giap 
may never have intended to take Khe 
Sanh, he mounted a convincing siege 
at considerable expense in casualties, 
but that bastion ts now liberated (see 
THE WorLD). 

Gut Decision. The carnage of Ter 
demonstrated to each side its own weak- 
nesses and its adversary’s strengths. 
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NORTH VIET NAM’S PHAM VAN DONG 
Bombshell amid the bombast. 


With the U.S. public becoming ever 
more weary of war, Johnson began to 
talk in private of “forcing the pace” to 
ward the settlement that has frustrat 
ingly eluded him. As his decision not 
to seek re-election hardened, so did his 
determination to make one more peace 
effort and to make it soon. It was, said 
a White House aide, Johnson’s “gut de 
cision,” and it was his alone 

“In the hope that this will 
lead to early talks,” he told the nation, 
“I am taking the first step to 
calate the conflict. We are reducing 
substantially reducing—the present level 
of hostilities, and we are doing so uni- 
laterally and at once.” Observed a State 
Department Orientalist: “The President 
in effect committed political suicide be 
fore the world. In the Sinic tradition 
this is considered a time-honored ges 


action 


de-es 


ture of sincerity.’ 

Praise & Disillusion. For a little while, 
a shadow fell on that sincerity. In pre 
liminary drafts of the speech—and in 


the advance word given to congressional 
leaders and foreign including 
Britain, the Soviet Union and France- 

the 20th parallel cutoff point was ex- 
plicitly stated. That specific was deleted 
from the final speech on the ground 
that Washington should retain some 
flexibility; thus many listeners inferred 
that the bombing would continue only 
in the area immediately north of the De 
militarized Zone. The day after the 
speech, U.S. bombers ranged more than 
200 miles into North Viet Nam to raid 
a radar site in the Thanh Hoa area, 
just below the 20th. The first high praise 
of Johnson's initiative turned suddenly 
in some quarters to sour disillusion 
Said an Administration official: “We 
had a public relations catastrophe on 
our hands.” 

Then North Viet Nam came to the 
rescue. After initially castigating the 
U.S. move as a “new plot to maintain 
its new colonialism,” Radio Hanoi ts- 
1,000-word statement bristling 
intransigence, But 


pe ywers 


sued a 
with the clichés of 
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nestled in the bombast was a bomb- 
shell: “However, for its part, the gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam declares its readiness to ap- 
point its representative to contact the 
U.S. representative with a view to de- 
termining with the American side the 
unconditional cessation of the U.S. 
bombing raids and all other acts of 
war against the Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam so that talks may start.” 

Myriad Maybes. The North Viet- 
namese statement electrified Washing- 
ton. After conferences with key aides, 
Johnson went on television to announce 
“We will establish contact with the rep- 
resentatives of North Viet Nam. Con- 
sultations with the government of South 
Viet Nam and our other allies are now 
taking place.’ 

While specific arrangements were be- 
ing worked out, the favorite guessing 
game concerned Hanol's reasons for ac- 
cepting any kind of talks after reject- 
ing similar opportunities in the past 
Many officials theorized that North Viet 
Nam was at last hurting enough to be 
interested in diplomacy. At the other 
pole, speculation had it that Hanoi was 
confident the U.S faltering and 
thus ready to make major concessions 
Indeed, Ho Chi Minh’s regime is keen- 
ly aware of U.S. political turmoil and 
economic problems, and could well in 
terpret the resignation of former De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara, the 
imminent departure from Viet Nam of 
General William Westmoreland and 
Johnson's non-candidacy as sure signs 
of U.S. vulnerability. CBS Correspon 


was 


dent Charles Collingwood reported after 
a visit to Hanoi last week that Premier 
Pham Van Dong was in a tough, con- 
fident mood. Collingwood quoted him 
as saying of peace talks: “I am a mea- 
sured optimist”—meaning, presumably, 
that talks will ensue and that Hanoi's in- 
terests will prevail 

Between the extremes—Hanoi deal- 
ing from strength or dealing from weak- 
ness—are other possibilities: that the 
Communists want a brief respite in 
which to prepare a new offensive; that 
North Viet Nam felt it had to make a 
countermove at the risk of losing a prop- 
aganda round. In this land of myriad 
maybes, some of the possibilities are 
no happier than the war has been until 
now. A talk-and-fight phase has always 
been thought a Communist goal, par 
ticularly if the U.S. could be pressured 
into ending all bombing of the North 
while the ground conflict continues in 
the South 

Doubled Club. The off-guard reac 
tion within the Administration seemed 
to rebut speculation that the exchange 
of statements was pre-scripted in a se 
cret Washington-Hanoi deal. The Ad 
ministration did concede that through 
the Russians and perhaps the French, 
the North Vietnamese had received ad- 
vance word on what Johnson was going 
to say about the bombing. But Hanoi's 


only pre-announcement response was 
“We will listen carefully.” 

So did everyone else. One thing 
that is known only to Johnson and a 
few others is how long the present 
bombing limitation will continue if 





HARRIMAN, THOMPSON & JOHNSON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
Sincerity in the Sinic tradition. 
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NEGOTIATIONS AT PANMUNJOM* 
Tortuous path to fulfill the promise. 


there is no significant diplomatic prog- 
ress. Restricting the raids to the nar- 
row panhandle below the 20th parallel 
for a few weeks is not much of a hin- 
drance to the allies in South Viet 
Nam. “If you shorten the gauntlet,” 
said one general, “you double the size 
of the club.” The number of U.S. bomb- 
ing missions actually increased slightly 
over the previous week while the tar- 
get area shrank. 

"No Fake Solution.” Regardless of 
immediate tactical considerations, the 
Saigon government—and some of its 
Asian allies—evinced anger and resent- 
ment at what they feared might be the 
beginning of an American desertion of 
their cause. Despite Johnson's assur- 
ances that the U.S. “will never accept 
a fake solution and call it peace,” 
and despite his announcement of a 
U.S. troop increase and better arms 
for the South Vietnamese, Thailand's 
Foreign Minister, Thanat Khoman, said 
the Communists would regard the U.S. 
overture as proof that “the American 
will to win the war is crumbling.” 
South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu observed that he had gone 
along with the bombing restriction—ac- 
tually he had no real choice—but 
warned that South Viet Nam would 
continue the fight alone if necessary. 
Alarmed by a phrase in Johnson’s 
speech hinting at political recognition 
of the Viet Cong, the Front for Na- 
tional Salvation, which represents most 
of South Viet Nam’s anti-Communist 
political elements, talked of possible 
“betrayal” by the U.S. 

Elsewhere the Administration came 
in for some unaccustomed support. 
House Republican Leader Gerald Ford 
even took the opportunity to bill the 
whole operation as a “bipartisan peace 
initiative based on a Republican peace 
plan.” Johnson drew personal praise 
from such diverse critics as Robert Ken- 
nedy, Charles de Gaulle and U Thant. 
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“I am happy to note,” said the U.N. 
Secretary-General, “that the initiative 
taken by President Johnson in de-es- 
calating the war has led to this promis- 
ing development.” 

The path to fulfillment of that prom- 
ise may be one of the most tortuous in 
U.S. diplomatic history. Overshadowing 
it always will be the memory of Pan- 
munjom, where angry bickering and 
bargaining with the North Koreans 
dragged on for 25 months while some 
of the worst fighting and the heaviest 
losses of that war took place. Nonethe- 
less, the continuation of the bombing 
over a considerable area of North Viet 
Nam gives the U.S. a quid to exchange 
for Hanoi’s quo—an agreement to re- 
duce infiltration. Considering its pres- 
ent flow of men and matériel to the 
South—which amounts to an estimated 
12,000 men per month and a 300% in- 
crease in supplies over last year's rate— 
Hanoi might be willing to cut back, at 
least for a time. Thus Hanoi could 
agree to a control on infiltration with- 
out making an unbearable military sac- 
rifice, if it really desires full-scale nego- 
tiations. In exchange, it would be free 
from air attack indefinitely. 

Irreconcilable Aims. What might 
happen next is far less clear. President 
Johnson has named as his negotiators 
Ambassador at Large Averell Harriman, 
76, sometimes called “The Crocodile” 
for the snapping speed of his mind on 
complex problems, and Llewellyn 
Thompson, 63, Ambassador to Moscow. 
Both are veterans of many confronta- 
tions with the Communists. What can 
they negotiate? 

North Viet Nam has maintained that 
it cannot bargain for the Viet Cong, 
that this must be done by the National 
Liberation Front, which neither the 
U.S. nor the Saigon government rec- 
* Second from right: U.S. Ambassador to 
South Korea Arthur H. Dean. 


ognizes as an independent entity. N.L.F. 
representation in some form would be 
tolerated by Washington, but the Thieu 
regime says it will never make a deal 
with the Viet Cong’s representatives. 
The N.L.F., for its part, insists it will 
not bargain with Thieu’s government, 
whose legitimacy it denies. 

These are procedural points. Next 
would come the fundamental issues. The 
U.S. wants the withdrawal of all North- 
ern forces from the South, an end to 
Viet Cong insurrection, and assurances 
that the South would have a _ reason- 
able chance to remain non-Communist 
and independent. Hanoi's maximum 
goals are contained in the oft-stated 
four points of 1965, which—among oth- 
er things—call for complete U.S. mil- 
itary withdrawal, settling of South Viet 
Nam’s internal affairs on N.L.F. terms, 
and eventual reunification (i.e., Com- 
munization) of North and South “with- 
out foreign interference.” 

For either side to accept the other's 
full demands would amount to  sur- 
render, and neither is ready for that. 
An immediate goal of the U.S. is a 
cease-fire, even though it would prob- 
ably be subject to frequent violation. 
In exchange for that, the U.S. might 
well accept continued Viet Cong con- 
trol of the areas it now holds. A marked 
decline in the level of hostilities would 
permit gradual withdrawal of U.S. 
forces if North Viet Nam reciprocated 
—which might be a very big if. 

Bitter Legacy. Another possibility is 
the continuation of military activity but 
on a declining level, as both the U.S. 
and North Viet Nam disengage. For 
this to lead to peace, formal political sta- 
tus for the N.L.F. would be required 
eventually. The Thicu government, as 
recently as last week, continued to in- 
sist it would never accept any coalition 
with the Front. There are other vari- 
ations on the theme. But any settle- 
ment that promises to yield any sat- 
isfaction to both sides also entails 
concessions by both sides. The Com- 
munists might have to forgo their goal 
of an immediate N.L.F. takeover of 
the South coupled with a prompt and 
total end of U.S. involvement in the 
country’s future. For its part, the U.S. 
would have to face up to the possibili- 
ty of a new alignment in Southeast 
Asia in which the trend would be to- 
ward neutralization. In this framework, 
South Viet Nam might eventually come 
under the North's control. 

Last week's very limited agreement 
could develop into an opportunity for 
the adversaries to work toward a settle- 
ment. Yet the chance carries with it a 
risk that cannot be ignored. If, once 
begun, talks fail to bring an accommo- 
dation, hostilities could rage even more 
fiercely than before and make it more 
difficult than ever to end the conflict 
through negotiations. That would be a 
bitter legacy for Lyndon Johnson's suc- 
cessor, and one that the President hopes 
with all his heart not to bequeath. 
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THE WAR 
Victory at Khe Sanh 


Wincing in the unaccustomed sun- 
light, U.S. Marines of the 6,000-man 
Khe Sanh garrison tumbled out of their 
bunkers tnto the open air. Amid shell 
craters and the wreckage of destroyed 
Jeeps, helicopters and buildings, they 
washed grimy clothes and gamboled in 
makeshift showers. Three Marines dug 
out baseball gloves and began playing 
catch. Everywhere along the camp's pe- 
rimeter, the roofs of bunkers blossomed 
with Marines, who were not, for a 
change, either running or ducking. In 
stead, they passed binoculars from hand 
to hand, taking turns peering out into 
the jungled hills, so long alive with thou- 
sands of North Vietnamese soldiers. 

Now there was no enemy to be seen, 
though an occasional artillery or mor- 
tar round still whistled in on the camp. 
What the Marines were watching was 
the approach of the vanguard of Op- 
eration Pegasus, a relief force of 30,000 
Marines, Army troopers and South 
Vietnamese soldiers. The relief columns 
advanced down National Route 9 to- 
ward Khe Sanh almost without opposi- 
tion; they were accompanied by heli- 
borne troopers, who were the first to 
reach the camp, landing on Khe Sanh’s 
pocked runway. Thus, after 76 harrow 
ing days, the siege of Khe Sanh last 
week came to an ironic end, What had 
loomed as the great set-piece battle, a 
la Dienbienphu, of the entire war—the 
ultimate test of Hanoi's military men- 
ace and the grand symbol of U.S. de 
termination—dissolved at last almost 
without a shot being fired. 






Slings of Artillery. Operation Peg- 
asus had begun only four days previ- 
ously under the command of Major 
General John J. Tolson, 53, commander 
of the Ist Cavalry Division (Airmobile) 
in Viet Nam. It was launched from 
Landing Zone Stud in the Khe Sui 
Soi river valley eleven miles northeast 
of Khe Sanh; tts first task was to open 
Route 9, which had been in enemy 
hands since last August. Its overall goal: 
to create a ground supply line to Khe 
Sanh and to destroy the enemy around 
the Marine camp. To do the job, Tol- 
son had 19,000 of his own Air Cay 
alrymen with their nearly 300 helicop- 
ters and 148 heliborne artillery pieces. 
plus 10,000 U.S. Marines and three bat- 
talions of the South Vietnamese army 

While the Air Cavalrymen  leap- 
frogged ahead to seize high ground and 
set up artillery protection, the Marines 
marched on either side of Route 9 and 
straight down the potholed road itself, 
clearing mines and repairing bridges. 
Accompanied by M-48 tanks and truck- 
loads of ammunition, rations and bridge 
girders, they marched toward Khe 
Sanh. Overhead, five-string formations 
of Huey helicopters carried the Air Cav- 
alrymen, giant Chinook choppers hauled 
slings of artillery, and flying cranes 
brought in bulldozers. 

First Blood. When the lead units of 
Pegasus were within a mile of Khe 
Sanh’s perimeter, they halted to let the 
Air Cav’s_ rocket-firing helicopters 
pound away at North Vietnamese gun- 
ners still dug into surrounding hills. 
Once the guns were silenced, Air Cav- 
alrymen were lifted in to seize the high 
ground around the base. But the Ma 
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MARINES PUSHING TOWARD KHE SANH ON ROUTE 9 
The enemy may be glad to see them too. 
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rines inside Khe Sanh drew first blood 
in that mission. Breaking out of their 
own perimeter for the first time since 
the siege began, they stormed and took 
Hill 471, two miles from their base. 

Then the Air Cav came in around 
Khe Sanh itself and immediately fanned 
out to clear the camp's perimeter ol 
any remaining Communists, jumping 
into trenches built and stocked by the 
enemy during the eleven-week siege. A 
battalion of South Vietnamese rangers 
that had been landed inside Khe Sanh 
moved out to do the same, found en- 
emy trench and bunker complexes ex- 
tending right into their wire. After seiz- 
ing the hills around the base, Pegasus 
and the men of Khe Sanh intended to 
try to roll the Communist forces back 
all the way to the Laotian border on 
the west and the Demilitarized Zone to 
the north, destroying as many as possi- 
ble in the pursuit. 

Communist sources in London tried 
to make propaganda out of the lack of 
resistance to Pegasus by claiming that 
Hanoi had voluntarily lifted the siege 
of Khe Sanh as a gesture of good will 
toward peace talks. U.S. intelligence 
had indeed noted that most of the en- 
emy’s 325C Division had withdrawn 
into Laos—but more than a week be- 
fore President Johnson's offer to de- 
escalate. Parts of the 304th Division 
were also pulling away from Khe Sanh, 
leaving perhaps only 7,000 of the es- 
timated 30,000 Communist troops that 
once encircled the base. But the U.S. 
command is convinced that North Vict 
Nam's General Vo Nguyen Gap, if he 
ever intended to attack Khe Sanh, was 
forced to abandon the idea and the 
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siege because of his losses under re- 
Jentless allied air bombardment. 

Relief for Giap. The bombardment 
was the most intensive in the history 
of aerial warfare. Tactical fighter-bomb- 
ers flew nearly 9,000 sorties in March 
alone. On a single day, giant B-52s 
made as many as 34 strikes with their 
2,000-Ib. bombs. All told, more than 
110,000 tons of explosives rained down 
during the siege, breaking up forma- 
tions, destroying supplies and setting 
off thousands of secondary explosions. 
The U.S. had good reason to believe 
that among the targets hit was the head- 
quarters for the Communist campaign. 

As a result of the bombing, said Gen- 
eral William Westmoreland, the U.S. 
had won the battle of Khe Sanh. Spi- 
raling in by helicopter for a quick visit 
to the base just before his trip to Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland declared: “We 
took 220 killed at Khe Sanh and about 
800 wounded and evacuated. The en- 
emy by my count has suffered at least 
15,000 dead in the area.”” General Giap 
may well have been glad to see the 
men of Pegasus approaching Khe Sanh. 
Pegasus not only relieved the Marines 
of Khe Sanh; it also relieved the Com- 
munists of a siege that they could no 
longer profitably maintain. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
As Saigon Sees It 


Everyone expects that, if peace ne- 
gotiations do get started, the Commu- 
nists will be difficult to deal with. What 
many Americans forget, however, is that 
the U.S.’s South Vietnamese allies are 
not likely to sit back meekly while 
their fate is being decided. Last week, 
in the wake of President Johnson's dual 
decisions not to run for re-election and 
to curtail bombing of the North, Sai- 
gon’s mood was one of deep apprehen- 
sion. Despite U.S. protestations that it 
would not abandon Viet Nam, the coun- 
try’s leaders worried about what course 
the U.S. might take in peace talks and 
began rethinking how South Viet Nam 
should react to any drastic shift in the 
American commitment. 

Wrestling with private misgivings. 
South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thicu publicly supported Johnson's 
bombing restrictions and the prelim- 
inary talks with Hanoi. But he also 
made it plain that South Viet Nam 
would try to go it alone if the U.S. with- 
drew support. Said he: “If the U.S. Is 
no longer able to help us, I will appeal 
to other allied nations such as South 
Korea, the Philippines, Thailand, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to help us.” 
Privately, President Thieu warned U.S. 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker that 
South Viet Nam reserved the right to 
repudiate any political agreement that 
the U.S. might reach with Hanoi 

"No, Mister!” Mercurial Vice Pres- 
ident Nguyen Cao Ky was far more 
outspoken. Asked by a reporter if South 
Viet Nam was willing to make any con- 
cessions in order to facilitate a peace 
settlement, he shot back, “No, Mister!” 
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He was also adamant on the issue that 
troubles the South Vietnamese most: 
that the U.S. will try to force them to 
form a coalition government with the 
Viet Cong. Cried Ky: “If we have now 
arrived at the stage where we have to ac- 
cept coalition under American pressure, 
that means we are going to die in the 
next five or six months, or at least lose 
the country. So it is better to lose it 
fighting. At least we would die with a 
clear conscience.” 

The 60-man South Vietnamese Sen- 
ate, which is heavily Catholic, passed a 
declaration that bombing restrictions 
should be the final allied gesture of 
good will toward the North, and 30 pro- 


NORTH KOREA 


A Strange Correspondence 

Don’t worry about me, because I am 
being treated well by the Korean peo- 
ple. It is no news by now that the 
Pueblo was captured in the act of col- 
lecting intelligence in the territorial wa- 
ters of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea. The penalty for 
espionage in this country is death. The 
only condition that we will be returned 
home on is for the U.S. Government 
to admit its crime, apologize and give as- 
surance that it will not happen again. 
If these conditions are not met, then 
we will be executed for the acts. I love 
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“PUEBLO” SKIPPER BUCHER IN COMMUNIST CONFINEMENT 
Unvarying recital of the propaganda line. 


Thieu Senators issued a statement call- 
ing the American initiative “a surren- 
der concession.” Twenty-one indepen- 
dent members of the House of 
Representatives called for more bomb- 
ing, not less. Most of the South Viet- 
namese press also warned the people to 
brace for a sellout. “Washington,” said 
the Saigon daily Cong Chung, “is fol- 
lowing in the tracks of the French.” 

Display of Independence. Many 
South Vietnamese were annoyed that 
the new U.S. initiatives came at a time 
when Thieu, at U.S. prodding, was just 
beginning to combat corruption. In re- 
cent weeks he has fired some 100 major 
officials, including nearly one-third of 
the country's 43 province chiefs and 
two of the four army corps command- 
ers. He has also stepped up the draft 
in order to raise army strength by 135,- 
(00 men and accelerated part-time mil- 
itary training for university students. 
Though he probably will accept sooner 
or later, Thieu at first held off saying 
yes to President Johnson's invitation to 
come to Washington; he thus hoped to 
show his fellow countrymen that he is 
no American puppet. 


you both so much that even as a grown 
man I have broken into tears many 
times. 
With all my love, 
Stephen Robert Harris 


Enclosed in a plain envelope with a 
neatly typed address, that letter arrived 
last week at the home of the writer's 
mother, Mrs. Robert S. Harris, in Mel- 
rose, Mass. Written by the Pueblo’'s 
research officer and intended also for 
his wife Esther, it was among the latest 
of 102 letters that the 82 captured 
Americans have sent to President John- 
son, to U.S. Senators and to their own 
families and sweethearts since their ship 
was seized off North Korea in January. 
Having failed at the diplomatic level to 
extract an apology from the U.S. for 
the Pueblo’s activities, the North Kore- 
ans are now playing on the under- 
standable fears of the captive Navy- 
men to launch a propaganda campaign 
and to try to force the U.S. into some 
sort of an admission of wrongdoing. 

Subtle Brainwashing. The letters be- 
gan arriving about a month ago. They 
are On a variety of types of paper, most- 
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ly written in longhand, a few type- 
written. The North Koreans send them 
by diplomatic pouch to Communist em- 
bassies in Western Europe, where they 
are then airmailed to the U.S. Some 
have been postmarked in the U.S. 

Full of political jargon and stilted 
phrases, the letters are not the sort of 
thing a Navyman would normally write. 
Each letter invariably recites the North 
Korean propaganda line that the U.S. 
must admit its transgressions, apologize 
and promise to sin no more. They also 
ask the recipients to organize support 
to bring pressure to bear on the Gov- 
ernment for an apology. Many of the 
letter writers, including Commander 
Lloyd Bucher, the Pueblo's skipper, 
mention the fact that they have con- 
fessed their own wrongdoings against 
North Korea and have so far been 
spared any punishment. 

Mindful of the Communist success 
in brainwashing American prisoners 
during the Korean War, U.S. intelli- 
gence experts fear that the Navymen 
have been subjected to a subtle vari- 
ation of the same technique. Somehow, 
the Communist indoctrinators have 
drilled into Pueblo men that they vi- 
olated North Korean waters and can 
save their lives only by doing exactly 
what their captors require of them. U.S. 
experts do not believe that the letters 
are necessarily copied from drafts pre- 
pared by the North Koreans, The more 
likely explanation is that the Commu- 
nists insist that certain points be in- 
cluded in the letters and that the Ameri- 
cans simply regurgitate phrases they 
have often heard. The Communists try 
to make the Navymen think that they 
are performing a patriotic service by 
helping the U.S. get the facts straight 
about the Pueblo incident. As Lieu- 
tenant Edward R. Murphy, the ship's 
navigator, wrote to his family, “I wish 
I could personally show this evidence 
[the Pueblo’s log] because I'm positive 
it would erase any doubt as to our 
guilt of the crime of espionage for 
which we are detained.” 

Cat & Mouse. The letters indicate 
that the prisoners so far have been treat- 
ed relatively humanely. The Americans 
are not interned in a regular prison 
camp but are quartered in fairly com- 
fortable buildings; they also are being 
well fed. In fact, South Korean intelli- 
gence believes that Pueblo men are 
housed in a Pyongyang suburb and giv- 
en the same rations that are served to 
members of Soviet military missions in 
North Korea. The prisoners have writ- 
ten that they are allowed to go outside 
twice a day and play football, basket- 
ball and volleyball. At night they play 
cards and watch movies. A few have 
received letters from their families. 

But a part of the Communist cat-and- 
mouse game is that the captives never 
know how long that tolerable life will 
last. There are hints that the North Ko- 
reans may be unable to resist the temp- 
tation of scoring a few more propa- 
ganda points by putting some on trial, 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Joy & Guilt 


The orgy of breast-beating confes- 
sions was reminiscent of the old days, 
but the roles were curiously reversed. 
At Prague’s Hradéany castle last week, 
deposed Party Boss Antonin Novotny 
led members of his old guard in re- 
canting past mistakes before the Com- 
munist Party’s Central Committee. He 
had, Novotny admitted, been guilty of 
“serious errors and aberrations” that 
had left “a dark stain” on the country. 
The reformers, many of whom had been 
humiliated by worse rituals in the past, 
did not linger long over their trium- 
phal moment. After days of debate and 
amendment, they pushed through Party 
Boss Alexander Dubéek's “action pro- 
gram” for the democratic reform of 
Czechoslovakia (TIME cover, April 5). 
Then they nominated Economist Ol- 
d¥ich Cernik, 46, as the new Premier 
to organize a government that will car- 
ry out “a renaissance of socialism.” 

Wine at His Feet. The whirlwind lib- 
eralization continued to buffet the coun- 
try, bringing joy to most people but 
guilt and grief to others. Defense Min- 
ister Bohumir Lomsky was among many 
who were forced to resign in disgrace; 
he denied having had a role in an at- 
tempted coup to prevent Dubtek’s take- 
over last January, but admitted that 
others had “misused” units of the army 
for that purpose. Josef BfeStansky, 42, 
deputy president of the Czechoslovak 
Supreme Court and the man in charge 
of reviewing the trials of the Stalinist 
purge victims of the 1950s, apparently 
took his own life after learning of a 
newspaper article denouncing his role 
in a rigged trial during that decade. 
His body was found hanging from a 
hornbeam tree in the woods south of 
Prague, an empty bottle of cheap wine 
at his feet. On an island in the Vitava 
River, more than 3,000 people impris- 
oned and tortured when the Commu- 
nists first came to power met to praise 
Dubéek and unfurl a white banner that 
read: “Never let it happen again.” 

As a result of mounting public pres- 
sure, the state prosecutor launched an 
investigation into the 1948 death of For- 
eign Minister Jan Masaryk. The official 
explanation of Masaryk’s death was that 
he had committed suicide by jumping 
to the pavement from his third-floor 
bathroom window. Researchers in re- 
cent years have collected considerable 
evidence indicating that the Communists 
shoved Masaryk to his death. The lib- 
erals are determined to examine all 
available details of the case. 

Thorough Housecleaning. The choice 
of Cernik as the new Premier came as 
part of a thorough housecleaning of 
government and party. Dubéek consol- 
idated his control of the ruling Pre- 
sidium by naming eight more of his 
men to that body. The entire Cabinet re- 
signed, including Premier Jozef Lenart, 
who was uncomfortably identified with 
Novotny’s regime and had the added 


BODY OF BRESTANSKY NEAR PRAGUE 
Roles curiously reversed. 


disadvantage of being a Slovak like 
Dubéek in a land where ethnic balance 
among the leaders counts. As chairman 
of the State Planning Commission, Cer- 
nik is highly suited to the task of su- 
pervising the top-priority overhaul of 
the economy envisioned by Dubéek, 
even though some liberals feel that he 
has dragged his feet on past reforms. 
Cernik accepts the prospect of dem- 
ocratic procedures, said after his nom- 
ination that he fully expects that the 
Czechoslovak National Assembly “will 
sometimes make it hot for the govern- 
ment.”. The Assembly must now ap- 
prove Cernik’s new government as well 
as the entire action program. 

The reforms were moving so fast 
that at week's end the party felt obliged 
to sound a note of caution. Conscious 
of the apprehension of the Soviet Union 
and other Communist neighbors, the 
Central Committee passed a resolution 
warning of the dangers of two extremes. 
On the one hand, the resolution de- 
clared the party’s firm intention of pre- 
venting a return to the era before Dub- 
éek’s takeover; on the other, it cautioned 
the people against trying to go back to 
the days before Communism. 


POLAND 

Spreading Purges 

Despite a warming spring sun and 
blue skies, Warsaw last week was a 
gloomy and uneasy city. The press had 
a strident, scolding tone. Normally talk- 
ative Poles suddenly felt it more pru- 
dent to avoid the few Westerners who 
have lately managed to get entry visas, 
and the government became stricter 
about letting Poles leave the country. 
Everywhere there seemed to be iarger 
numbers than usual of plainclothes po- 
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licemen and other shacowy cl 
The country’s severest purge since the 
bloodless revolution of 1956, which had 
started off a few weeks earlier by con- 
centrating on the Jews in government 
and universities, suddenly spread to en- 
gulf people in other walks of Polish 
life. 

No one, it seemed, was immune from 
ominous personal criticism or sudden 
dismissal. The government fired Jozef 
Kutin, a deputy foreign trade minister, 
and Wilhelm Billig, head of Poland's 
office and a_ former 
chairman of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in Vienna. Without 
explanation, it relieved three top-rank 
ing generals, including the head of the 
vast Warsaw Military District, of their 
troop commands and consigned them 
to out-of-the-way desk jobs. It dropped 
an Olympics official in the department 
of state sports and dismissed the rector 
and deputy rector, both Jews, of the 
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FRENCH CARTOONIST’S VIEW OF GOMULKA 
Doubts about complete control. 


Lodz State College of Theater and Film, 
which has produced such directors as 
Roman Polanski (Knife in the Water) 
and Jerry Skolimowski (Le Depart) 
While the purges gained momentum In 
Warsaw, there were reports from pro 
vincial cities of sweeping dismissals also 
in progress there 

Age Gap. The extent of the cam- 
paigns, and their continuing anti-Se- 
mitic cast, raised doubts as to whether 
Party Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka still ex 
ercises complete control of the party 
Not only has Gomulka's plea for an 
end to the anti-Zionist campaign three 
weeks ago been ignored by the govern 
ment, but mutterings of 
with the stagnant Gomulka regime have 
begun to appear in the Polish press 

Last week, the fortnightly Prawo + 
Zycie issued an ominous warning: “Wla 
dyslaw Gomulka and the party leader 
ship are facing the urgent need of giv- 
ing the reply about the 
prospects of future development” 1n 
dealing with “incompetent, 
people carrying on intrigues at 


dissatisfaction 


nation a 


discredited 
their 
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places of work.” Trybuna Ludu crit- 
icized the Gomulka regime for being 
too much influenced by “revisionist” 
economists, denounced the type of mar 
ket economy now being introduced in 
other Socialist countries. And Polity ka, 
a magazine with a large readership 
among young party members, bemoaned 
the considerable age gap between lead- 
ing party officials, many of whom are 
in their sixties, and the rest of the coun- 
try—40% of whose people have not 
yet reached their 19th birthday. 

More than Willing. The two men 
standing in the wings who have most 
to gain by a weakening of Gomulka’s 
position are Police Boss Mieczyslaw 
Moczar and Silesian Party Boss Ed 
ward Gierek (Time, March 29). As head 
of an organization of onetime under- 
ground fighters known as the Partisans, 
Mocezar, 54. intensely dislikes the Jews 
in government because many of them 
returned to Poland with Russian troops 
and held posts during Stalin’s ume He 
is anxious to see them dismissed, even 
more anxious to see them replaced with 
his own men. Gierek, who was the first 
national figure to condemn the “Zion 
fond of the youth argument 
since, at 55, he is the youngest member 
of the twelve-man ruling Politburo—to 
which Moczar does not belong. If the 
Polish Parliament, which convenes this 
week. should decide to make a change 
in the top-echelon leadership, including 
that of ailing President Edward Ochab, 
both men would be more than willing 
to offer their services 
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EAST GERMANY 
Laws to Fit the Land 


Despite its repressive character, East 
Germany's Communist regime has had 
a constitution for years that embodied 
most of the liberal concepts of Western 
democracies. Drafted in 1949, when the 
Communists hoped to impose it on a 
reunified Germany, the constitution con 
tained human rights and 
religious freedom that were designed to 
allav the fears of non-Communists. Not 
surprisingly, East German Party Boss 
Walter Ulbricht never bothered to put 
those into practice. Last 
week, in the first referendum ever held 
in East Germany, citizens dutifully ap- 
proved a new consutuuon that is more 
in line with the totalitarian nature of 
the regime 

Ominous Cmissions. Drawn up un- 
der the personal supervision of | Ibricht, 
the new document is a monument to 
his tough brand of Communism It em 
powers the Council of State, of which 
Ulbricht is the chief, to veto any deci- 
other government. branches, 
including those of the courts Slavishly 
socialist, it pledges eternal devouion to 
the Soviet Union and declares that East 
Germany has the responsibility to lead 
the rest of Germany “into a future ol 
peace and Socialism * Formally 
lishing the old Marxist goal of the dic 
tatorship of the proletariat, i 
that “all political power 1s exercised by 


sections on 


provisions 


sions by 


estab 


states 


the working class"—which means, of 
course. the Communist Party. In a tac- 
it reference to the Wall, the new doc- 
ument confines freedom of movement 
for East Germany’s 17 million people 
to the country’s boundaries. In hopes 


of easing East Germany's labor short 











age. it declares that all citizens have 
the duty to work. 
Ulbricht’s new constitution Is more 


ominous for what it omits. The new doc- 
ument has dropped entirely the sec- 
tions from the 1949 law that guar 
anteed freedom of artistic expression, 
academic pursuits and scientific inqul 
rv. The 1949 constitution spelled out 
in detail the rights of both Roman € ath- 
and Protestant churches to give 
religious instruction In enjoy 
stale protecuon of religious ceremonies 
and receive financial support through 
government-collected taxes But the new 


olic 


schools, 





ULBRICHT IN EAST BERLIN 
Buttress for the position. 


constitution makes no mention what- 
soever of the rights of churches. Many 
East German Protestants fear thai Ul- 
bricht will use this ambiguity as a lever 
to force them to break enurely 
from their West German brethren, thus 
severing the last major formal link be 
tween the two Germanys 

Obvious Attempt. East Germans had 
expected Ulbricht to present his new 
set of laws at the very earliest on June 
30, when he celebrates his 75th birth- 
day. His haste to push the constitution 
through at the earliest’ possible date 1s 
an obvious attempt to buttress his own 
position at a ume when change and un 
are sweeping over his two 
Communist Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, The last surviving Sta- 
linist ruler in the Soviet Ulbricht 
feels ill at isolated. As mat 
ters stand today in Eastern Europe, his 
introduction of such a backward-look- 
ing document may make him feel even 
lonelie 


away 


rest closest 


neighbors, 


bloc 


ease and 
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FRANCE 
Shield Against Insult 


Charles de Gaulle is extremely thin 
skinned about criticism or ridicule from 
his fellow Frenchmen. Unlike such help- 
less victims of the public and press as 
Lyndon Johnson or Harold Wilson, 
however, he has found a way to in- 
timidate and punish his critics. In 1881, 
when the President of France was a 
powerless and nonpolitical figurehead, 
the National Assembly passed a law 
against insulting htm “by speeches, cries, 
threats uttered in public places, or by 
writings, posters or notices exhibited to 
the public.” In its first 77 years on the 
books, the law invoked only nine 
times. Then, on his accession in 1959, 
De Gaulle and his backers found it 

Though he is hardly the sort of Presi 
dent the law was designed to protect, 
De Gaulle in nine years has used it no 
fewer than 350 times as a powerful 
weapon against his critics. The penalty 
for violating the law can run as high 
as a $20,000 fine, a year in prison and 
loss of the right to vote. Government 
prosecutors are working overtime to 
bring violators to justice, A Paris court 
has just fined left-wing Writer Frangois 
Fonvieille-Alquier for writing in his new 
book, To Relearn Irreverence, that the 
general gets carnal pleasure from ap- 
pearing before crowds 

Ever More Ridiculous. Editorial writ 
ers have been convicted for calling De 
Gaulle a “liar,” and Political Writer Al- 
fred Fabre-Luce was fined $300 for 
describing him as “a combination of 
Machiavelli and Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
Truth is no defense. Former Cabinet 
Minister Henry Lemery, 93, was found 
guilty and fined for writing that De 
Gaulle, as the leader of Free French 
forces during World War II, personally 
ordered attacks against Vichy French 
garrisons in Dakar and Algeria—even 
though most historians now agree that 
he did just that. The government in- 
dicted the anti-Gaullist weekly Minute 
on charges of “offending” De Gaulle 
in an article that described, in scientific 
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ASHTRAY CARTOON OF DE GAULLE 
Hardly the sort the Assembly had in mind. 
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terms and without mentioning names, 
the symptoms of paranoia. 

“This law has become a law of op 
pression,’ says Socialist Leader Fran- 
gois Mitterrand. With support from left- 
ists and independent deputies, Mitter- 
rand hopes to persuade the National 
Assembly to repeal it. His chances are 
only fair, and meantime Frenchmen 
must watch themselves. Aimed at ever 
more ridiculous targets, the 87-year-old 
law was recently invoked to arrest a 
diner at a provincial bistro for drawing 
a caricature of De Gaulle on a ta 
blecloth, an amateur ceramist for por- 
traying him on an ashtray. a drunk for 
criticizing him in a bar, and an un- 
suspecting man tn the street for shout 
ing “Hou! Hou! (Boo! Boo!)” at a pass- 
ing presidential motorcade 


IRAN 
A Profitable Trip 


Iran last week celebrated Siezdah- 
bedar, the 13th day of the Persian New 
Year, when evil spirits descend upon 
the cities and city dwellers flee to the 
countryside to have a picnic lunch be- 
side a running stream. Thus there were 
no cheering crowds when Soviet Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin came to Teheran 
for a week-long state visit. But no dif- 
ference; Kosygin was more than wel- 
come. After years of nearly total de- 
pendence on the West, Shah Mo- 
hammed Reza Pahlevi is turning his 
country increasingly toward Russia, his 
once hostile northern neighbor, seeking 
friendship, trade and backing for his 
ambitious industrial development plans. 
At the same time, his relations with 
the West, and in particular with the 
U.S., are becoming increasingly strained. 

The Shah's problems with the U.S 
are twofold. For one thing, Washington 
refuses to support his claim that the en- 
tire Persian Gulf—including the oil- 
rich island of Bahrain, an independent 
sheikdom that is one of the U.S.’s few 
remaining friends in the Arab world— 
belongs to Iran. For another, the British- 
American Consortium that operates 
Iran’s own enormous oilfields refuses 
to bow to his demands to double pro- 
duction (now a record 130 million tons 
a year) in the next five years to finance 
his national-development program. The 
Shah is not at all impressed by con- 
sortium claims that the world oil mar- 
ket is already glutted. Last month, when 
several of the consortium’s member 
companies started drilling for offshore 
Saudi Arabian oil in the Persian Gulf, 
the Shah was so incensed that he dis- 
patched patrol boats to stop the drill- 
ing and arrest the oilmen 

Glad to Unload. The Russians, on 
the other hand, have been bending over 
backward to be nice to Iran. Capitaliz- 
ing on the Shah's determination to in- 
dustrialize, they offer him heavy ma- 
chinery and even fully _ installed 
industrial plants, complete with Sovict 
technicians, in exchange for iron ore 
and petroleum that the Iranians are 








KOSYGIN & WRESTLERS IN TEHERAN 
Bending over backward to capitalize. 


only too glad to unload, Five other 
East European countries have followed 
Russia’s lead, and together they have 
agreed to build him 19 major factories, 
500 miles of railroad and a pipeline 
that will carry natural gas from the 
gulf to the Caspian Sea 

No project is dearer to Iranian hearts 
than the $300 million Russian steel 
mill now under construction at Isfa- 
han. Steel mills are status symbols to 
all developing countries, and Iran has 
been yearning for one for more than 
75 years. The Shah himself broke 
ground for the plant last month, and 
the declared purpose of Kosygin’s trip 
was to pay a visit to its site, Obviously, 
there was not a great deal to see yet, 
but the aborning mill was a convenient 
excuse for the Soviet Premier to ne- 
gotiate in person for even bigger deals. 

Kosygin did not waste the chance 
After attending a wrestling perform- 
ance, he appeared at a state banquet 
to declare that “the Soviet Union is pre 
pared to help Iran for the quickest 
possible exploitation of its natural re- 
sources.” He also persuaded the Ira- 
nians to quintuple their Soviet trade, 
making Russia their biggest customer 
and biggest supplier. Finally, he talked 
the Shah into taking Russia in as a 
full partner in the exploitation of vast 
copper and oilfields that lie in central 
Iran. Even for Kosygin, it was an un 
usually profitable trip 


BRAZIL 


Link of Violence 

“There is no national problem,” says 
President Arthur Costa e Silva, “that 
is not linked indissolubly to education.” 
Last week Costa received unwanted 
backing for that view. In the most vi- 
olent wave of demonstrations since the 
army seized power in 1964, Brazil's 
high school and university students went 
on an angry rampage throughout most 
of the country. In Rio de Janeiro, thou- 
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The world’s first tire to give you a 
Hi-Low Tread Design. 

For the first time: Two steering 
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For the first time: Two different 
shoulder heights—the. outside 
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ference. The result: remarkable new 
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What you see 


of one of the world’s most powerful nuclear gen- 


abuilding here will soon be a part 


erating stations, 50 miles southwest of Chicago 
One unit has been in Operation since 1960; two 
others are under construction 

More than 3,000 tons of heat-treated steel plate 
from our Burns Harbor Plant (in Indiana, 30 miles 
east of Chicago) are being fabricated into bulb- 
shaped nuclear containment vessels. The completed 
reactors will turn water into steam for driving 
generators 


The nuclear vessels are being built by Chicago 


Bridge & Iron Company. Prime contractor for the 
project is General Electric Company 

Bethlehem is supplying and erecting structural 
steel for several major buildings which are also a 
part of this expansion of Commonwealth Edison 
Company’s Dresden Power Station, near Morris, 
Illinois 

In power plants, bridges, highways, schools 
n contemporary furniture, appliances, and auto- 
mobiles steel provides strength and long life. 
Bethlehem research is constantly developing even 


better steels for tomorrow 
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sands of students boiled through down- 
town streets, chanting antigovernment 
slogans and taunting police. By mid 
week, the demonstrations had spread to 
nearly all of the country’s 22 states 
Schools and universities were 
down, and the army virtually imposed 
martial law. Troops waded into mobs 
with tear gas, clubs and bullets, killing 
four people. In Rio de Janeiro, ma 
chine guns were set up at major in 
tersections. Tanks clattered up in front 
of the armed ministry, and au 
force planes circled the city 

The outbreak was triggered at a rou 
tine student demonstration two weeks 
ago near a branch of the Federal Uni 
versity of Rio de Janeiro. Marching in 
protest against the food served at the 
university cafeteria, students began 
throwing insults and then rocks at the 
police who had been called to the scene 
Suddenly, the police started swinging 
their clubs and shooting. In the melee 
that followed, a bullet killed Edson 
Lima Souto, 18. Almost instantly he be- 
came a martyr, and the next day 20,000 
persons marched with his body to the 
city’s S4o Joao Batista Cemetery. Last 
week 16 special memorial Masses for 
Lima were held around the city. At the 
biggest service, saber-swinging horse 
guards rode right up onto the steps of 
Candalaria Church, galloping into the 
midst of startled students and bystand 
ers as they left the service, forcing 
them to flee in every direction 

Though Lima's death detonated the 
violence, the underlying went 
much deeper. They centered on rising 
student impatience with Costa's failure 
to deliver on his inaugural promises of 
a year ago and ease Brazil's staggering 
problems of education. Despite assur 
ances that he would “multiply the op 
portunities of education for all,” the 
country’s 41 universities remain run 
down, ill-equipped and grossly under 
staffed; for lack of space, two qualified 
university applicants must be turned 
away for every one accepted. Costa ts 
also spending only 7.7% of the nation 
al budget on education v. 21% on the 
armed forces. Though order appeared 
to be restored at week’s end, the stu- 
dents’ basic gripes remained, creating a 
permanent potential for even more vi 
olence and trouble 
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PANAMA 


Decision for Robles 

Panama's Supreme Court ruled last 
week that the country’s real President 
is Marco Aurelio Robles, 62. Eight to 
one, it declared illegal his impeachment 
by the opposition-dominated National 
Assembly (Time, April 5) and the in 
stallation of First Vice President Max 
Delvalle as his successor. That means 
that Robles will rule until the winner 
of the May 12 elections takes office 
The candidates are Arnulfo Arias, who 
led the movement to impeach Robles, 
and Prime Minister David Samudio, 
whom Robles backs. 
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CANADA 

Swinging Prime Minister 

He is an attractive, wealthy intel- 
lectual and bon vivant who zips around 
in a Mercedes 300 SL sports car and 
goes in for strenuous sports (skin div- 
ing, skiing, brown belt in judo). He 
favors a far-out wardrobe that includes 
pastel shirts, trilby hats and green leath- 
er overcoats. He is a bachelor, and his 
fondness for pretty women ts no secret 
Considering these attributes, the last 
thing one would expect him to be ts a 
politician, especially in Canada. Yet that 
is Pierre Elliott Trudeau’s most recent 
profession. At 46, after only three years 
in Parliament and one year as Minister 
of Justice, Trudeau ts about to become 
Canada’s new Prime Minister 

Impatient & Restless. In February, 
when the Liberals’ Lester Pearson, 70, 
announced his plans to retire after five 
years in office, no fewer than 
didates went after his job, 
eight Cabinet ministers, Trudeau 
only one of several strong contenders 
(TimE, Feb. 16), but he quickly drew 
ahead of the field. After waging a tire 
less cross-country campaign, he came 
to last week's Liberal Party convention 
in Ottawa as a front runner. At week's 
end Trudeau was clected party leader 
on the fourth ballot by a vote of 1,203 
to 954 over the nearer of his two main 
opponents. Thus he will formally suc 
ceed Pearson as Prime Minister 
time later this month 

Trudeau’s program will not depart 
dramatically from policies 
His toughest problem is Canada’s con- 
stitutional crisis. Though Trudeau is a 
French Canadian and personally pop 
ular in Quebec, he is ideologically at 
odds with Quebec Premier Daniel John 
son and other Québecois who want a 
quasi-independent status for the French 
speaking province. Trudeau strongly op 
poses French separatism and argues per 
suasively for a genuinely federal system 
As he sees it, Quebec should surrender 
its demands for special status, and En 
glish Canada should give up its vision 
of Canada as an essentially English- 
dominated country. Trudeau also op- 
poses economic nationalism and any 
strict limits on U.S. investment in Can- 
ada, believes only that there should be 
guidelines to prevent U.S, and other for- 
cign investment from undermining Can- 
ada’s political independence 

The big difference between Trudeau 
and Pearson is style. While Pearson is a 
largely unadventurous politician, Tru- 
deau is an intellectual man on the go, 
impatient with old ideas and restless for 
results, Zoologist Desmond Morris, au- 
thor of The Naked Ape, says that Tru- 
deau has “animal qualities” that “bring 
him to the top of the heap.” The son of 
a millionaire land and oil investor, he 
studied law at the University of Mon- 
treal and political economics at Har- 
vard, went on to the London School of 
Economics and Paris’ Ecole des Sci 
Politiques. In 1948-49, he 
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strapped on a knapsack and took off on 
a round-the-world trip. To avoid post 
war red tape and to have a bit of a lark, 
he forged his visas and slipped illegally 
into Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia, 
where he was caught, locked up and 
then expelled. In Arab-held Jerusalem, 
after asking too many questions, he was 
arrested as an Israeli spy 

When he arrived back in Canada, 
Trudeau drifted from job to job, edit 
ing a political science magazine, teach- 
ing constitutional law at the University 
of Montreal and acting as a labor law 
yer, Then, three years ago, he entered 
politics and won a parliamentary seat 
from an English-speaking constituency 
in Montreal. “After 15 years in the 
role of critic,” he explained, “I think 





TRUDEAU WITH BACKERS IN QUEBEC 
Time to do it himself. 


it's time to go out and try to do the 
job myself.” 

Devotion to Work. As Pearson's 
choice in the Justice Ministry, Trudeau 
distinguished himself as a brilliant ad- 
ministrator who—despite his playboy 
reputation maintained an ascetic de 
votion to work. He drafted 
criminal code reforms, liberalizing di 
vorce and abortion laws and legalizing 
homosexual between consenting 
adults. He also drew up most of the 
agenda for last February's constitutional 
conference in Ottawa, aimed at resolv 
ing French-English differences 

Trudeau could technically delay elec- 
tions until the parliamentary term ex 
pires in 1970, but he is eager to chal 
lenge the opposition Tories, who also 
have a new leader in Nova Scotia's 
dour Robert Stanfield, 53. Thus, Tru- 
deau is expected to dissolve Parliament 
by September and go to the country in 
an effort to win his own majority and 
a full five-year term for himself 
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ON BEING A CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN, 


wa 1 ha is bothering me is the question what Chris- 
tianity really is, or indeed who Christ really is, for 
us today.” So wrote the young Lutheran Theologian Die- 
trich Bonhoeffer from his Berlin prison cell in April 1944, 
one year before he was executed by the SS for complicity 
in the plots against Hitler’s life. It is a question that today— 
for more complicated reasons—concerns countless thou- 
sands of U.S. churchgoers, who see about them a Chris- 
tianity in the midst of change, confusion and disarray. 

For Roman Catholics, the religious revolution set loose 
by the Second Vatican Council has changed many tradi- 
tional patterns of worship and thought, and seemingly un- 
leashed a legion of priests, nuns and laymen who feel free 
to cast doubt on every article of defined dogma. Protestants 
too have been stunned by the spectacle of an Episcopal bish- 
op openly denying the Trinity and the Virgin Birth, and 
ordained ministers teaching in seminaries proclaiming the 
news that God is dead. On the theological right, evangelical 
preachers summon believers back to a strict Biblical or- 
thodoxy; on the left, angry young activists insist that to be 
a Christian is to be a revolutionary, and propose to sub- 
stitute picket lines for prayer. 

It is not really surprising that the churches should be 
sounding uncertain trumpets, or that Christians should be in- 
secure as to the meaning and direction of their spiritual 
commitment. Undeniably, one of the most telling events of 
modern history has been a revolution in the relationship of 
religion to Western civilization. The churchgoer could once 
take comfort in the fact that he belonged to what was es- 
sentially a Christian society, in which the existence of an 
omnipotent God was the focus of ultimate meaning. No 
such security exists today, in a secular-minded culture that 
suggests the eclipse rather than the presence of God. 

Science and technology have long since made it un- 
necessary to posit a creative Deity as a hypothesis to 
explain anything in the universe. From Marxists, existential- 
ists and assorted humanists has come the persistent message 
that the idea of God is an intellectual bogy that prevents 
man from claiming his mature heritage of freedom. In the 
U.S., which probably has a higher percentage of regular Sun- 
day churchgoers than any other nation on earth, the impact 
of organized Christianity appears to be on the wane, One 
problem for the future of the churches is the indifference 
and even hostility toward them on the part of the young. 
Even those drawn to the person of Christ chafe against out- 
moded rules, irrelevant sermons, dogmas that apparently 
have no personal meaning to a generation struggling to un- 
derstand themselves, to grapple with such concrete issues as 
sex and social injustice. 


Also a Man 


Undeniably, one major task of theology today is to de- 
fine what it means to be a Christian in a secular society. 
For millions, of course, there is no real problem. Baptism 
and church membership are the external criteria of faith, 
and a true follower of Jesus is one who keeps his beliefs 
free from heresy and tries to live a decent, upright, moral 
life. Yet to the most thoughtful spokesmen of modern Chris- 
tianity, these criteria are not only minimal, they are sec- 
ondary and even somewhat irrelevant. Instead, they argue 
that faith is not an intellectual assent to a series of dogmat- 
ic propositions but a commitment of one’s entire being; 
ethical concern is directed not primarily toward one’s own 
life but toward one’s neighbor and the world. The mortal 
sins, in this new morality, are not those of the flesh but 
those of society; more important than the evil man does to 
himself is the evil he does to his fellow man. “The Chris- 
tian’s role is to bear witness to God in man,” says Jesuit 
Clinical Psychologist Carlo Weber. “Jesus Christ is the wed- 
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ding of the divine and the human. Being a Christian for me 
means bearing witness to the wedding of divinity and hu- 
manity, to love God and man—to be involved, therefore, in 
human affairs.” 

Although the churches have always taught that Christ 
was both God and man, Christians have hardly ever seemed 
to accept his humanity. Historically, preaching has em- 
phasized the Risen Christ, who sits at the right hand of 
God, and will come in glory to the Last Judgment. This is 
a basic premise of faith, but it is equally true that Jesus 
was emphatically a man—a lowly carpenter who walked 
the earth of Palestine at a specific moment in human histo- 
ry, and whose death fulfilled Isaiah’s prophesy of the Suf- 
fering Servant. Jesus, as Bonhoeffer memorably put it, was 
“the man for others.” 

Summing up his message to man, Jesus asked his fol- 
lowers to love God, and “thy neighbor as thyself.” For 
centuries, Christians have seemed to emphasize the first of 
those commands—and all too frequently, when there was a 
conflict between the two, it was love of man that went by 
the boards. But Biblical scholars point out that the New Tes- 
tament is a very secular book, and there is an unmistakable 
social concern in Jesus’ moral teachings. In Matthew 23, 
for example, Jesus condemns as hypocrites the scribes and 
Pharisees who ostentatiously tithe their possessions but ne- 
glect “the weightier matters of the law, justice and mercy 
and faith.” 





Christian & Atheist 

There is nothing fundamentally new about the insight 
that Christian ethics are corporate rather than individualis- 
tic. The medieval monasteries, for example, were dedicated 
to serving their communities as well as to praising God in 
communal prayer; the Mennonites and Quakers have al- 
ways emphasized brotherly love and peace rather than 
dogma. The difference is that theologians now take it for 
granted that Christian love is something that cannot be con- 
fined to the church but is directed toward all the world. 
The commitment of a man who follows Jesus is not to an in- 
stitution, but to life itself. 

Within the churches, there is considerably less agreement 
on how this commitment should be exercised. Christian rad- 
icals—such as the young firebrands who dominated the 
National Council of Churches’ Conference on Church and 
Society in Detroit last fall—argue that the true follower of 
Jesus is the revolutionary, siding with forces and events 
that seek to overthrow established disorder. On the other 
hand, Protestant Theologian Hans-Joachim Margull of Ham- 
burg University points out that it is not always so easy to 
identify the secular causes that Christians have a clear 
moral duty to support. 

It is easy enough to argue that Christians have a God- 
given duty to work for racial equality, or for the eradica- 
tion of hunger and disease in the world. The strategies to 
be followed in achieving these goals do not so easily ac- 
quire universal assent, For that reason, Dean Jerald Brauer 
of the University of Chicago Divinity School argues that 
churches should not necessarily be engaged in trying to 
hand down specific solutions to social and political prob- 
lems from the pulpit. Christian creativity in trying to solve 
these questions, he says, “won't be a case of the churches pok- 
ing their noses into areas where they have no right to be. 
Churches may have no special answers, although they cer- 
tainly have a responsibility to sensitize their people to the 
questions. But the answers will have to be worked out by 
the body politic.” 

What this means, in essence, is that a commitment to 
love in worldly life cannot be separated from faith in 
Christ, who demanded that commitment. One argument 
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against trying to build Christianity on moral action alone is 
that Jesus’ teachings, unlike those of, say, Confucius, make 
sense only when understood as counsels of perfection in obe- 
dience to God rather than as workable guidelines of be- 
havior. The Rev. David H. C. Read, pastor of Manhattan’s 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, points out that in fac- 
ing many problems of life the behavior of the Christian 
and the humanist might well be identical. Bertrand Russell 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, for example, could equa- 
bly serve on the same committee to improve housing. “The 
distinction is not in their action,” Read argues. “It is in 
their motivation and ultimate conviction on the meaning of 
life.” This suggests that the committed Christian who is im- 
mersed in the secular world will also be to some extent an 
anonymous Christian; his light will still shine before the 
world, but it will not be so easily identified. 

Since faith is the reason for commitment, most church- 
men regard the idea of a “Christian atheist” or a “Christian 
agnostic” as something of a contradiction in terms. “I can’t 
see how it is possible to be a Christian atheist,” says Epis- 
copal Bishop James A. Pike, who has been accused of 
being just that by some of his fellow clerics. “You cannot at- 
tack the idea of an ultimate and at the same time accept 
Jesus as an ultimate.” Swiss Catholic Theologian Hans 
Kiing points out that “Jesus had no sense of himself with- 
out God. He made it clear that his radical commitment to 
men presupposed a radical commitment to God.” 

Nonetheless, theologians also acknowledge that only God 
is the final judge of who can rightly be considered a Chris- 
tian. Austrian Jesuit Theologian Karl Rahner, for example, 
suggests that there is today “an invisible Christianity which 
does indeed possess the justification of sanctifying grace 
from God. A man belonging to this invisible Christianity 
may deny his Christianity or maintain that he does not 
know whether he is a Christian or not. Yet God may have 
chosen him in grace.” Similarly, the late Protestant theolo- 
gian Paul Tillich contrasted the “manifest church” of con- 
fessed believers with what he called the “latent church,” 
whose membership included all men engaged with the ult- 
mate realities of life. 


The Decline of Dogma 

Since faith is primarily a way of life rather than a creed 
to be so proclaimed, it is not something that can be re- 
duced to an articulated set of principles. In an age of 
ecumenical breakthrough and doctrinal pluralism, sectarian 
particularities of belief seem largely irrelevant and even a lit- 
tle quaint. What is important is not the doctrine of pre- 
destination, for example, but the mystery of man’s relation- 
ship to God that lies behind it. A Christian must accept the 
Incarnation—but there is room for differing interpretations 
of Jesus’ unique relationship to God, The Resurrection is, 
as St. Paul insisted, the cornerstone of faith; but how one de- 
fines this unique defiance of death is of less moment. 

Even in the Roman Catholic Church, which has tradi- 
tionally upheld the immutability of dogma, there is wide- 
spread recognition by theologians that all formulas of faith 
are man’s frail and imperfect vessels for carrying God's 
truth, and are forever in need of reformulation. In the light 
of Christianity’s need to respond to the human needs of the 
earth, many of these ancient formulas hardly seem worth re- 
thinking. “The central axis of religious concern,” notes 
Langdon Gilkey of the University of Chicago Divinity 
School, “has shifted from matters of ultimate ‘salvation,’ 
and of heaven or hell, to questions of the meaning, necessi- 
ty, or usefulness of religion for this life.” In other words, 
the theological task is to justify Christianity in this world— 
and let God take care of the next, 

The faith commitment of the Christian also implies the 
need for allegiance to a church—or at least to some kind 
of community of faith. Theoretically, it may be possible for 
a Christian to survive without any institutional identity— 
but the majority of modern theologians would agree that to 
be “a man for others” there must be others to be with, and 
that faith is sustained by communal structure. Churchmen 
would also argue that there is nothing obsolete about the 
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basic necessity for worship and prayer. “Liturgy must be an 
expression of something that is happening in the communi- 
ty,” says the Rev. David Kirk, a Melchite Catholic priest 
who is founder of a unique interfaith center in Manhattan 
called Emmaus House. “Without worship, the community is 
a piece of rubbish.” On the other hand, there is little doubt 
that the churches are in desperate need of new, this-worldly 
liturgies that reflect present needs rather than past glories. 


A Band of Soul Brothers 

While a church—in the sense of a community—may be 
necessary for a viable Christian life, institutional or de- 
nominational churches are not. Today it would be hard to 
find an atheist whose criticism of religion is any more vo- 
ciferous than the attack on the irrelevance, stagnation and 
nonutility of organized Christendom offered by its adher- 
ents. “Christianity is like a trip,” muses Episcopal Bishop 
Edward Crowther, a Fellow of the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions at Santa Barbara, Calif. “The 
church is like a travel agent with a lot of pictures in her of- 
fice describing what it's like. But either she’s never been 
there, or was there so long ago that she doesn’t remember 
what it was all about.” 

Methodist Theologian Van Harvey suggests that the 
church should not be “a place where men come to be more 
pious. The church is a place of edification, where one 
comes to learn to be an honest-to-God person living in di- 
alogue with others.” Despite all the yearning for spirituality 
that may exist in the average American church, it is ques- 
tionable how many churchgoers can and do live up to this 
ideal. The stratified irrelevance of the established parish, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, is a major reason for the 
growth of what Episcopal Chaplain Malcolm Boyd has 
dubbed “the underground church"—informal, ad hoc gath- 
erings of Christians who cross over and above denomina- 
tional lines to celebrate improvised Eucharists m each oth- 
er’s homes, and study Scripture or theology together. 

To some theologians, the emergence of this underground 
church is a sign of spiritual health, a harbinger of renewal. 
To be sure, there is the possibility that these unstructured 
groups might coalesce into a new kind of gnostic sect—an 
elect that considers itself set apart from the erring mass of 
nominal believers. On the other hand, there is the far great- 
er danger that institutional Christianity, without an ex- 
traordinary amount of reform, will end up as a monumen- 
tal irrelevancy. Faced with a choice between the church in 
its present form and the underground cell, it is likely that a 
majority of Christian thinkers would opt for the small, un- 
structured community as a likely model for the future. 
Jesus never explicitly said that all men would be converted 
to believe in his word. Far more meaningful is his image of 
his followers as the “salt of the earth” and “the light of the 
world”—similes suggesting that the status of Christianity, 
until God’s final reckoning, is properly that of a band of 
soul brothers rather than a numberless army. 

Despite the visible health and prosperity of existing de- 
nominations, there is a considerable number of future- 
oriented theologians who feel that the church, in large parts 
of the world, is entering a stage of Diaspora—when, like Ju- 
daism, it will survive in the form of a scattered few, the 
hidden remnant. Strangely enough, there are any number 
of Christians who rejoice at this prospect rather than fear 
it. This is not because they want to sce the fainthearted and 
the half convinced drift away into unbelief. Rather, they pre- 
fer that the choice of being Christian once again become 
openly, as Kierkegaard puts it, a leap of faith, an adult de- 
cision to serve as one of God's pilgrims on the road of life. 

It is conceivable that Christianity is heading toward an 
era in which its status will be akin to that of the despised mi- 
nority who proclaimed faith in the one God against the 
idolatry of the Roman Empire. To be sure, the Christian bur- 
den in the future will be different from that of the past: 
less to proclaim Jesus by word than to follow him in deed 
and loving service. It may prove a perilous course, but the op- 
portunity is great: the courage and zeal of that first de- 
spised minority changed the history of the world. 
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At first glance, it seemed a scene 
from a latter-day Dutch master painting 
—at least that’s what Dame Margot 
Fonteyn said it was. “I feel like the 
Laughing Cavalier,” Margot said, and, 
Frans Hals notwithstanding, she looked 
something like him, too, as she happily 
showed off her Yves St. Laurent jet- 
black velvet pants suit to a gaggle of 
photographers and admirers at the open- 
ing of Artist Keith Lancey’s watercolor 
exhibit at London’s Mayfair Hotel. Her 
outfit all but stole the show from the 
paintings, which was O.K. with the art- 
ist because she'll wear those same duds 





DAME MARGOT FONTEYN 
Laughing lady. 


again for her new film, Dame Margot 
the Dancer, produced by, of all people, 
Keith Lancey 

“Here I am at the end of a long mis- 
spent life,” said British Novelist Law- 
rence Durrell, 56, in the U.S. for his 
first visit. And what better way to make 
up for it than a visit to Disneyland (“I 
don’t remember when I had such fun!") 
with his old pal Henry Miller? Then 
he flew back to Manhattan for a week 
of receptions and sightseeing (“The 
enormous crispness! You're all so busy! 
Rather exciting!”), Durrell confided that 
he found the two coasts so fascinating 
that he’s coming back next spring for a 
three-month bus tour of all the land in 
between. “There hasn't been a good 
travel book about America since Dick- 
ens,” said he. “Maybe Henry and | can 
write one.” 


Shades of the gold rush. In Virginia 
City, Nev., prospectors jammed the land 
office to stake out claims near the old 
Comstock Lode. New find? No. Old 
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sharpie. Word was out that Mystery Zil- 
lionaire Howard Hughes, 62, had just 
paid $225,000 for a 480-acre claim in 
the area, and one of Hughes's advisers 
speculated that perhaps $12 billion in 
gold remained buried in the nearby 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. The invest 
ment was peanuts compared with the 
gold mines Hughes has already picked 
up. In 15 months he has spent $125 mil- 
lion in the state, last month closed deals 
for Las Vegas’ Stardust Hotel ($30.7 
million) and Silver Slipper Saloon ($5,- 
400,000) and their gambling casinos, 
giving him six hotels and 15% of all 
the action in Nevada 

The sealed bids have been arriving 
for a year, and more than 30 uni- 
versities, foundations and museums anx- 
iously waited to see who will get one 
of the most sought-after collections of 
private papers ever placed on the mar- 
ket. The decision caught everyone by 
surprise: McMaster University in Ham- 
ilton, Ont. (5,227 students). successfully 
purchased the vast array of letters and 
papers of Bertrand Russell, 95. There 
is enough of the stuff (150,000 items) 
to fill dozens of trunks—work sheets 
of Russell's milestone thought in phi- 
losophy and mathematics, his volumi- 
nous correspondence with such pen pals 
as Joseph Conrad, D. H. Lawrence, 
T. S. Eliot, Albert Einstein and Ho 
Chi Minh. Record price: $600,000. 


Barnaby Conrad, 46, raconteur, 
painter, film maker and bullfight aft- 
cionado, has just published what has 
got to be the ultimate in do-it-yourself 
books. Title: How to Fight a Bull. 

Sheila MacRae was in the running; 
so were Lisa Kirk, June Allyson and 
half a dozen others. Rarely had so 
many of Broadway's grandes dames 
hankered after one leading role—and a 
replacement part at that. Yet when An- 
gela Lansbury stepped down from her 
brassy, jazzy, sassy lead in Mame after 
775 performances, the plum was passed 
to a long shot—Janis Paige, 44, one of 
the leggiest of World War II pinups 
and famed as Babe Williams in 1954's 
The Pajama Game. “This is the show 
I've been waiting for all my life!” 
Janis, and the first performance proved 
her right. “I never realized what an ova- 
tion meant until | heard what happens 
at Mame,” she sighed 


said 


Those rumors were buzzing again 
about Jackie Kennedy and Britain's 
Lord Harlech, now that he will pre- 
sumably be coming to the U.S. more 
often. Harlech announced that he will 


send his 15-year-old daughter, Alice 
Ormsby-Gore, to Manhattan's Dalton 
School for the coming spring term 


Alice will stay at the East Side apart- 
ment of a family friend, John Hay 
Whitney, former U.S. Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s—nice enough 


digs, but quite a switch for Alice, who 
will have to leave behind her 175-cc. 
B.S.A. motorcycle and all her swinging 
siblings: Julian, 27, a London film mak- 
er and male fashion model; Jane, 25. 
wife of a Carnaby Street boutique own- 
er; Victoria, 21, granny-style dresser 
and folk-rock fan; and Francis, 14, who 
rides his own 350-cc. bike 


Movie buffs flip when they pass him 
on Manhattan streets, squealing “That 
face! It's C.W.! Hey there, C. W. Moss!” 
In fact, so many people remember Mi- 
chael J. Pollard's wild hair and potato 
face in Bonnie and Clyde that the 28- 
year-old actor has become the center 
of a pop cult. One bunch is running 





MICHAEL POLLARD 
Funny face. 


him for President, and a clothing man 
ufacturer wants to put his pixyish gri 
mace on “Can you imagine 
wearing my face out in public?” gig- 
gles Pollard. “Making money off my 
face?” He's already swamped with new 
scripts, has signed on for another mov- 
ie, and this week opens on Broadway 
in Leda Had a Little Swan. In a dou 
ble role, he plays a doddering prep 
school headmaster and, more in char 
acter, an ultra-hippie student leader 


dresses 


One said, “If you do it, | will.” The 
other said, “If you do tt, I will,” and be 
fore anyone could say nay, Rex Harri- 
son and Richard Burton had agreed to 
play the unlikely roles of two homo- 
sexuals in the film version of Charles 
Dyer’s play, Staircase. “I'm really 
thrilled about it and I think Richard is 
too,” said Harrison, who will appear as 
Charles the transvestite. Quite a shift 
for the fellow the gals call Sexy Rexy 
“But it's one of those things one has to 
take a chance on,” said Harrison. “I 
don't think it will be offensive.” 
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Break out the 
frosty bottle. boys. 
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American Way 





This may be the hardest college to enter in the U.S. _ ; ” 
Only one applicant in forty is accepted. The training is the longest in the airline 
industry because it’s training in service, not just a beauty course. 








Competition is at the heart of it. 
Airlines have to work hard 
to win customers. 

So flying gets easier 
and better every year. 
Here are some things American 
has done to stay out front. 





The first 

Youth Fare, Family Fare & Military Fare. 
American was the first to apply for these re- 
duced fares, which quickly became standard 
for the industry. Now every airline can con- 





The first continuous in-flight 
maintenance check. 

This is an amazing gadget in 

the plane that keeps constant track 

of engine wear. And of almost 

every other kind of wear. It lets us 
see a repair job coming long before it's 
needed. Not on all our planes yet, 

but we’re working on it. 





The first airline to check baggage at the curb. 
No lugging luggage. 
No standing in line. 
No weighing in, 
You just leave it 
with us and 
go straight 
to the plane. 



















The first airline to seat everyone within 5 rows of the movie. 
Astro-Color is one of those great simple ideas. We put 14 screens The first computerized 
around the plane so everyone has a good seat for the show. reservation system. 
We started with 

automatic reservations units 

in 1946. Today, we own the 
world’s largest business 
computer—‘‘Sabre”’. 

It can check on 

seat availability in a 
split second; in another, 
it can reserve the seat for you. It also 
remembers your name 

and phone number, special food requests, 
rent-a-car orders, dozens of other facts. 









fuse you with discounts for wives traveling men on standby, and combinations of the 
with husbands, children 12 to 21 on standby, above except on certain days. If you're really 
families of three, four and five people, service- confused, call American. We started it all. 
The first fan-jet airline. 
We introduced the fan-jet 
to get our planes off the ground 30°%% faster 
than ordinary jets. Now other airlines have fan-jets on a number of 
their planes, too. Makes us pretty proud. Of course, 
we've gone the distance. All our jets are fan-jets 
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Fly the American Way 


American Airlines 
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COLUMNISTS 
L.B.J., Revised Edition 


President Johnson’s stock soared with 
the press when he announced he would 
not seek another term. Harsh criticism, 
which had been turned on by colum- 
nists from all sides, was abruptly turned 
off. Such was their shock, in fact, that 
many commentators took a searching 
second look at the man in the White 
House and revised their earlier views. 
“Many of the personal things said in 
this column, as well as other places,” 
wrote Joseph Kraft, “now look to be 
petty and cheap. Johnson has set a stan- 
dard of self-restraint that many of his 
critics could well emulate.” Calling 
L.B.J.’s renunciation “heroic,” Kraft de 
clared that it is the “supreme achieve- 
ment of a career rich in significant 
accomplishments.” 

To Atlanta Constitution Editor Eu- 
gene Patterson, the President’s decision 
was in keeping with his character, The 
so-called change was all in the eye of 
the critical beholder. Because L.B.J. is 
inept at communicating, said Patterson, 
“many Americans did not believe that 
his silences masked rational pursuit of 
results, or that his conciliatory blurring 
of issues represented a healthier ap- 
proach than sharpening them. So his 
enemies have brought down their man. 
They are going to miss him.” 

Wrong, Wrong, Wrong. Chicago 
Daily News Columnist Mike Royko 
wrote that it was time to reconsider not 
the President but his venomous critics, 
especially the more youthful ones, “who 
were offended by him in so many, many 
ways. For one thing, he was old, They 
might have forgiven him that if he had 
at least acted young. But he acted like a 
harassed, tremendously busy, impatient 
man with an enormous responsibility. 
Just like their old man. If you live in a 
big city you see the hate that threatens 
it. He lived in the whole country and 
looked at it all. And he couldn't see a 
way to unite it. Maybe he wasn’t the best 
President we might have had. But we 
sure as hell aren't the best people a Pres- 
ident has ever had.” 

With Johnson's withdrawal, the bot 
tom dropped out of the prediction mar- 
ket. Mary McGrory had pointed out 
that the pundits were wrong about Rom- 
ney, wrong about McCarthy, wrong 
about Bobby, wrong about Rocky. “Ev- 
erything is unintelligible,” she wrote, 
“unless one takes the position that pub- 
lic men of both parties are meeting in 
cellars and plotting new ways to make 
idiots of reporters, particularly those 
who earn their bread predicting what 
public figures are going to do.” 

Unnoticed Hints. A few columnists 
seemed genuinely chastened by the ex- 
perience. “The main lesson of the cam- 
paign so far," wrote James Reston, “is 
that both prophets and voters should be- 
ware. This is a time for a little watch- 
ful and judicious stalling.” But others 
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were not about to admit to error. They 
suggested they had known about L.B.J.’s 
decision all along. He had considered 
not running two years ago, said Drew 
Pearson and Jack Anderson, because 
he was so upset when his close aide 
Bill Moyers went off to Newsday. as 
had known for 18 months he wasn't 
going to run,” said William S. White, 
who had just produced a column out- 
lining the President's campaign plans. 
“But the news was imparted to me in 
the strictest confidence. So, in my col- 
umns, I could only give hints, which 
apparently went unnoticed, Every time 
I would refer to the campaign, I would 
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say ‘If he is going to run,’ instead of 
‘When he is going to run.’” 

But past mistakes have not deterred 
pundits from risking some new ones in 
the future. With the necessary disclaim- 
er (“If among the unaccountable forces 
we know to be at work in our society 
there remain any susceptible to tradi- 
tional ways of measuring”), the New 
York Times’s Tom Wicker predicted 
that McCarthy will be “crushed” by 
Kennedy. Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak prophesied that Hubert Hum- 
phrey would be shunted aside. William 
S. White assured readers that the Re- 
publicans would produce a Nixon- 
Rockefeller ticket. 


NEWSPAPERS 
Youth Kick in Cleveland 


Last Tuesday the Cleveland Press car- 
ried on its masthead the slogan: “Ohio's 
largest daily newspaper.” On Wednes- 
day it read instead: “Ohio's largest eve- 
ning newspaper.” In the slight shift of 
words lay a significant story. For the 
first time in nine years, the circulation 
of the morning Cleveland Plain Dealer 
had surpassed that of the afternoon 
Press, 396,931 to 394,763 

The victory was largely a personal 





one for Plain Dealer Publisher Thomas 
Vail, 41. A great grandson of the pa- 
per’s founder, he has been the last re- 
maining member of his family to show 
much interest in the daily. From the 
time he joined the paper in 1957, he 
has worked in all departments; when 
he became editor in 1963, he phased 
out oldtimers whose pace had faltered 
and went on a youth kick. He in- 
creased the edit staff to 50, most 
of them reporters in their 20s. More 
important, he infected them with his 
own enthusiasm for their paper and 
their city. 

Grooming Babushkas. They were 
soon turning Cleveland upside down, 
each hoping to win the impulsive Vail 
reaction to a story well done: “Terrific, 
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Somebody down there is plotting to make idiots of the pundits. 





ROYKO 


just terrific!" Investigative reporting be- 
came the order of the day. Lawyers 
were shown to be collecting large fees 
from estates without heirs. Wretched 
conditions at children’s welfare homes 
were exposed. One reporter posed as a 
Skid Row bum in order to find out 
who was stealing food from state-sup- 
ported shelters. Vail created a depart- 
ment of urban affairs, sent its editor to 
study at Northwestern University for 
three months. He hired a fashion re- 
porter from the defunct New York 
World Journal Tribune to “dress up 
Cleveland’s women,” as he put it, and 
end their reputation for being the “ba- 
bushka set.” 

When the paper was sold to Sam 
Newhouse last year for $50 million, 
there was worry that Vail’s stride would 
be broken by the press lord's well- 
known preoccupation with the balance 
sheet. But that has not happened. New- 
house has appeared at the Plain Dealer 
only once since he bought it and has 
not followed his usual practice of hold- 
ing down editorial staff. He obviously 
has no fault to find with a paper that 
has been increasing its circulation about 
10,000 a year. 

Yet the Plain Dealer has not nec- 
essarily been making its gains at the 
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Let us be your Investment Information Center 








What to look for in the “fine 
annual reports: a memory- 


Of the millions of financial reports now pouring into America’s mail- 
boxes, many will go straight into America’s trash cans. Pity — because 
these reports often contain information of vital importance to investors. 
For Merrill Lynch’s 36-page basic guide to understanding financial re- 


ports, clip coupon. Meanwhile, 
glance over these five sometimes 
overlooked—but often revealing— 
elements which can bear on a 
stock’s past, present and possible 
future. 

Confronted by stacks of annual re- 
ports, even the most seasoned inves- 
tor may overlook significant details. 

This five-point Merrill Lynch 
checklist is by no means exhaustive. 
But it may remind you of some of the 
key factors that analysts study—and on 
which they formulate widely followed 
recommendations fo investors. 

Note: Remember that Merrill 
Lynch’s interpretation of financial re- 
ports, supplemented by up-to-date 
data our Research Department gleans 
on more than 2,200 companies, is al- 
ways yours for the asking. 


Dividends 
Paid out, or paid in? 


Many investors consider a generous 
dividend sufficient reason for buying 
acompany’s stock. Maybe. Maybe not. 
Check the balance sheet in your 
company’s annual report for the 
amount of earnings retained, as well 
as the amount paid to shareholders. 
It is frequently more beneficial—to 
a company and its shareholders —for 
the company to pay little or nothing 
in dividends, and to plow the maxi- 
mum amount of earnings back into 
the business. 
Reason: by retaining earnings, a 
company may avoid issuing new 





Clip coupon for this 
free 36-page booklet. 


stock, or borrowing at today’s 
high interest rates Reinvestment 
of retained earnings could enable 
a company to grow, and, hope- 
fully, to increase profits. 
Moral: Think twice before rejecting 
a stock simply because it pays a less- 
than-generous cash dividend. Look 
what has happened to Xerox andIBM 
over the long run. 


Non-recurring items 


Don’t mistake a flash in the pan 
for genuine gold 





If a company’s earnings have risen 
spectacularly—with no significant in- 
crease in sales—it’s worth your while 
to scrutinize the report for a reason. 
Competition may have fallen by the 
wayside. Management may have 
changed. Any one of a dozen factors 
may have made a contribution that 


will, hopefully, be repeated in years 
to come. Or, you may find from a 
scrutiny of the income statement that 
there has been a bonanza in the form 
of non-recurring income, 
Example: a mining company, 
with 10,000 shares of common, 
has earnings one year of $100,- 
000. Next year, the company 
sells off an unworked claim for 
$200,000. Earnings-per-share 
zoom from $10 to $30. Triple 
But next year? 
Non-recurring income may come 
from property sales, tax refunds, dis- 
posal of subsidiaries or a thousand 
generally unrepeatable special items 
Non-recurring losses can take place, 
too. Either can present the unwary in- 
vestor with a distorted idea of a com- 
pany’s future earnings potential. 
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Will new processes 
revolutionize profits? 
When a company has exciting new 
product developments afoot or ahead, 
you'll frequently find significant de- 
tails in its annual reports. 

Two samples from the thousands 
of reports our analysts screen: Last 
year’s Reynolds Metals report told of 
a record 122 patents awarded to the 
company; the most recent Ampex re- 
port stated that 67% of the year’s 
sales were derived from products 4 
years old or less. 

Naturally, no company will reveal 
confidential details of its projects and 
patents in a public document. But 
canny investors, reading between the 
lines, often reap a valuable idea of 
a company’s willingness to loc »k ahead 
—and hence to its potential for “glam- 
our” in the market. 


print” of this month’s flood of 
jogger from Merrill Lynch 


Conversion of convertibles 


A poke in the eye—or a shot 
in the arm—for the common? 





Study the footnotes to yourcom- 
pany’s financial statements for details 
of outstanding convertible preferreds 
or bonds, Conversion of these senior 
securities into common can impair or 
improve earnings-per-share, 

Suppose a company has carnings 
of $10,000,000, with one million 
shares of common, and half-a-million 
shares of 4% preferred, convertible 
at one for one, outstanding. Payment 
on the preferred dividend is $2,000,- 
000, leaving $8,000,000, Earnings 
per-share of common: $8. 

If the convertibles are converted, 
there is no preferred dividend to 
pay, but the $10,000,000 earn 
ings must be divided by one-and- 
a-half-million common shares. 
(One million of the old common, 
plus half a million of the new 
common.) Earnings-per-share 
drop to $6.67. A fall of a dollar 
thirty-three. 
Another company has the same earn- 
ings of $10,000,000, the same mil- 
lion shares of common, the same half- 
million shares of preferred, also con- 
vertible at one for one. But dividend 
on the preferred is 742%. Payment 
on preferred dividend: $3,750,000. 
Earnings remaining: $6,250,000 
Earnings-per-share of common: 
$6.25. 


If the convertibles of this com- 


pany are converted, a heavier’ 


preferred dividend is eliminated. 
Result: earnings-per-share ($10,- 
000,000 divided by one-and-a- 
half-million shares) rise to $6.67. 
An increase of forty-two cents. 


Invitation: If your company’s annual 
report does not give you all the de- 
tails on convertibles you need, call, 
write, or stop by a Merrill Lynch of- 
fice, If you hold convertible securities 
yourself, check with us to make sure 
that no special provision—such as a 
call or time limit—may be putting 
your interests in jeopardy. 


Bonds 


Is a major vintage coming 
to maturity? 

Many companies took advantage of 
the low interest rates of the 40's and 
50's to issue debt securities such as 
bonds. Some of them are coming due 
for redemption. You'll generally find 
the principal amounts, and the dates 
on which they're due, in the fine print 
of the footnotes to a company’s finan- 
cial statements. 

To raise new debt capital to replace 
such securities in today’s markets, a 


company must either pay materially 
higher interest rates, or “sweeten” its 
issues with convertibility or warrant 
provisions, or both. Either method 
may cause a drop in a company’s 
earnings-per-share of common stock 

Example; a company has $20,- 
000,000 of 3% bonds due for re- 
demption, Bond interest payable 
$600,000. If the company refinances 
the bonds at 6%, the interest will rise 
to $1,200,000. 

Bond interest is a pre-tax expense, 
so only about $300,000 (half the in 
crease) is lost to net earnings. None- 
theless, $300,000 is $300,000. If the 
company has a million shares of com- 
mon outstanding, it’s 30 cents a share! 

If you're in doubt about the possi- 
ble effects of refinancing on the price 
of any company’s stock (or on its 
bonds) ask for our Research Depart 
ment’s opinion. No cost or obligation 

Investigate — then invest. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
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PLAIN DEALER'S VAIL 
The readers are the ultimate winners 


expense of the competition; the Press. 
{00, Is gaining circulation, if at a some 
what slower pace. To be sure, the Press 
is not quite the paper it was under its 
longtime editor, Louis Seltzer, who re- 
tired in 1966. An unabashed sentimen 
talist where Cleveland was concerned, 
Seltzer did his best to identify the pa 
per with the town, to such an extent 
that it often dictated the choice of can- 
didates for public office. That is a role 
the present management has chosen to 
forgo. “By playing kingmaker,” says Ed- 
itor Thomas L. Boardman, 48, “we were 
weakening the role of the parties and 
the democratic process.” So, by choice. 
the Press delayed its endorsement for 
mayor last year while Vail became chief 
supporter of the victorious Negro can- 
didate, Carl Stokes 

Boardman, who first joined the Press 
in 1939, tends to leave investi 
gative reporting to the Plain Dealer 
“You don't spend the resources of mon 
ey, talent and readers’ time going after 
every small wrongdoing,” he says. “You 
don’t use a fire hose to put out a 
match,” Like Vail, however, he has put 
together a more youthful staff, hiring 
19 reporters in their 20s. The Press 
sull performs its customary services for 
Cleveland's powerful ethnic groups. A 
reporter annually tours Eastern Europe, 
relaying news of relatives back home 
At the same time, he is instructed by 
Boardman to give more attention to eth- 
nic customs and history than to mere 
notes 

In the heat of competition, the make- 
up of both papers shows more excite 
ment than judgment: a clutter of sto- 
ries thrown together without much sense 
of proportion. But at the same time, 
fewer Cleveland stories than ever be- 
fore are escaping the watchful eye of 
the two papers. No matter which one 
wins the circulation battle, the ultimate 
winners are Cleveland's readers 


also 


social 
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REPORTING 


Cooke’s Tour 

“He is a nuisance,” Britain’s Guard- 
tan wrote of its U.S. correspondent, 
Alistair Cooke. “He telephones his copy 
it the last moment. He that he 
will be in Chicago and turns up in Los 
Angeles. He discards the agreed subject 
to write about something which has 
taken his fancy. If all his colleagues 
were like him, production of this paper 
would cease.” But, the Guardian con- 
ceded, “we think he’s worth it.” 

Most of Alistair Cooke's readers and 
nuisance he 
both in 

and in 





Says 


listeners seem to agree, A 
conventional thought, 

his column for the Guardian 
his Sunday evening broadcast from 
New York for the BBC. (His 1,000th 
broadcast what provoked the 
Guardian's praising with faint damns.) 
Cooke, 59, takes obvious delight in con- 
founding the usual clichés about the 
U.S., in praising what is denounced, in 
minimizing what's exaggerated, in try 
ing to persuade his audience to give up 
the “easy joys of righteous indignation.” 
He is a master of the unexpected, wheth- 
er it is defending Douglas MacArthur 
or Lyndon Johnson when Europeans 
are screaming for their scalps, or wheth 


is to 


was 


er it is dismissing Kennedy assassination 
theories as Since his BBC 
Stations 


nonsense 
broadcasts are beamed to 
throughout the world, he is one of the 
world’s most influential commentators 
on U.S. affairs 

Between Two Worlds. “I’m not a 
‘Whither America?’ man myself.” Cooke 
Rather, he is a once-over-lightly 
who hovers at ease between two 
Though he has lived in the 
U.S. since the late 1930s and became 
a U.S. citizen in 1941, he has resisted 
total Americanization, and maintains a 
reasonable facsimile of a British stiff 
upper lip. He has lost much of his Brit 
ish accent, but then it is not American 
either; it has been dubbed a “NATO ac 
cent.” Always keeping an eye cocked 
for “what's American in America,” he 
brings an outsider’s enthusiasm to the 
U.S. scene, putting old landmarks in a 
new light. “On a cold foggy night,” he 
wrote of San Francisco's Golden Gate 
Bridge, “the bridge struts wail like the 
witches in Macbeth 

Cooke focuses on minutiae, As he 
sees it, they tell more about a culture 
than the big issues that engross most 
journalists. Reverence for the flag, for 
instance. Outside of the emerging na 
tions of Africa, he recently wrote. 
scarcely any other country shows such 
a high regard for that symbol. U.S 
laws, he was surprised to find, prohibit 
use of the flag for ornamentation. So 
when he once looked for a box of 
candy with a flag on it to send to his 
mother in Britain, storekeepers regarded 
him as “some kind of pervert.” 

Ethnic Distinction. Cooke tries to get 
behind the image of public figures and 
humanize them for his audience. “Rob 
ert McNamara,” he reported, “brushes 
his hair straight back, in the style of, bet- 


Says 
man 
worlds 


ter brace yourself, Jack Pickford or t 
late Douglas Fairbanks, The fact tha 
have to reach back four decades to « 
scribe his hairdo will only stress t 
curiously old-fashioned look of hi 
Some men dash into a room, some g 
lop, others float, burgeon, slide, pe 
lope or glide. McNamara’s entrance 
something between a creep and a strol 

He also captures the subtleties of 1 
cial and ethnic distinctions. He repo: 
ed that a group of Negroes were pic 
eting the revival of Gone With t 
Wind. Some were carrying signs pr 
testing Hattie McDaniel’s stereotyp 
portrayal of a colored nanny, Witho 
any sense of contradiction, others we 
demanding that Hattie be given top bil 
ing alongside Clark Gable and Vivie 
Leigh. The only “safe formula” to avo 
racial offense, Cooke discovered, w: 
adopted by a New York progressi\ 
school, which staged The Merchant « 
Venice. “Every boy or girl in the ca 


was Jewish. Except Shylock. His re: 
name was Cynthia Adams.” 
For his 1,000th BBC broadcast, ce 


ebrated with considerable fanfare bot 
in London and New York, Cooke brok 
his own rules and devoted his full | 
minutes to Viet Nam. Yet, as he re 
marked on the air, he would rathe 
discuss the coming of spring or chil 
dren at play. “Whenever things loo 
the least bit good,” he says, “I'd mucl 
rather talk about the American phe 
homenon of summer bachelors that 
Viet Nam.” Because of this attitude 
Cooke's critics charge him with report 
ing only the “smiling face of America, 
of “fiddling while Rome burns.” Ty 
which Cooke replied: “It is 
crime for any generation to take the cri 
sis of the world so solemnly as to pu 
off enjoying those things for which we 
were presumably designed in the firs! 
place.” 


once 





COOKE IN LONDON 
Once over lightly with a NATO accent. 
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One thing's for sure. _ 
They're all going to notice 
what whiskey yOu Serve. 


Watch them. 

Though they may 
pretend not to, you can be 
sure before the night's out 
your guests will get a good 
look at the label on your 
whiskey. 

So serve Seagram’s 
7 Crown and let them look. 

That's one of the beauties 
of 7 Crown. Nobody ever 
has to worry what his guests 
will think of it. 

Because 7 Crown is the 
brand of whiskey more 
guests prefer than any other 

That's the truth. 

See if your guests don't 
agree. 


Aes Seagram’s 7 Crown 
Sewer The Sure One. 





Pay 
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This is the airline pride built. 


Now we’re an all Fan Jet airline. But 
we weren’t always that way. In fact, 
Continental had pretty humble 
beginnings when we started service 
way back in 19384 with a single-engined 


Vega. But there was something special 





we did have way back then. Pride. 


1968 — all FanJet 


Though we’ve made great strides since 


1934 —all propeller 


those early days, you can feel our pride 
today aboard Continental’s modern Jets... 


and tomorrow aboard our supersonics. 





Continental’s people still take a great deal of 
personal pride in everything they do for you. This is what makes you feel 
good aboard our Golden Jets. Not 
the excellent meal—nor the convenient 


schedule—nor the kind of plane 






you're riding in—but rather the way our 


The Continental 
States of America 


een. clae onan people do things. Discover the airline 


pride built on your next trip in the Continental States of America. 


Our C.S.A. map will show you where we go. 


CONTINENTALS 


THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 





THE LAW 





TRIALS 
Hypnotic Film 


Judge Robert Gardner of Santa Ana, 
Calif., has the reputation of being an in 
novator. But even to Gardner, the re 
quest by the defense attorney was an 
extraordinary one. On trial was a young 
Filipino mother, Antonia Thomas, ac- 
cused of murdering her six-day-old in- 
fant by feeding it some caustic sub- 
stance from a baby bottle. She had 
already been found guilty in the killing 
once, but a mistrial had been declared 
Between the trials, Defense Lawyer 
Dudley Gray had read in Time (Dec 
29) about Thomas Kidwell, an accused 
wife killer who was shown to a jury on 
video tape; under a so-called truth drug, 
he had relived the apparent fact that 
his wife had shot him first. As a result, 
the charge against him was reduced 
from first-degree murder to manslaugh- 
ter. Gray now sought to introduce a 


® EVERMAN 





ANTONIA AT START 





UNDER TRANCE 








CRYING 
To understand and evaluate 
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movie film of his client under hyp- 
nosis. Judge Gardner was stumped 

The video tape of Kidwell had not 
been formally introduced as evidence, 
instead was shown to the jury to back 
up the district attorney's decision to re- 
duce the charge. Moreover, Judge Gard- 
ner was well aware that higher courts 
have rarely allowed any testimony re 
lated to statements made by a person 
undergoing a lie-detector test or under 
truth drugs or hypnosis. Stull, Gardner 
was interested 

Horrible Burns. His solution was an 
elaborate wriggle. “I am tied by deci- 
sions of our higher courts,” he admit 
ted. “So we have to approach it through 
the back door. We have to say that we 
are showing this to the jurors not for 
the truth of the matters said in this 
movie, but so they will understand and 
be able to properly evaluate the tes 
timony of the doctor and the basis 
upon which he eventually came to a 
rather brief diagnosis: that at the time 
of the unfortunate incident, the defen 
dant had a state of mind not com 
patible with murder.” 

The specifics of the case were that 
Mrs. Thomas became pregnant shortly 
after her Marine husband left for over 
seas duty. Her husband, nonetheless, 
incorrectly believed that the child was 
his. Two nights after she brought her 
new son home from the hospital, the 
baby was discovered with horrible burns 
in his mouth. His gums had been eaten 
away by an unknown “caustic solu 
tion,” and so had his larynx and lungs 
After 16 days in the hospital, he died 
Who would have killed him except his 
mother? asked the prosecution; her mo 
tive was that she was afraid her hus 
band would learn the truth 

"The Baby Died." Defense Psychia- 
trist David Johnston testified that An 
tonia was not capable of murdering 
her child, and then showed the 47-min 
ute film of one of the hypnosis sessions 
that had led to his conclusion. In it, 
Johnston is seen putting her into a 
trance, then taking her back to the 
night of the baby's death. She had 
been given a sedative, she says, and as 
Dr. Johnston snaps his fingers she re 
members being wakened. “The baby 
cry again,” she says. “The baby needs 
to be feeded, and got to get the bottle 
The baby was crying.” Now her voice 
becomes a whimper. “He was crying 
He was crying. I said what's wrong 
with you. The baby’s sick. The baby’s 
sick. The baby's sick.” She sobs hard 
“Help! The baby’s mouth! It's getting 
dark. I don’t know why. I don't know 
why. My baby sick. My baby sick.” 
Dr. Johnston moved to a scene 16 days 
later, when a policeman came to her 
motel room. “It was a cop at the door 
He say the baby died. The baby died 
The baby died. I don’t know what hap 
pened. The baby always clean. I always 
change and feed 

To anyone seeing the film, her be- 


wilderment and distress seemed aching- 
ly real, but the jurors had been care- 
fully instructed not to consider it as 
direct testimony. Though they could 
hardly ignore it, they had also to re- 
member that hypnosis is not an infalli- 
ble prod to the truth. Mulling all of 
this over, the jury deliberated for two 
days. “It’s a rare case,” said Judge Gard- 
ner Finally, late last week, the 
jury unanimously returned a verdict of 
guilty of murder in the first degree 
Said Judge Gardner afterward: “My 
gamble paid off. The verdict has con- 
firmed my faith in the jury system 
They viewed that film, then took into ac- 
count all the other evidence, and con- 
sidered it only for its bearing on the 
psychiatrist's testimony.” 


POLICE 
Group Therapy 


“Why don’t you niggers like being 
called niggers?” the policeman asked 
“You call yourselves that, don’t you?” 
The response shot back: “Shut up, you 
blue honky.” The policeman flushed 
with anger and resentment. But instead 
of lashing out with a fist or a night 
stick, he sat and nodded when asked 
“Now do you understand?” 

The thrust and counterthrust took 
place at one of a series of group-ther- 
apy sessions designed to promote un 
derstanding between Houston's police 
and Negroes. The six-week programs 
have been going on since last Sep- 
tember. On each of six consecutive Fri 
days, as many as 200 policemen, divid- 
ed into groups of 12 to 15, meet with 
equal numbers of citizens—both black 
and white—to thrash out differences 
The fourth batch is now attending the 
three-hour sessions, each of which is 
guided by a trained psychologist 

Prone to Violence. Sponsored by 
Houston businessmen who call them 
selves Community Effort, Inc., the pro- 
gram is run by a Negro, Dr. Melvin 
Sikes, a clinical psychologist at the city’s 
Veterans Administration Hospital. The 
sessions begin with an intensive exam 
ination of the attitudes the police and 
the community groups have about them 
selves and each other. Distrust is mutual 
—and obvious—at the start. “The 
Negro is lazy and uncooperative.” “He 
has no self-respect.” “He's immoral, has 
no regard for life or property,” say the 
police. “Police are cold, mechanical, 
rude,” say the citizens. “They use foul 
language and call Negroes nigger, or 
boy, or uncle, or woman.” “They treat 
suspects differently depending on their 
race and economic status, and they are 
prone to violence.” 

Required by the city government to 
attend, some Houston police grumbled, 
read paperbacks or worked crossword 
puzzles during initial sessions. At the 


And he made it still rarer. On the second 
day of deliberations, instead of packing the ju 
rors back into the jury room after lunch, he 
put them alone on a county sightseeing bus, 
where they could argue and think amid the 
pleasanter surroundings of passing scenery. 
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time, Police Chief Herman Short, a 
tough traditionalist, helped little with 
snide remarks about “slobbering sociol- 
ogists." But as the meetings progressed, 
he apologized for the slur, and even un 
cooperative officers began venting their 
feelings. At one meeting a veteran po 
lice sergeant blurted, “I've hated nig 
gers all my life, and every time I see a 
car with a Texas Southern University” 
sticker on it I'm going to harass the 
hell out of that driver.” To his aston- 
ishment, he was met with applause and 
praise for frankness. Negroes are not al- 
ways the most militant participants 
Shouted one white college professor 
“Racism is part of the air we breathe, 
and you white cops represent the worst 
of it! You're all fascists!” 

At the end of the six-week course, 
for which they are paid $54 each, the 
police fill out unsigned questionnaires 
Thus far, 19 rated the course excellent, 
92 very good, 253 good. Only 74 grad 
ed it either poor or a waste of time 
or refused to fill out the survey form 
And even Chief Short admits that he 
is pleased with the results. By late fall, 
all 1,400 of Houston's police will, as 
Short puts it, “have gotten a closer 
look at the people.” Already Sikes has 
received reports from the city’s Negro 
districts of increased courtesy and as 
sistance by policemen. “I don’t think 
there's any question that some change 
toward understanding is taking place,” 
he says. “And with understanding comes 
a change in attitude, and then a change 
in behavior.” 


THE SUPREME COURT 
One-Man, One-Vote, Locally 


State legislatures got the one-man, 
reapportionment treatment 
from the Supreme Court four years 
ago. Last week the court used the equal- 
protection clause of the 14th Amend 
ment to extend one-man, one-vote to 
city, town and county legislatures as 
well 

Looking askance at the voting dis- 
tricts of Midland County, Texas, Jus- 
tice Byron White spoke for a 5-to-3 
majority, “The equal-protection clause,” 
he said, “reaches the exercise of state 
power however manifested, whether ex- 
ercised directly or through municipal 
subdivisions of the state. If voters re 
siding in oversize districts are denied 
their constitutional right to participate 
in the election of state legislators, pre 
cisely the same kind of deprivation oc 
curs when the members of a city coun- 
cil, school board, or county governing 
board are elected from districts of sub- 
stantially unequal population.” 

In the case of Midland, a member 
of the commissioners court was elected 
from each of four districts,* but the 
one who represented almost all of the 
city of Midland had many times as 


one-vote 


A predominantly Negro school in Houston 


A fifth was elected countywide 
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many constituents as the three rural rep- 
resentatives put together. As a Midland 
resident, Mayor Hank Avery objected, 
and filed suit, Since the commissioners 
were regarded as the general ruling body 
of the county by the Supreme Court 
majority, it had no hesitation in halting 
the rural over-representation 

Dramatic & Chaotic. It did note, 
however, that a different conclusion 
might be reached in the case of “a spe 
cial-purpose unit of government as 
signed the performance of functions af 
fecting definable groups of constituents 
more than other constituents.” If, for in 
stance, the commissioners in Midland 
had been concerned only with rural 
roadbuilding, apportionment “in ways 
which give greater influence to the cit 
izens most affected” might be permissi- 
ble. The court also recalled two of its 
decisions last term (TIME, June 2): one, 
citing the “basically appointive” nature 
of a county board of education, ap- 
proved its selection by delegates elect- 
ed from districts of unequal population; 
the other upheld a plan that gave each 
of seven unequal districts a resident 
city councilman but required that they 
be elected by a citywide ballot 

Such limitations could significantly 
cut down the number of legislative bod 
ies affected by the court’s new deci- 
sion, but government experts estimated 
that 20,000 local units would still be in- 
volved. Some had already adjusted dis- 
tricting after the state-legislature deci- 
sion, but many have not. The aftermath 
of Avery v. Midland County will prob 
ably be as dramatic—and chaotic—as 
was the aftermath of the initial one- 
man, one-vote decision, particularly 
since the court again chose not to speci- 
fy how close to the equal-population 
ideal a districting plan must come to 
be acceptable 
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Do you sometimes get the feeling they named your car after the wrong animal? 


Aha! 

So you've begun to discover the true 
nature of your beast. 

So have a lot of other people. And you 
know what they've been doing? They've 
been trading them in on Volvos. 

Lately, Volvo dealers have taken in 
more fish, fowl, felines and assorted other 
creatures than ever before. 

That may be because the problems eat- 
ing at animal-owners, aren’t problems with 
a Volvo. 

The Care-of-the-Animal Problem. The 
Volvo engine doesn’t require constant tun- 
ing to stay in tune. And it's known for its 
ability to stay out of repair shops. Sports 
Car Graphic Magazine called it: “one of 
the most reliable, rugged and unbreakable 
car engines being built today.” 

The Feeding-of-the-Animal Problem. 
Volvo gets nearly 25 miles to a gallon, even 
with automatic transmission. 


The Hard-to-Handle-Animal Problem. 
The Volvo suspension is soft, without being 
sloppy. The steering is quick. Volvo handles 
more like a sports car than a roomy family 
sedan. 

The Cramped-Inside-of-the-Animal 
Problem. Volvo is compact outside, big in- 
side. It has much more leg room than the 
largest-selling animal. And it's got an enor- 
mous trunk. 

The Noise-of-the-Animal Problem. The 
Volvo body is held together with over 8,000 
spot welds. It’s solid. And if it isn’t rattle- 
proof, it certainly isn’t rattle-prone. 

The Short-Life-of-the-Animal Problem. 
Volvo lasts an average of eleven years in 
Sweden. And while we don’t guarantee how 
long Volvos will last in America, we do 
know that over 95% of all those registered 
here in the last eleven years are still on the 
road. 

As you can see, Volvo has little in com- 


mon with any animal you're likely to meet 
up with. 

Instead of costing you a fortune, it can 
save you one, 

Just keep your Volvo a long time, get 
out from under car payments, and make the 
payments to yourself for a few years. 

And if your friends ask why you no 
longer drive an animal, 
tell them you do. 

A Piggy Bank. 




















EDUCATION 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Model Use of Money 


At 92, his blue eyes are a bit misty, 
but when the school board of Flint, 
Mich., considers its annual budget, Phi- 
lanthropist Charles Stewart Mott fo- 
cuses on the figures as critically as an 
IRS agent checking a casino tax re- 
turn. “I'm a nut on this sort of thing,” 
says Mott by way of explanation. 

His nuttiness would be welcomed by 
any school board in the country. In the 
past 33 years, Mott has pumped $42 
million into the public schools of Flint 
to keep them open evenings, weekends 
and summers for an improbable array 


of community activities. This year 
92,000 residents of Flint (pop. 200,- 
000), more than half of them 


adults, have signed up for extra 
curricular educational, recreational 
and civic programs in the city’s 
schools. Including 47,000 school- 
age children, well over half of 
Flint’s residents are involved in 
some form of school activity 

Slave or Free? One of the 
founders of General Motors and 
until recently one of its biggest 
stockholders (he has given away 
all but 92,000 shares), Mott fun- 
nels his millions through the Mott 
Foundation (Time, June 28, 
1963), which considers itself the 
nation’s fourth largest foundation 
(assets fluctuate with market val- 
ues, but the Ford, Rockefeller 
and Duke philanthropies are un- 
doubtedly larger). It contributes 
directly to the school board ($3,- 
477,141 this year)—but only after 
Mott and his aides study and ap- 
prove of the board’s plans for 
spending the money. “Let’s not 
kid ourselves,” says a Flint attor- 
ney. “We want the money and are 
willing to make some concessions to 
get it.” 

The concessions boil down to a will- 
Ingness to conduct any kind of activity 
in the city's 55 public schools that Mott 
Foundation officials feel will contribute 
to “the total education” of the city. In 
adult courses, that means lessons in ev- 
erything from breast feeding to small 
boat handling, from arithmetic to ad 
vanced cake decoration. A Sunday 
“coffeehouse” lecture series takes up 
such questions as “Why does love es- 
cape us?” and “Am I a slave to cir- 
cumstance or free?” There are discus- 
sions of race relations (Flint is 22% 
Negro) and such religious questions as 
“Is God dead?” 

The schools are also thrown open 
for family roller skating on Sunday af- 
ternoons (plastic skate wheels protect 
gymnasium floors). There are classes in 
bowling, bridge, badminton and _ball- 
room dancing. The Mott approach is 
to use recreation as a lure to coax peo- 
ple into continued learning. “You bring 
people in for a little knitting class,” ex- 
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plains Frank Manley, executive director 
of Mott Foundation projects. “Then you 
get a little serious sewing—then you 
build on that, and first thing you know 
you've got a terrific home economics 
course going.” All the newer schools 
have a built-in “community room” open 
to meetings of clubs and civic groups. 
Big Brother. Mott’s money is also 
spent on efforts to cut down juvenile de- 
linquency; it pays half the salary of the 
plainclothes detectives who are stationed 
in every junior and senior high school 
to spot troublemakers and keep them 
in line. The foundation supports high 
school courses for prisoners in the coun- 
ty jail, runs the nation’s largest Big 
Brother agency, in which some 900 
men become companions of fatherless 





PHILANTHROPIST MOTT 
Knitting, sewing, then home economics. 


kids. A high school course on unwed 
motherhood progresses, logically, to a 
course on planned parenthood. 

Mott finances his own head-start pro- 
gram for preschool children, even a 
children’s health center with an annual 
budget of $1,500,000. “It’s not social- 
ized medicine,” Mott insists. “A kid 
just can’t get an education if there's 
something medically wrong with him.” 

Mott, who spends little on himself, 
also donated the land and two main 
buildings for a two-year community col- 
lege in Flint. He views the multifaceted 
Flint program as a pioneering effort de- 
signed to be copied by other cities. 
Some 70,000 educators have already 
come to Flint to inspect its schools first- 
hand, and more than 100 other com- 
munities have started versions of the 
Flint program, The University of Michi- 
gan even offers an M.A.-level course 
on the program at its Mott-built Flint 
branch. The 54 “interns” now in the 
year-long course get a minimum $5,000 
stipend from the foundation. 

With so many Mott millions avail- 
able, the Flint schools might under- 


standably be tempted to keep school 
tax rates low and rely increasingly on 
the foundation, But there is no better 
gauge of how much Flint residents ap- 
preciate what their schools offer than 
the fact that they have repeatedly ap- 
proved any tax hike the school board 
has requested 


STUDENTS 
Signs of Suicide 


The high rate of suicide among col- 
lege students has long been recognized 
as one of the more ominous statistics 
of higher education. Last week Har- 
vard Psychiatrist Mathew Ross reported 
that the college-age group runs a 50% 
higher suicidal risk than non-students 
in a similar age group, and he scolded 
the American College of Physicians at 
its meeting in Boston for not doing 
more to prevent such deaths. Individ- 
uals contemplating suicide normally sig- 
nal their intention, he said, and doctors 
must be alert to the message. The most 
common clues: 
> A “posture of depression” in which 
the student becomes withdrawn, “sel- 
dom leaving his room, which has, like 
himself, become increasingly unkempt 
and uncared for.” This may be ac- 
companied by lack of appetite, head- 
aches, constipation and loss of weight. 
> A decline in self-esteem, which shows 
up in daydreaming, procrastination in 
schoolwork, inability to concentrate on 
reading material, apathy and fatigue. 
> A loss of interest in academic work 
rhe student may prefer “to thumb idly 
through magazines and science fiction, 
haunt movies, sit about all day listen- 
ing to hi-fi or just languishing.” 
> Suicide threats and notes, which 
“should always be taken seriously.” 

A teacher or close personal friend 
should not delude himself into thinking 
that he can cope with the potential sui- 
cide, Ross warned. The disturbed stu- 
dent must have medical help, most often 
hospitalization, and exploratory psy- 
chotherapy. Even then, he should not 
be discharged to return “to an empty 
dormitory room,” where “solitary res- 
idence” can aggravate his problem. 

Another Harvard psychiatrist ex 
pressed concern last week about an- 
other form of student behavior. Speak- 
ing to the Maternity Center Association 
in Manhattan, Dr. Graham B. Blaine 
Jr. said that illegitimate births in the 
U.S. have tripled in the past 25 years 
He placed a major share of the blame 
on college officials who, by allowing 
men and women to visit each other in 
dorms, have encouraged intimacy both 
on and off campus, and “are actually 
giving tacit Consent to premarital sex.” 
This “puts an unhealthy degree of pres- 
sure on those who wish to curb their 
natural impulses,” he said. But Blaine 
saw brighter prospects ahead. He re- 
ported on a poll of Harvard under- 
graduates, most of whom indicated that 
they hope their future children will live 
by a stricter moral code than they have. 
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pay 


what for? 


You're a young family man who wants a new Car. 
But, you don't want to /ook like you economized. 


Try Chevy II. Nova is longer, lower, and has a 
wider tread than any car in its field. It rides big. 
Nova’s the not-too-small car. You'll love it. And 
you won't /ook like you've economized. 


Chevy II 


Nova Coupe, Camaro SS Coupe, Chevelle SS 396 Coupe. 








Chevrolet’s Impala Custom Coupe has a 
message for you. It says you don't have to pay 
more to get all the car you want. Fact is, every 
Chevrolet carries that message. In the way it 
rides. Smooth. Quiet. Sure feeling. No car is 
built with more easy-care features, either. 
Deep, tough Magic-Mirror finish, rust-resistant 
flush-and-dry rocker panels, solid quality 
Body by Fisher. Yes, you can pay more for a 
car but you won't get more. So see your 
Chevrolet dealer. He has your car. 


Chevrolet 


Foreground: Impala Custom Coupe. 








There's nothing customary about Camaro, the 
“Hugger.” Not in looks, handling, price. Only 
Camaro at its price offers so many ways to 
custom-tailor a sportster to suit your tastes. 
Camaro is wider and lower, with a wider tread, 
front and rear, than any sportster at its price. It 
takes to any road like it owns it. And with all 
this, Camaro comes in with the lowest price of 
all the leading sportsters. Camaro. The “Hugger.” 


Camaro 


more 


Some cars have it all. Style. Performance. 
Comfort. A way of behaving that sets them apart. 
In the mid-size field, that’s Chevelle. That's why 
more people buy Chevelle than any mid-size car. 
Chevelle gives you quicker steering than any 

car in its field. (Park one sometime.) Chevelle 
features separate body and frame construction. 
(Only Chevelle in its field has it.) Chevelle. It 
gives you more reasons for not paying more! 


Chevelle = qr 


Be smart! Be sure! Buy now at your Chevrolet dealer's. 


mane 
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“Td rather have a little 
Old Taylor than a lot of 


anything else” 





TENNIS 
Off with the Shackles 


The American twist wins a lot of ten- 
nis matches—but a British twist finally 
won the big one. A twist of the arm, 
that is. Faced with Britain’s decision to 
permit professionals as well as ama- 
teurs to compete at Wimbledon this 
year, representatives of the 65-nation In- 
ternational Lawn Tennis Federation met 
in Paris and voted “unanimously” (two 
unidentified nations abstained) to sanc- 
"ion open tennis on a worldwide basis, 
thus granting the pros first-class cit- 
izenship at last and freeing the sport 
from the shackles of “shamateurism.” 

Reaction was swift and encouraging. 
Australia, France and the U'S. all be- 
gan planning last week for open tour- 
naments of their own; in Forest Hills. 
N.Y., the governors of the West Side 
Tennis Club, long a shrine of ama- 
tcurism and site of the U.S. National 
grass court championships, voted to con- 
vert the Nationals into a U.S Open 
and ante up prize money for the pros 
With a whole series of open tourna- 
ments in prospect, there was talk of 
such old pros as Lew Hoad, Frank 
Sedgman and Althea Gibson coming 
out of retirement. And the thought of 
making an honest living from their sport 

as golfers do—seemed pretty 
to the younger amateurs too. 

In California, Australia’s Roy Emer- 
son and the U.S.’s Billie Jean King, 
the No. 1-ranked male and female am- 
ateurs in the world, both signed pro 
contracts, along with three other rank- 
ing women: Britain's Ann Haydon 
Jones, France's Frangoise Durr and the 
U.S.'s Rosemary Casals. “This does a 
great deal to clear my conscience,” said 


good 


MAND MEEK 





EMERSON KING 
Contracts of conscience. 
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SANTA CLARA'S SPITZ 


Billie Jean. “I'll admit | made my liv- 
ing as an amateur—but it wasn’t close 
to what I can make as a pro.” 

The vote for open tennis most im- 
mediately benefits the pros, who had 
been relegated to barnstorming tours 
and gimmicks—colored uniforms, ping- 
pong scoring—in their efforts to make 
a buck. It may hurt some amateurs, 
who are not quite good enough to com- 
pete successfully as pros and can no 
longer expect a free ride from tourna- 
ment promoters. But it will also attract 
new talent to the game. “There will be 
a lot more interest in tennis now,” said 
Billie Jean King. “It will be a strong mo- 
tivation to young athletes to take up 
the sport.” 


SWIMMING 
Water Baby to Beat 


If there is one Olympic sport in which 
U.S. supremacy is secure. it is swim- 
ming. That was clear two weeks ago 
When the nation’s top collegiate swim- 
mers, led by U.C.L.A.’s Zac Zorn and 
Mike Burton, rewrote the record book 
at the N.C.A.A. indoor championships 
in Hanover, N.H —smashing no fewer 
than twelve U.S. and N.C.A.A. marks. 
Zorn clocked a phenomenal 45.3 sec. 
in the 100-yd. freestyle, and Burton be 
came the first man ever to crack 16 
min, in the 1,650-yd. freestyle. Yet even 
those performances may pale this week 
when the A.A.U. short-course cham- 
plonships get under way in Greenville, 
N.C., and a teen-ager from Santa Clara, 
Calif., hits the water. 

Since he is only a high school se- 
nior, Mark Spitz was not eligible to 
compete in the N.C.A.A. meet, a fact 
that certainly saved the older boys a 
good deal of embarrassment. At 18, 
Spitz is recognized as the world’s No 
| swimmer, and the closest thing to a 
one-man team the sport has ever known 

Over the past two years, Spitz has 
won 22 national and international ti- 
es, broken ten world records and 28 
U.S, marks. He is the current world rec- 
ord holder in both the 100-meter but- 
terfly (55.7 sec.) and the 200-meter but- 
terfly (2 min. 5.7 sec.), needs only to 


ROBERT isaacs 





WITH COACH HAINES 
Stroke slower, go faster. 


pare a total of seven seconds off his 
best times to set records in the 100- 
meter, 200-meter and 400-meter free- 
style and the 200-meter individual med- 
ley (breast stroke, backstroke and 
crawl), At last year’s Pan American 
games in Winnipeg, he won five gold 
medals. The only way anybody is like- 
ly to keep his score that low in next 
fall's Mexico City Olympics is by sched- 
uling events simultaneously 

Let George Do It. Lean and lanky 
at 5 ft. 11 in. and 160 Ibs,. Spitz has 
been a water baby since he was two, 
when his father, a Steel-company ex 
ecutive, was transferred from Modesto, 
Calif., to Honolulu. “We went to Waiki- 
ki every day,” recalls Mark’s mother 
“You should have seen that little boy 
dash into the ocean. He’d run like he 
was trying to commit suicide.” After 
four years in Hawaii, the Spitz family 
moved to Sacramento, Calif, where 
Mark got his first competitive instruc 
tion at a local Y.M.C.A. By the time 
he was ten, the youngster held 17 na- 
tonal age-group swimming records, and 
when he was 14, his father took him 
aside. “We have to do something now— 
or nothing,” said Papa Spitz. “We can 
live here and you can forget about com- 
petitive swimming. Or we can 20 to 
Santa Clara and turn you over to 
George Haines”—coach of the famed 
Santa Clara Swim Club and of the 
1968 U.S. Olympic swimming team. 
Mark opted for Santa Clara and the 
Spitzes moved, a decision that now 
forces Mr. Spitz to commute 100 miles 
each day to work 

The keys to Mark’s success are out- 
sized, scooplike hands and a curious 
ability to flex his legs slightly forward 
at the knee—which allows him to kick 
anywhere from 6 in. to 12 in. deeper 
than his competitors, “Mark's whole 
body is so flexible,” Says his father, 
“that the water just seems to slip past 
him.” That flexibility also gives him an 
abnormally long stroke: in the butterfly 
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What makes Montclair menthols really mild? 


Montclair is 
air-cooled through 
charcoal and fresh 
menthol. 


And Montclair 
has less than 
12 mg of ‘‘tar.”’ 


Stereo FM in Walnut Cabinet 





Penthouse 


The most in radio— 
Stereo FM from Magnavox 


This exceptional table radio brings the exciting dimensional realism of 
stereo to the crystal clear purity of FM. 19 transistors for powerful, long- 
range AM, as well as FM performance...and all the famous Magnavox 
extras, including drift-free tuning, stereo balance control, and FM stereocast 
indicator. Most importantly, you are assured of the superb tonal fidelity 
that has made Magnavox the world leader in music reproduction. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 
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he can swim the length of a 25-yd 
pool with only 13 strokes, while most 
swimmers require 15 or 16. “I'm slow- 
er but I'm faster,” he explains. “I mean 
that I stroke slower—but | get there 
faster.” 

Mark swims for three hours every 
day, will increase that to four hours a 
day when school lets out this summer 
“I have,” he says, “a high definition of 
hurt”—meaning threshold of pain—and 
his philosophy in practice is “Always 
go farther than you think you can.” 
Spitz’s dedication to swimming does 
not keep him from being a serious stu- 
dent: he gets Bs, has applied for en 
trance to Stanford, plans to study den- 
ustry. “I wonder,” he says, “how it will 
be when I'm Mark Spitz, just one of a 
million dentists, after all the travel and 
attention I’ve had as a kid.” 


GOLF 


Monument to the Game 

The lucky fellow who wins this 
week’s 32nd annual Masters tournament 
at Georgia's dogwood-dotted Augusta 
National Golf Club will receive a check 
for $20,000, a silver plaque, a gold 
medal, a gold locket containing a pic 
ture of Bobby Jones, and a green blaz 
er. He will also get a bonus that all the 
money in the world cannot buy: life- 
time playing privileges at Augusta Na- 
tional, the most exclusive and autocrat 
ic golf club in the U.S 

Augusta National was founded in 
1930 by Jones, the wealthy Atlantan 
who astounded the golfing world that 
same year by sweeping all four of the 
game’s major tournaments: the US 
and British Amateurs, the U.S. and Brit 
ish Opens Retiring after his Grand 
Slam, Jones decided to build an “ideal” 
golf club on the site of an old indigo 
plantation in Augusta, a popular winter 
watering place for Northern socialites 
The plantation’s Georgian manor house 
was converted into a clubhouse, Scot 
tish Architect Alister MacKenzie was 
commissioned to design a course that 
would, in Jones’s words, “simulate the 
conditions of British seaside golf—firm 
greens, even a little breeze’—and two 
years later, Augusta National was ready 
for play 

Since then, a few of the MacKenzie 
designed holes have been remodeled to 
make them tougher for the 80 or so 
top pros and amateurs who compete 
each year, by invitation only, in the 
Masters, But the course remains essen 
tially a “members’ course,"”—6,980 yds 
of wide Bermuda-grass fairways and 
huge, rolling greens, flanked by tower- 
ing pines and largely free of man-made 
hazards. “We don't have to spend mon 
ey building bunkers or maintaining 
them,” explains Clifford Roberts, 74, 
the austere, bespectacled New York in- 
vestment banker who, as Jones’s dep- 
uty, rules both Augusta National and 
the Masters tournament with an iron 
hand. “We don't want to look at the 
ugly things the year round.” No tennis 
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AUGUSTA NATIONAL'S ROBERTS 
He never liked a man he didn’t meet. 


courts, no swimming pool, no children's 
playgrounds adorn the Augusta Na- 
tional—nothing, in short, to detract 
from golf 

Rules of Order. Membership in Au- 
gusta National is strictly limited to 200, 
regulated loosely on a geographical quo- 
ta system (no more than 50 members, 
Say, can come from the New York 
area), and rigidly controlled by Roberts 
and Jones. “As far as I can recall,” 
says Roberts, “nobody has ever been in 
vited to be a member of this club that 
Bob and I haven't met.” Augusta Na- 
tional’s dues are a secret, as is its mem 
bership list—although some of the 
members are so prominent (Dwight D 
Eisenhower, Rubber Baron Leonard 
Firestone, Sportsman John Hay Whit- 
ney) that their identities are hard to 
hide. And no club has stricter rules. Un 
like other clubs, where a member mere 
ly has to vouch for his guests, for 
example, Augusta members must phys 
ically accompany guests around the 
course to make certain all niceties are 
observed; if a member is suddenly called 
away, the game is over. Roberts’ rules 
of golfing order have provoked resent- 
ment on occasion. Explains one mem- 
ber: “A lot of our people are accus- 
tomed to being boss back home. They 
say things and people jump. That 
doesn’t work at Augusta.” 

Only for the Masters each year does 
Roberts let down the barriers. This week 
something like 25,000 fans will invade 
Augusta, trample its fairways and litter 
its clubhouse lawn; millions more will 
watch on TV. Only one of the com 
petitors in U.S. golf's most prestigious 
tournament can win the $20,000, the 
green coat and the lifetime playing privi- 
leges, but all will leave proud that they 
were even invited to play at Augusta 
National, the club that three-time Mas- 
ters Champion Jack Nicklaus calls “a 
monument to everything great in golf.” 
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IF YOU'RE COMING OUR WAY anytime 
soon, you might like to stop by Jack Daniel's 
Hollow for a look at an old Tennessee art. 


We're located just outside Lynchburg, 
Tennessee, not too far from the main 
highways. We have a man, Mr. Garland 
Dusenberry, who will take you through 


our distillery and show you how 





Tennessee whiskey is made. And you 
can be sure he'll go into detail about our Charcoal Mellowing, 


the extra whiskey-making step we've 





been using for over a century. It 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


takes around an hour or so to walk 
through the distillery, depending 
on how detailed Mr, Dusenberry 
gets. But we think you'll enjoy 
your visit. We'll certainly enjoy 
having you. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE © 1967, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., inc 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN 
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THE THEATER 


NEW PLAYS 

The Education of 

H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*l*a*n 

Nostalgia is recollection in tranquil- 
lity, and it tends to tell the past the 
Way it wasn’t. The friendly Cossacks of 
Fiddler on the Roof are light-years away 
from the cavalrymen who conducted 
the ruthless pogroms of turn-of-the-cen- 


tury Russia, Nor were the flocks of 
immigrants, herded through Ellis Is- 
land, the ebullient innocents who peo- 
ple The Education of H*¥Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N, Both shows lean heav- 
ily on their Jewish orientation, but 


where Fiddler is a folk musical of size 
and substance, Kaplan is a minimusical 
of sweetness 

The title character, Hyman Kaplan 
(Tom Bosley), is likable even though he 
is an Outrageous show-off. To him and 
to the other immigrants attending a 
night-school class in Americanization, 
the English language is a terrifying oc- 
topus at which they slash, tentacle by 
tentacle, in a melee of dialect comedy 
and amusing linguistic boners. Kaplan 
IS IN a One-man class by himself. If the 
teacher, an earnest young Ivy League 
graduate named Mr. Parkhill (Gary 
Krawford) rebukes him, Kaplan rebukes 
right back. Kaplan answers twice as 
Many questions as are ever asked, and 
holds the attention of his fellow class 
mates so volubly that Mr. Parkhill has 
trouble lecturing a word in edgewise 

When citizenship time comes, Kap 
lan practices for the judge's (Rufus 
Smith) questions. Asked to recite the 
Preamble to the Constitution, the mar 
velously assured Kaplan rattles off the 


FRIEDMAN. ADE 





SMITH & BOSLEY 
Heartbeat in triple time. 
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SCENE FROM “CANTERBURY TALES 
Amor vincit omnia. 


Boy Scout oath. “That isn’t in the Con- 
stitution,” he is told. His face momen- 
tarily clouded in mock chagrin, Kaplan 
replies, “It isn’t? Well, it should be.” 
Saturated with Tom Bosley’s warm 
humanity and lit with his winning smile, 
Kaplan exemplify what 
F. Scott Fitzgerald once defined as the 
America 


seems to 


essence ol 
the heart.” 

Kaplan's heart beats with the triple 
yearning of the immigrant—to be free, 
to learn and to succeed. This riptide of 
desire roars across the stage in a num- 
ber called Anything Is Possible, a paean 
to the American dream in which Kap 
lan outlines his own humble wish to 
have a tailor's shop with his name over 
it. He gets it, and he also gets his night- 
school sweetheart, Rose Mitnick (Bar 
bara Minkus) 

Rose and Hyman make more lyrical 
music together than the score does. Still, 
such songs as Loving You and The 
Day I Met Your Father maintain the 
tone of tenderness that gives the eve- 
ning its underlying harmony The 
dances are robust rather than stylish: 
after working 14-hour days and attend 
ing night school, those old immigrants 
exhibit an improbable excess of energy 
But that, of the sweet er- 
rantry of nostalgia that gives this gen 
tle musical its appeal 


LONDON SEASON 


Musical Chaucer 

Aprille with his shoures sote has ar 
rived, and the lusty Wife of Bath, the 
boozy Miller, the testy Reeve and the 
greedy Merchant are all getting happily 
sloshed once more, along with the jolly 
Host of the wayside Tabard Inn. To 
Londoners’ delight, Chaucer's Canter 
bury Tales has been turned into a rol- 
licking, raunchy musical comedy. The 
wonder is that nobody has ever tried 
to do the same thing before 

Most of the credit goes to Oxford's 


“a willingness of 


course, 1s 


Nevill Coghill, the English literature 
professor who has long coached the uni 
versity’s famed Dramatic Society and 
recently directed several highbrow com 
mercial productions, including the Bur 
ton-Taylor movie of Marlowe’s Dr 
Faustus (Time, Feb. 23). Four years 
ago, Coghill dramatized his 1951 edi 
tion of the Tales to celebrate the 650th 
anniversary of Oxford's Exeter College; 
then a company commissioned 
some music from Composers Richard 
Hill and John Hawkins to go along 
with a recorded version. The Hill-Haw 
kins blend of medieval piety and mod 
ern pop seemed just right; so the proj 
ect expanded present 
musical-comedy form 

Only four of the original 24 tales 
are two in each act. But Chau 
cer remarkably little from the 
abridgement. First comes the Miller's 
Fale of Nicholas, the Oxford stud, Ab 
solon, the clerk, and their rivalry for 
sexy Alison. Then comes the Reeve’s ac 
count of the hot pillow goings-on in 
the Miller's family. The show’s multi 
ple bed hoppings are cleverly managed 
by representing the beds with vertically 
hung sheets and blankets, behind which 
the actors slip in and out 


record 


was into its 


used 


loses 


The second act consists of the Mer 
chant’s Tale (in which Wilfrid Bram 
bell regularly stops the show with a 
prenuptial bossa nova in a nightshirt), 
followed by the Wife of Bath’s moral 
Story of the overamorous Knight and 
the witch who turns into a beautiful 
young girl when she is convinced that 
he really loves her 

lhe pilgrims gather for a fitting finale 
at the candlelit cathedral shrine of St 
Thomas 4 Becket, and a choral reprise 
of the prioress’ and the nun’s earlier 
simple duet 

For amor vincit omnia 

Whatever may befall 

The seven sins will have their day, 

But they will all be done away, 

And love will conquer all 
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“I'VE HAD ENOUGH 
OF PAINTING AND 
STORM WINDOWS. 

SEND ME 
YOUR BOOKLET.” 


Andersen Corporation 
Bayport, Minnesota 55003 


Send FREE booklet. I'd like to know more about | 
new Andersen Perma-Shield® Windows and 
Gliding Doors 
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Univac computers solve engineering problems 
that used to be unsolvable. 






Your breakfast hot-cakes 
may have been “harvested” bya 
New Holland farm machine 


Nuclear subs cruise 
thousands of miles 
without surfacing, 
thanks to Sperry inertial 
navigation systems. 
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Our Sperry 

flight control 
systems keep 

your airliner on 
course and at 

the proper altitude. 


Your secretary types faster 
and sharper because she uses a 
Remington electric. 








We're synergistic. 

That means we do a lot of different things at 
Sperry Rand. And we do each one better because 
we do all the rest. 

It means the technical knowledge we get from 
solving one problem goes into the big pool of 
knowledge that helps us solve all the others. 

It means we apply the same high standards 
whether we're making a Remington electric 


= 


shaver for your face or Sperry flight controls for 
your jet airliner. 

It means we're uniquely able to create complex, 
complete systems out of products as diverse as 
Sperry gyroscopes and Vickers hydraulic controls 
and Univac computers. 

Synergistic. It's like 2 and 2 adding up to 5. 

It all adds up to more than it adds up to. At 
synergistic Sperry Rand. 


J We're Synergistic. 
'SPERRY RAND 


olland, Remington, Sperry, Sperry Rand, Univac and Vickers are trademarks of Sperry Rand 














Yet most of the 6,000,000 cars you traded in still looked new. 


There must be a Hooker somewhere. 


There is—underneath the paint. 
You cannot put high luster paint 
on bare metal and expect it to stay 
put. A splash of salt or a blast of 
sand can cause peeling, blistering 
and rusting. Car makers control 
such problems with special bond- 
ing chemicals from our Parker 
Division. These Bonderite” coat- 


ings grab both the metal and the 
paint in a grip that lasts for years, 
come salt, come sand, come mois- 
ture. Adding value to things you 
buy is what we call Chemagina- 
tion,” a vital part of all Hooker 
chemicals and plastics. Hooker 
Chemical Corporation, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


é hooker 


MEDICINE 
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CARDIOLOGY 


Executive Heart Myth 

Despite a small but growing body of 
medical evidence to the contrary, the 
idea persists that heart disease Is one 
of the prices paid for occupational suc- 
cess. The greater the ambition and stress 
that is part of continued job promo- 
tion, so the “Executive Heart” myth 
goes, the greater the incidence of heart 
trouble. Last week, at a joint meeting 
in Boston of the American College of 
Physicians and London's Royal College 
of Physicians, Dr. Lawrence E. Hinkle 
Jr. of Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege reported the results of a five-year 
study that makes the opposite point: 
the more successful the executive, the 
less heart trouble he is likely to have 

Hinkle, head of Cornell’s Human 
Ecology Division, and seven other med- 
ical researchers reached this conclusion 
after studying the health histories of 
270,000 male employees of the Bell Sys- 
tem—a string of companies that extend 
from New England to California. Like 
many physicians, Hinkle believed that 
movement to higher and higher levels 
of executive responsibility increased the 
chances for heart trouble. But, says Hin- 
kle, “the story did not come out that 
way.” 

Link with Education. Investigating 
6.347 absences and deaths caused by 
heart disease, Hinkle and his colleagues 
found that workmen, foremen and cler- 
ical employees experienced more heart 
ailments and coronary deaths than man 
agerial personnel at all age levels. In 
fact, the incidence of heart ailments de- 
creased on each succeeding higher rung 
of the executive ladder. Supported by 
funds from the National Heart Insti- 
tute, the study also showed that the 
most rapidly promoted men suffered 
no more—and usually less—heart dis 
ease than employees who remained at 
lower levels. Managers transferred from 
one Bell System company to another 
considered prime stress targets because 
of the domestic and professional ad- 
justments involved in the move—cx 
hibited no more coronary troubles than 
those who had never been transferred 

Studying Bell statistics for the rea- 
sons behind the difference, Hinkle and 
his research team found a link with ed- 
ucation and, more important, family 
background. The figures showed that 
Bell’s college-educated employees had a 
disabling-coronary-disease rate 30% 
lower than the company’s noncollege 
workers. Behind the statistic there ap 
peared to be a significant difference in 
family health and diet patterns that per- 
sisted throughout the employees’ adult- 
hood. Most of the college men came 
from smaller, healthier families. They 
were slimmer, taller, smoked and ate 
less. Their fathers lived longer. The dif- 
ferences may have spelled better care 
for themselves—and their hearts. 
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HOSPITALS 


Emergency Care: 


Improvement Needed 

A woman with a sick six-month-old 
baby is turned away from a private hos- 
pital in Houston because her husband 
does not have $50 for a deposit. The 
baby dies on the way across town fo an 
other hospital. A New York doorman 
suffers a heart attack while on duty; he 
is refused emergency treatment at a hos- 
pital across the street because it lacks 
cardiac emergency equipment, and he 
must risk death attempting to reach an 
other hospital 

Lumped loosely in the category of 
emergency care, such cases claim un- 
told lives each year. But how can such 
tragedies happen in an age and a na- 
tion where severed limbs are restored, 
kidneys are transplanted, and “dead” 
hearts are restarted routinely tn inten- 
sive-cardiac-care wards? Among the 
causes of the problem are obsolete 
equipment, understaffed and overcrowd- 
ed hospitals, administrative ineptitude, 
poor judgment, and the nearly nation- 
wide absence of an organized approach 
to the problem. Each of the 6,000 gen- 
eral hospitals in the U.S. should be at 
least morally bound to accept and treat 
any emergency case, regardless of the 
patient’s age, ability to pay or the med- 
ical affiliation of his doctor. Hundreds 
of hospitals, well equipped, properly 
staffed and organized for the task, ful- 
fill the responsibility, Others fail to 

Dumping the Sick. At New York's 
Coney Island Hospital recently, a com- 
bination of delayed treatment and the 
common practice of “dumping” emer 
gency patients on other hospitals con- 
tributed to the deaths of two men. The 
emergency-room diagnosis for one was 
gastrointestinal hemorrhage and shock 
Claiming a lack of beds, the hospital or 
dered the patient transferred to a larg- 
er institution. Still waiting for transfer 
three hours later, the man died. An 
other patient died after waiting Six hours 
to be dumped. Subsequently, New York 
State’s Investigation Commission found 
that on one of the patients’ entry cards, 
the word “Transfer” had been crossed 
out and replaced with “Admit.” 

Medical regulations can also stand 
in the way of proper emergency treat- 
ment. When former Speaker of the 
House Joe Martin fell into a coma in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., last month, his 
doctor ordered an ambulance service 
to take him to a distant hospital, by- 
passing one eight blocks away because 
the doctor was not affiliated there. Re 
ported dead by the ambulance driver 
when he arrived, Martin, 83, was then 
taken to a third hospital, 15 miles away, 
for an autopsy. There he was officially 
pronounced dead on arrival. His life 
might have been saved had he been 
taken to the nearest emergency room 
in the first place. 


In Chicago, a mistaken diagnosis in 
an emergency room led to the death of 
a 15-year-old girl last November. Sent 
to Cook County Hospital with a physi- 
cian’s note that read “Poss. acute ap- 
pendicitis,” the girl, mistakenly diag- 
nosed as having VD, was given a 
penicillin shot and instructed to seek 
help at a clinic. She died of gangre- 
nous appendicitis within 24 hours. 

Any & All. Needed to correct the 
problem are an adequate number of 
emergency facilities in every communi 
ty, a coordinated ambulance service 
with medically trained attendants, and 
public acceptance of a well-organized 
system of emergency care For years, 
San Francisco has combined all three. 
Its five emergency-prepared hospitals 


admit any and all emergency cases free 





SAN FRANCISCO EMERGENCY HOSPITAL 
Combining all three keys. 


of charge. (Tax cost to each citizen: an 
estimated $1.50 per year.) 

Superbly equipped and run by San 
Francisco's health department, the hos- 
pitals have a 14-car ambulance service 
manned by stewards and drivers, both 
with training and experience equivalent 
to that of registered nurses. Average 
time from the moment they are called 
to the time of admission at an emer 
gency hospital: six to 20 minutes. San 
Franciscans put the service to use Last 
year the five emergency hospitals treat 
ed 125,000 patients—one out of every 
six city residents 

Recently the Federal Government has 
turned its attention to the problem. Pro- 
posals to lift the quality of nationwide 
emergency treatment to the level of 
San Francisco’s program have been 
made to the Governors of 50 states. 
And in his health message last month, 
President Johnson called on such de- 
partments as Health, Education and 
Welfare and Transportation to help im- 
prove emergency services. 
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See the funny little price sticker 
in the window. It says Simca is 
priced from $1655¢t. (Hooray! ) 

That is a very low price. It can 
Save you lots of money. (Hoo- 
ray! Hooray! ) 

Look! The friendly gas station 
man is not cheering. Simca own- 


ers can get up to 35 miles on 
one gallon of gas. Poor gas sta- 
tion man. 

The garage man is not cheer- 
ing, either. Simca is engineered 
and backed by Chrysler. So 
Simca owners rarely have big 
service bills. No wonder the ga- 
rage man is not cheerful. 

And the good old insurance 
man is not cheering. He can’t 


Oh, see the funny little car. 
Oh, see the funny little car save you money. 





make much money on Simca’s 
low rates. That is very sad. 

But the bank teller is cheering. 
He is glad because Simca owners 
come often to his window to save 
their extra money. 

Hooray, hooray for the funny 
little car! 








ART 


MUSEUMS 


When Dutchmen Disagree 

When the Metropolitan Museum's 
Thomas P. F. Hoving dropped the word 
recently that the Met was planning to 
“reattribute” several of its Rembrandts, 
there was a gasp from museumgoers 
Fake Rembrandis at the Metropolitan, 
of all places? It seemed altogether too 
shocking to be believed. But art schol 
Rembrandt's Amsterdam, 
and Paris blinked at 
the news. Like every other great muse- 
um, the Met is constantly in the pro 
cess of re-evaluating and recataloguing 
the entire collection of paintings, and 
in fact the current examination 
of its 31 Rembrandt one 
of the world’s three largest col 
lections (together with 
the Hermitage and the Louvre) 
is if anything somewhat overdue 

Three of the Met's Rem- 
brandts have labeled with 
a question mark since 1954. As 
many as three more are now get- 


ars in 
London 


own 
scarcely 


oils, 


those in 


been 


ting close inspection, including 
such works as Man with a Steel 
Gorget and Old Woman Cut 
ting Her Nails. Nor is the Met 


alone in fresh 
to Rembrandt's paintings 
National Gallery of London in 
1960 demoted three of its then 
21 Rembrandts to the status of 
“attributed to” or “school of.” 
The National Gallery of Wash 
ington, which currently has 24 
Rembrandts, two years ago re 
labeled tts Old Woman Plucking 
a Fowl as “Rembrandt—Upper part of 
figure repainted by a later hand.” 

Some time ago, experts at the Louvre 
scrutinized a pair of Rembrandt can 
vases, each of which depicted a phi 
losopher, subsequently decided that one 
had been done by the master, another 
by one of his pupils. In the past six 
months, Chicago's Art Institute has tak- 
en a deep breath and concluded that 
one of its three Rembrandts, Christ 
Washing the Feet of the Disciples, is in 
fact the work of Jan Lievens, a fol 
lower of Rembrandt 

Shrinking Output. Internationally, the 
wide-ranging reassessment of Rem 
brandt's prodigious output has resulted 
in a marked contraction of the number 
of oil paintings unquestionably attrib 
uted to the Leiden miller’s gifted son 


giving ittention 


The 


In 1923, the German art historian W 
R. Valentiner listed some 700 genuine 
Rembrandts. In 1942, the Dutch schol- 


ar Abraham Bredius pared the total to 
about 620, and last German 
Kurt Bauch brought the number to 550 
The end is not in sight. To be pub 
lished in the U.S. in October is an 
other, sull more definitive catalogue by 
The Netherlands’ Horst Karel Gerson 
At most it accepts, without reservations, 


year the 
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450 Rembrandts.* Many scholars feel 
that de-attribution has gone too far. In 
his 1964 study, Harvard's Jakob Ro- 
senberg, considered to be ultraconser- 
vative in his choices, relisted 33 Rem- 
brandts that Bredius had disqualified 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts re- 
cently looked at a discredited St. John 
concluded that only the 
saint's beard had been added by a later 
hand, beard and reinstated 
the painting as a veritable Rembrandt 
Degrees of Real. The most impor 
tant reason behind all the scholarly 
furor is that, with fully accredited Rem- 
brandts millions apiece, the 
20th century has become far more per 


the Evangelist 


erased the 


costing 





MET'S “OLD WOMAN" 


photography, line-for-line copying was 
not only a common method used by 
neophyte painters to educate themselves 
but also a perfectly legitimate means 
of reproduction. Some 18th and 19th 
century “copies after Rembrandt” em- 
igrated to the U.S., and were eventual- 
ly willed to U.S. museums, These, as a 
rule, were tactfully accepted by most 
museums, in order not to offend wealthy 
donors, but rarely hung as Rembrandts, 
because they were the easiest to weed 
out. Chemical analyses, known and used 
for many years, reveal differences in 
paints and varnishes, since in most cases 
latter-day copyists did not try to use 
17th century materials 

Hidden Handwriting. The knottiest 
problems lie in distinguishing between 
oils by Rembrandt and those done by 


CHICAGO'S “CHRIST & DISCIPLES 


Far more persnickety in the definition of genuineness. 


in its definition of 
18th and 19th centuries, 
that matter, even Rembrandt's 
contemporaries. When the artist began 
plying his trade in Amsterdam in the 
1630s, he acquired—as did most suc- 
cessful painters of his day, most no- 
tably Rubens—a studio of between 40 
and 60 “pupils,” who in essence acted 
as artistic extensions of the master’s 
right arm 

As commissions came pouring in, 
Rembrandt would direct the composi 
tion of a painting, but the pupil, who 
in many cases Was a gifted artist in his 
own right, would do the work. The mas 


snickety 
than were the 


genuineness 


or tor 





ter touched up the results and, if the 
work came up to his standards, even 
signed the picture. The result, as one 


National Gallery official in Washington 
puts it, with a 
that “there are 
Rembrandts.”’ 

Moreover 


smile, is 
real 


shadow of a 
degrees of 
before the invention of 


Rembrandt is not the only artist up for reat 





tribution The Worcester Art Museum, of 
Worcester, Mass., ¢ ged in re-evaluating its 
ollection, said last week that it expects to rela 


one-fourth of its 321 
ncluding ones formerly 


bel about European 


paintings, ittributed 


to Turner, Constable and Courbet 


Signatures are no guide 
not only did Rembrandt sign studio 
work, but in many cases the original 
canvas has been cut down—and the sig- 
nature cut off often 
the artist’s signature for the sake of veri- 
similitude. Some dealers have even been 
Known to inscribe a spurious “Rem- 
brandt” on top of a genuine “R. H 
van Rijn.” Though the artist’s full name 
was really Rembrandt Harmensz van 
Rijn, the simple “Rembrandt” with 
which he signed his work in later years 
is better known than the full signature 
he used as a young man. Not even docu- 
ments are much help: only seven let- 
ters by Rembrandt, referring to a few 


his disciples 


Copyists added 


paintings, survive 
Most scholars rely on their knowl- 
edge of Rembrandt's telltale way of 


handling a brush, as distinctive as an or- 
dinary man’s handwriting. They are con- 
that they can recognize Rem- 
brandt’s, even though it changed and 
evolved in the course of his 40-year-ca- 
reer. More information can be gleaned 
by probing beneath the surface of an 
oi with X and infrared photo- 
graphs to see how the artist progressed 
from preliminary sketch to finished oil 
In Rembrandt's work, the early draft 


vinced 


rays 
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was always much rougher, more bitter 
and cruel than the finished work, show- 
ing a constant spontaneous response of 
the artist to his model. Another trait, 
primarily visible in the portraits of Rem- 
brandt’s later period: the bright side of 
the face is prepared with white un- 
derpaint, the shadowy side is built up 
with glazes. 

From the Mists. Magdeleine Hours, 
director of the Louvre’s outstanding sci- 
entific laboratory, argues that Rem- 
brandt’s “handwriting” may be superior 
to that of some of his followers only be- 
cause it is better Known. It is her hope 
that more exhaustive study of the dubi- 
ous Rembrandts will serve to identify 
fully the other painters in his circle, 
who may thus emerge as memorable 
artists on their own, The genius of 
Georges de La Tour, she points out, 
was overlooked by scholars for cen- 
turies simply because most of his finest 
paintings were attributed to Caravaggio, 
Velasquez or other artists. 

Though reattribution of a painting 
from Rembrandt to his pupil Carel Fa- 
britius or Jan Lievens may knock thou 
sands of dollars from its current mar- 
ket value, the loss is only a paper one. 
The picture itself is no less beautiful. In- 
deed, as the name of its creator emerges 
from the mists in which history has 
shrouded it, his painting's value may 
even appreciate faster than that of a 
known Rembrandt. 

Rather than haggling endlessly over 
the fine points of attribution, some mu- 
seum directors are now trusting their 
own judgment, taste and intuition. The 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, for in- 
stance, recently purchased, as its 22nd 
Rembrandt, a Holy Family from a pri- 
vate English collection; the painting is 
challenged by Rembrandt Experts 
Bauch and Gerson. Snaps Rijksmuseum 
Director Dr. A. Van Schendel: “We dis- 
agree—it does not matter. A good paint 
Ing 1s a good painting.” 
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PAINTING 


Hélas pour la Grandeur 

Like all the forms of nonverbal hu- 
man expression, the arts are interna- 
tional, leaping the bounds of language 
and education as easily as they do those 
of class or color. All the great art 
styles of Western history have flour- 
ished in many countries. Inevitably, 
then, the historian who tries to prove 
that one nation’s painting is innately su- 
perior to that of any other is treading 
on shaky ground. Such technicalities, 
however, have hardly hindered the zeal- 
ous ministers of Charles de Gaulle. 

“Painting in France, 1900-1967," an 
exhibit of 150 paintings assembled by 
the French government at the behest 
of the U.S.'s International Exhibitions 
Foundation is an ambitious attempt on 
the part of Culture Minister André Mal- 
raux to demonstrate that, as one of his 
minions puts it, France in the arts is 
still capable of “inventing the future.” 
The proof is uphill work, for (non- 
French) authorities agree that, while 
Paris blazed the trails prior to World 
War II, since then the leadership has mi 
grated across the Atlantic. Nonetheless. 
France can still claim a few pioneers 
in the realm of geometric art (see color 
Opposite), 

Timid & Prettified. So debatable is 
Malraux's basic premise, that when 
“Painting in France, 1900-1967” went 
on view at Manhattan's Metropolitan 
Museum of Art last week,* the Met's 
contemporary art curator, Henry Geld- 
zahler, angrily disowned it, Said he 
“Shocking! While there are some post 
war French artists I respect, lumping 
together postwar French art with the 
great masters from before 1930 is ar- 


The exhibit, which opened at Washington's 
National Gallery of Art, will be shown later 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Art Institute of Chicago 


+ 





DELAUNAY'S “PANEL FROM THE ENTRANCE TO THE RAILROAD PAVILION” (1937) 
Ambitious attempt to invent the future. 


tificial and unfair. The work is simply 
not of the same order.” He is at least 
91.23% correct, though the distinction 
is not likely to disturb the average mu 
seumgoer, who will revel in the early, 
if decidedly familiar canvases by Ma- 
usse, Chagall, Braque, Dufy, Derain, 
Viaminck and other cubist and fauvist 
favorites. Particularly impressive: Pi 
casso’s rarely shown room-sized stage 
curtain from the 1917 production of 
Diaghilev's ballet, Parade. 

The average museumgoer, on the oth- 
er hand. will be mystified by a large 
gallery full of airy, forgettable abstract 
canvases. These are meant to support 
the French thesis that Paris, and not 
New York, invented abstract expres- 
stonism in the 1950s (the French call 
their version tachisme, or staining). Hé- 
las pour la grandeur, for just the re- 
verse is shown, By comparison with 
the work turned out by the dynamic 
U.S. action painters, the French prod- 
ucts look timid, prettified and uncon 
vincing—with a few exceptions, most 
notably the stark abstractions of Pierre 
Soulages 

Little Embarrassments. Among the 
French pop artists. only Arman and 
Martial Raysse bubble with any degree 
of effervescence; the rest are merely 
low-cal imitations of U.S. originals. But 
when it comes to op, kinetic and geo- 
metric art, the clear, rational air that 
bred Descartes. Pascal and cubism 
seems to have kept the Paris pot per- 
colating merrily from the past to. the 
present. Looking uncannily like the 
1967 minimal cartwheels of the U.S.'s 
Frank Stella (Time, Nov. 24), Robert 
Delaunay’s 13-ft. by 26-ft. Panel from 
the Entrance to the Railroad Pavilion, 
built back in 1937, overshadows an en 
ure room. Across from it stands Yaa- 
cov Agam’s Transparent Rhythms I, 
made of triangular strips of aluminum, 
so that its patterns jiggle and flicker as 
the viewer passes, Jean Dewasne’s 12-ft.- 
high, glossily enameled Badia, like 
Agam’s work constructed for the ex 
hibition, dominates another room oc 
cupied by Kindred Spirits Vasarely, 
Herbin and 1966 Venice Biennale Prize 
winner Julio Le Parc 

In fact, Le Pare won the Biennale rep- 
resenting Argentina, his native land 
One of Malraux's little embarrassments 
is that so many of his “French” artists 
were either born elsewhere or live else- 
where now. A case in point is Belgian- 
born Pol Bury, 45, who used to live all 
year round in France but now spends 
half his time in New York, and who is 
represented by his 1966 Flar Iron Build- 
ing. The wiggly, optically elusive “cin 
etization™ was made by taking a photo 
graph of the Manhattan landmark, 
cutting circles in it then twisting them 
around, The result was rephotographed 
and swabbed with yellow paint so that 
the building seems to swim like a coral 
growth undersea, Bury’s more recent, 
brass-and-steel-plated, slowly moving 
constructions are a current sellout at 
tracuion at Manhattan's Lefebre Gal 
lery, just five blocks from the Met 
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Would you trust 
this woman with 


a switchblade? 






We ! In fact. we make the Hamilton Beach Electric 
Knife with a Switchblade just for her 
B 


¥ Switching the blade, she can carve a king-size 
roast down and across without bending her wrist 
And because the Hamilton Beach Electric 
Knife has a hole in the handle, she can grip it 
easily ; guide and control the Carving to perfection 





Ideas like this are typical of how Scovill helps take 
tne work out of everyday chores 





Other examples cutting down on steps with a 
Nutone Intercom System (makes a good baby sitter, 
too). Or whipping up tasty meals in a hurry with 
the new Hamilton Beach Solid State 

Cookbook Blendér 





Finding new ways to make life easier, safer and more 
pleasant is the business we're in Everything from 
hardware for draperies to instrument panels for cars 


For a company on the move with original product 
\deas—get to know Scovill, a company that's paid 
continuous dividends for 113 years. Write 
... the Originators Scovill, Waterbury, Conn 









Scovill Product Groups: |r) Be ectric ho e built and ¢ on ghting fixtu Gripper 
and Nylaire apparel fasteners t ti 1 2 sewing aids , Schrader tire valves and automa 10 brass 
num mill products smet ontainers ; automotive pr ducts ; custom parts and assemblies ; aerosol products : metal st ationery supplies 
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EXPOSITIONS 


Tivoli in Texas 

Brussels, Seattle, New York, Mon- 
treal—and now San Antonio. Of fairs, 
there seems no end. Why another now? 

For one thing, because HemisFair 
‘68, which last week opened its six- 
month run, gives a big lift to the civic 
pride of San Antonio, long a sleepy 
city (pop.: 755,550) at the edge of the 
Texas hill country, previously noted 
mainly as the site of the Alamo. For an- 
other, it stimulates tourism: officials es- 
timate conservatively that, during Hem- 
isFair, 7,500,000 people will visit San 
Antonio and will spend $35 million 
there, 

But beyond this, the city has good 
reason to pick a fair as its 250th birth- 
day present to itself. For what the city 
has really accomplished is urban re- 
newal under the guise of a carnival, 
with the Federal Government paying a 
portion of the bill. Already the $158 
million fair has turned 147 acres of 
downtown San Antonio “from slum to 
jewel box,” as Texas’ Governor John 
Connally puts it, provided the city with 
a permanent new $13.5 million Civic 
Center and contributed an impressive 
symbol of progress in the 622-ft.-high 
Tower of the Americas, tallest observa- 
tion tower in the U.S. 

Seizing a once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity to inject new life into the city 
core, San Antonio has dredged out a 
short waterway linking the fair to the 
San Antonio River and threaded the 
92.6-acre HemisFair site itself with a 
network of canals. It has refurbished 
its heritage by restoring 24 fine 19th 
century Victorian houses on the fair- 
grounds, and the area adjacent bristles 
with new construction, including the 
445-room Hilton Palacio Del Rio, which 
overlooks HemisFair from the bank of 
the San Antonio River. 








INTERIOR OF U.S. PAVILION THEATER 
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Bumpkins in Buckskin. As_ interna- 
tional expositions go, HemisFair is a 
minifair, only slightly larger than Seat- 
tle’s Century 21 but only one-tenth the 
size of Montreal's Expo °67, the alltime 
giant. As a result, the exposition is 
“manageable in human terms,” 
HemisFair's chief designer, Allison 
Peery, meaning that all the exhibits are 
within easy walking distance. On the ele- 
vated “people expressway,” no point is 
more than a ten-minute walk from any 
other, and for variety there are flower 
bedecked barges plying the canals, a 
minimonorail, and that familiar world’s 
fair fixture, the Swiss Skyride. lofting 
fairgoers 80 ft. in the air from one 
edge of the grounds to the other. Pure 
Texas: the massive outdoor air condi- 
tioners that cool off the busiest walk- 
ways, rest areas and queues 

HemisFair's modest size does not 
mean that there is not plenty of room 
for fun. The 43-second ride up the side 
of the Tower of the Americas in a glass- 
fronted elevator is a guaranteed belly- 
grabber. And from the tower's open-air 
observation platform, or its two levels 
of restaurants, one revolving at the rate 
of one complete turn every hour, Tex- 
as stretches out to the horizon 90 miles 
away. 

As at Montreal, the multi-media mix 
of film and colored projections is ev- 
erywhere, including the reinstallation of 
two of Expo’s best received shows, 
Czechoslovakia’s Kino Automat and 
Laterna Magika. One of the chief dis- 
plays at the $10 million Texas Pavilion 
uses 38 projectors and 24 screens to 
convey a sweeping impression of the 
State from cattle to oil to space. Pur- 
pose, says Historian R. Hendersson 
Shuffler, who organized the exhibit, is 
to dispel the myth that Texas is built 
up entirely by “a bunch of hell-roaring 
bumpkins in buckskin who came brawl- 
ing across the frontier and settled down 
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to shooting each other at high noon in 
front of the village saloon.” 

There are some 100 restaurants to 
choose from, serving everything from 
Texas hush puppies and Belgian waffles 
to Breton cider and Polynesian pu pu. 
There is a delightful display of some 
10,000 pieces from Designer Alexander 
Girard’s collection of Latin American 
folk art and toys, and a $10 million art 
exhibition including 13 masterpieces by 
Goya, El Greco and Velasquez lent by 
the Spanish government, and a fresco 
of Geographer Amerigo Vespucci lent 
by Italy. 

Second Bonanza. But the most daz- 
Zling display of all is at the U.S. Pa- 
vilion, where Francis Thompson, who 
won an Oscar for his 1964 New York 
World’s Fair documentary To Be Alive, 
has triumphed again. With a script by 
Poet W. H. Auden and a score by Com- 
poser David Amram, he has produced 
a 23-minute documentary that captures 
both the pathos and the promise of 
American life. 

The first five minutes of the film, ti- 
tled U S (standing both for U.S. and 
us), are shown simultaneously in three 
separate but adjacent 400-seat theaters 
Then, with a roar that sounds like a Boe- 
ing 707 taking off, the walls and screens 
fly up into the loft, leaving the entire au- 
dience of 1,200 engulfed for the dura- 
tion of the movie by a vast, curved 
screen 38 ft. high and 135 ft. long 
This is bombarded by images from three 
17-mm. projectors, playing off magnif- 
icent shots of the nation’s still existing 
wilderness against moving scenes of 
poverty, congestion and blight. 

Come October, when HemisFair 
closes, San Antonio will reap its sec- 
ond bonanza: the entire site and _ its 
Structures, 60% of which are perma- 
nent, will become the property of the 
city. Just as Seattle came out of its 
1962 fair with a cultural complex that 
has immeasurably enhanced the city’s 
vitality, so San Antonio intends to use 
HemisFair as a permanent civic and cul- 


SAN ANTONIO’S HEMISFAIR (TOWER OF THE AMERICAS IN CENTER) 
From slum to jewel box under the guise of carnival. 
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A drop of 
maredicial 
Leather 
makes . 
quite a} 


English Leather 


Nothing reflects a masculine outlook as 
much as robust ENGLISH LEATHER 
ALL-PURPOSE LOTION. Brisk as a 
salute; in handsome redwood gift 
boxes. $2.50, $4.00, $6.50 

The array of ENGLISH LEATHER toilet- 
ries and essentials includes SHAVING 
CREAM, $1.50; HAIR SPRAY FOR MEN, 
$1.50; DEODORANT STICK, $1.25; 
GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00. 
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tural center. There to be used and en- 
joyed will be a 200,000-sq.-ft. conven 
tion hall and a 3,800-seat auditorium 
The Texas Pavilion will be converted 
into a history-oriented Institute of Tex- 
as Cultures, and plans are afoot to 
Maintain the spruced-up grounds as a 
Texas version of Copenhagen’s Tivoli 
Gardens. As for the sculpted concrete 
Tower of the Americas, San Antonians 
expect it to remain as much a symbol 
of the city as Paris’ Eiffel Tower. And 
all that, for citizens of San Antonio, ts 
fair enough reason for the fair 


and brushes weekly, and orders from 
the Midwest run second only to those 
trom New York 

Paste-On & Bristle. Artificial hair is 
answering a variety of needs. Ernest 
Ferguson, a barber in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
reports that he gets orders for side- 
from college boys who can't 
grow their own. Students who play in 
rock groups but who either don’t want 
to grow long hair or are prevented by 
school regulations from doing so find 
that pop-on wigs are essential. “We 
wouldn't be hired if we looked clean- 


boards 





LAZAR WITH 
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HOTCHNER WITH 
As restorative as a Bloody Mary. 


FASHION 
Beards, Boards & Brushes 


When Hemingway Biographer A. FE 
Hotchner showed up for a party in 
Manhattan last New Year's Eve, his 
hostess did a double take at his bushy 
new mustache, then decided on drastic 
measures. Recalls Hotchner with a 
wince: “She ripped it off the moment | 
walked in.” That could have been a mo 
ment of pain for “Hotch.” except that 
the mustache was a phony, held in 
place by a coating of spirit gum. Un 
daunted, he has sported his brush on 
several occasions since. “It’s a great 
comfort when you're feeling low,” he 
says. “It’s as Bloody 
Mary when you have a great hangover.” 

Hotchner, 48, is typical of a host of 
depilated dandies who are discovering 
that it can be fun to switch images by 
pasting on mustaches, sideboards* and 
beards. Sometimes, for the complete 
transformation, they slip on long-haired, 
hippie-style wigs as well. Manhattan's 
Hollywood Joe’s Hair Piece Co., one 
of the nation’s leading suppliers of fake 
facial foliage made from human hair, 
is now shipping out 2,800 beards, boards 


restorative as a 


* As a mod variant for cheek whiskers, the 
term sideboards is not that new. As early as 
1890, it was used as a more graphic synonym 
for sideburns, named after the Civil War's 
Union General Ambrose Everett Burnside 


AND WITHOUT 





AND WITHOUT 


cut and normal,” says Don Gabler, a 
Brooklyn College senior who plays in a 
trio Known as The Brooklyn Dodgers 
“The minute we stop playing,” adds fel- 
low Dodger Elliott Dombroff, “the wigs 
come off.” 

Come sundown, businessmen who 
wouldn't be caught dead in the office 
with anything but a clean-shaven face 
add paste-ons for a bristling night on the 
town. “It’s strictly for evening wear, for 
theater and discothéques,” says Dr. Al 
lan Lazar, 30-year-old Manhattan peri 
odontist, describing his new mustache 
and goatee. Sybil Burton Christopher 
reckons that at least half of the 
popular Pancho Villa or Zapata mus 
taches seen in her Manhattan disco- 
theque, Arthur, are phonies. Narcotics 
agents regard hoked-up hairiness as an 
invaluable aid in infiltrating hippie drug 
circles, and servicemen feel an added 
hank of hair increases chances that the 
weekend pass will be completed. Ac- 
cording to one mother, her son and all 
his friends at Fort Sill, Okla., have or- 
dered mustaches and beards by mail 

Falsies have even been responsible 
for saving marriages. One young Los 
Angeles husband tried three times to 
grow a beard, and three times he had 
to shave it off because his wife hated it 
when she kissed him. Now that the hus- 
band has finally compromised with a 
part-time mustache, all is bliss 
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The Harvard Law School The Bekins Driver School 
graduates 1 out of 6 applicants. graduates 1 out of 10 applicants. 
































TELEVISION 


NEWSCASTING 


Mastering the Art 

In moments of national drama, Amer 
Icans stop their lives and turn on their 
television sets. Last week, when Pres- 
ident Johnson announced that he would 
not run for re-election, the network po- 
litical experts were as flummoxed as 
the viewers. But four nights later, when 
Martin Luther King Jr. was assassinated, 
television was in total command, Clear- 
ly, TV newscasters are not yet up to 
snap punditry; but they have mastered 
the art of reflecting events when dra- 
matic action breaks, 

Even before King was pronounced 
dead, NBC and CRs deployed film crews 
to. Manhattan's Carnegie Hall, where 
Duke Ellington was playing a benefit 
for a Mississippi Negro college, As it 
began, the Producer announced the 
news, and cameras caught the stunned 
and horror-stricken faces in the audi- 
ence. From Cleveland, Crs carried a 
film of tear-streaked Mayor Carl Stokes, 
a Negro, as his constituents sang Ameri- 
ca, No less eloquent was an interview 
with Ben Branch, a King aide who had 
been with him at the time of the as- 
sassination and who was still too be- 
numbed to respond 

All the networks ran films showing 
the passionate rhetoric of King during 
the Washington march and at Mem- 
phis just a day before the killing. The 
most stirring commentary to follow 
those pictures came from NBC's Chet 
Huntley, who tilted his head away from 
the camera, battled back tears and said: 
“Again we are made to look like a na- 
von of killers. Restraint, gentleness and 
charity, virtues we so desperately need, 
have had a dark day.” 

Balanced Footage. Back in Man 
hattan, secretaries and vice presidents 
and every newsman in town, including 
CBS's John Laurence, on home leave 
from Viet Nam, poured into the net 
work headquarters. As ABC-TV News 
Veep Bill Sheehan put it, “a lot of 
union rules went out the window” as 
Staffers fell to without regard for ju- 
risdictional niceties. ABC's three-man 
obituary unit hastily updated its canned 
footage on King, and CBs’s Charles Ku 
ralt narrated a 20-minute pretaped obit 
ary covering King from childhood on 

Within hours after the assassination, 
all the networks had put together well 
balanced footage of the events, most 
notably film show ing fires and looting 
in Washington and New York City, It 
was much like the 1967 summer: Ne- 
groes shouldering into shops, helping 
themselves as if it were a free day at 
Macy's. Mindless, smiling, they carried 
their booty through the streets—here a 
woman struggling with a huge arm- 
chair, there a man with several suits 
over his arm, there another man lug- 
ging not one but two television sets, 
the better, no doubt, to watch the later 
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looting in the comfort of his own liv- 
ing room. 

All told, the TV coverage, thanks to 
past experience, was better organized 
than in previous times Having learned 


to gauge the impact of TV's imme- 
diacy, NBC reporters in the streets 


avoided using the Provocative word riot, 
and in at least two instances were told 
by their headquarters to breathe deeply 
and compose themselves before going 
on the air with their stories. 

Sull, commercial television being 
What it is, viewers had to sit’ through 
the ludicrous incongruity of chirpy com- 
mercials that the stations had spliced 
between footage of pillage and tragedy 
Meanwhile, the networks reported that 
several hundred people telephoned the 
Stations to protest the pre-empting of 
Bewitched and Dragnet, 


Fair-Weather Friends 


Next to putting the cat out and kiss- 
ing the wife goodnight, the most com- 
mon late-evening ritual for many Amer- 
icans is tuning in the TV weather 
forecast. Just about every TV station 
in the nation has its own weatherman 
nowadays, but the trouble with a great 
number of them is that they are cloudy 
and mostly windy 

In the beginning, weathermen talked 
so much about “occluded fronts” and 
“thermal inversions” that viewers won- 
dered if they shouldn't Start building 
an ark in the backyard. Then came the 
era of fair-weather girls, Preoccupied 
with their own frontal systems, they pos- 
tured before the weather Maps in the 
latest gowns and Spun out sultry spiels. 
NBC’s Tedi Thurman used to peek from 
behind a shower curtain to coo: “The 
temperature in New York is 46, and 
me, I'm 36-26-36," 

Now, in a drive to instill faith in the 
forecasts, stations are erecting radar 
towers and hiring meteorologists who 
are called “Dr.” and give their reports 
from “Weather Central”—a far corner 
in the studio, No matter that in many 
cities the U.S. Weather Bureau offers a 
recorded telephone service which gives 
all the weather a Person wants or needs 
to know in 40 seconds or less 

Local newscasts devote more time to 
explaining a cold front in ¢ anada than 
they do a war front in Viet Nam for 
the simple reason that a five-minute 
weather report w rapped around a com 
mercial makes an attractive- and non- 
controversial—package for sponsors, 
Vhus forecasts are padded with history 
(“108 years ago today the high was 
67") and a flurry of arrows and iso- 
bars, maybes and howevers that en- 
lighten no one but do serve as a hedge 
against any variation on the prediction 
short of a typhoon in Main Street, 

Hansel & Gretel, Though many 
weathermen are content to inform a 
viewer whose wet socks are drying on 
the radiator that it rained today, a few 


TEX ANTOINE 


OR. FRANK FIELD 
Cloudy and mostly windy. 
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have won their audiences through in- 
genuity. In New York City, Tex An 
toine, head seer at WABC, puts the 
“sugar coating on a rather dull sub- 
ject” by using Uncle Wethbee, a car- 
toon drawing whose mustache droops 
or curls according to the climate. “Half 
the fun,” says Antoine, affixing a black 
eye on Uncle Wethbee, “is explaining 


the reason why a forecast fails”: the 
other half is collecting $100,000 a vear J 
for not failing too often 
WNBC’s Dr. Frank Field, the Man- 
hattan fellow whom Johnny Carson ac- 


Cuses of using a Hansel and Gretel 
j clock to make his predictions, is actu 


a 
i ally a doctor of optometry. And ap J 
propriately so, for where others see a 
high-pressure area, Field sees “cold ait & 
; coming off the Great Lakes like a lo- 


comotive without brakes,” 
Fozzle & Pleezy. Detroit's Sonny Eli- 
Ot sees even more. Daily on WWJ he de 
scribes the weather as “colder than the o 2 5 
Seat of the last man on a short tobog- Your Cl arette isn t 
gan” or “uncomfortable as a swordfish 
with an ingrown nose.” He sums up his a hé 9 = y 
forecasts as “fozzle" (fog and drizzle). lowest in tar unless it S 
“crazy” (crisp and hazy). “pleezy” 
(pleasantly breezy) or “snowsy” (snow 
and lousy). He is thorny (thoroughly | th C it 
corny), but his report is the city’s longest ower an ar On. 
running (16 years) weather show and 
earns him $45,000 a year 
Sonny Eliot is the first to concede 
that his show is an “act.” and like 


most TV weathermen, he survives more 
by force of personality than prognosti 





cation. In fact, weathermen draw their 
information largely, if not exclusively, 
from the same sources: as a result, ; 
when one local forecaster advises wear i 
ing galoshes, they all do. Their radar ; 
scopes and satellite photographs are di ' 
verting if not confusing, but once they 
get around to giving the forecast. most 
weathermen are about 85% accurate 









U.S. Government 
report shows 
Carlton 60% lower 


The importance of forecasts varies 
by locale. In Los Angeles, for example, 
KNXT's Bill Keene claims that “you can 
call for fair weather every day of the 
year, and you'll be 92% accurate.” In 
Florida, where weather is a Vital con- 
cern to citrus growers as well as vaca- 


20 CIGARETTES 
ft rT ” 
)In ‘tar’ than the 
tioners, who delight in hearing how 


fee mcighte etight_ in hearing. ‘how Carlton , average of the 31 


WTVT in Tampa airs 70 minutes of fore- Analyses of the smoke of samples of Carlton other filter kings 


mile Aaile. ¢ : occasion, WT 
asts f e ee one oe - n, : rin Cigarettes are made periodically by an independent tested 
7 & . cite venine 

Fhe, tec a ie ronkite § vening laboratory. Analyses during the most recent test ‘ 
News to show five water spouts form period prior to the manufacture of the cigarettes 


ing in the bay. In Boston, Don Kent in this package averaged less than: 
styles his program as a kind of elec 


tronic) Farmer's Almanac By spot 
checking a network of 60 ham radio 
Operators throughout New England, he 
keeps his WBZ viewers abreast of when 
and where the maple sap is running, 
the apple trees are blooming and the au- 


“TAR"* 7 MG... PER CIGARETTE 
tumn foliage is turning 
Yet, save for impending hurricanes. NICOTINE 0.5 MG... PER CIGARETTE 


droughts and floods, most viewers are 
concerned only with basic questions 


And Carlton hasa 
Hot « > ? Rz s >? As one 5 ; 
weeds) eee *Smoke components commonly but great light taste. 


E . inaccurately called “tar.” 
Bist: “Hey, man. Weather ain't good or 
bad. Weather just is." 
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NEW WORKS 
A Social Allegory 


Some conductors will do anything 
to get an audience. Last week at a reg 
ular concert of the Los Angeles Phil 
harmonic, Maestro Zubin Mehta 
showed motion pictures. Now, it is well 
known that in Hollywood country, peo 
ple will come out to see anything on 
film. And it is equally well known that 
when it comes to introducing new mu- 
sic, Mehta is a genuine 20th century 
fox, But wasn't this carrying show biz 
a bit too far? 

Not at all 


the score of 


Mehta was just following 
Contextures, a 


new mul 





Broadway and jazz as to Stravinsky, 
there was never any doubt who the 
Kraftsman was 

If not inherently a far-out composer, 
Kraft, 44, obviously is not afraid to be 
bold theatrically. The huge rear screen, 
on which the films were projected, was 
not the only innovation. At the end of 
the first movement, Kraft provided a 
brief interlude of jazz in which a solo vi 
olinist and snare drummer were picked 
out by spotlights in the darkened hall 
Then at the end, he bid the audience a 
cheerful adieu with the rippling tinkle 
of an offstage jazz quartet 

Since Kraft also happens to be Meh 
ta’s principal tympanist, it Was not sur- 


LIAM WA 





KRAFT (LEFT) AT “CONTEXTURES” REHEARSAL 
Saying it differently, but together. 


timedia orchestral work which he com- 
missioned from Composer William 
Kraft. Accompanying the first move 
ment of Contextures, subtitled “Riots— 
Decade 60,” was a color film in which 
abstract patterns had been scratched, 
brushed and drawn on celluloid, and 
punctuated with black and white stills 
of last summer's riots in U.S. cities. Ac 
companying the nonstop fourth and fifth 
movements was an exacting film  in- 
spection of Painter Reginald Pollack’s 
works on the themes of segregation 
and violence—closeups of hooded Klan 
marauders, straining limbs, the curled 
bodies of innocent victims. “It’s a so 
cial allegory,” says Composer Kraft, 
“and as I was working on it last sum- 
mer, the 6 o'clock news kept intruding 
It has a lot to say.” 

Belligerence & Fun. The obvious in- 
tent was to involve the audience, much 
as Happenings and psychedelic rock try 
to do. Sull, most of what Kraft had to 
say was musical. His style projected a 
cool blend of rich dissonance and easy- 
going lyricism, and though Contextures 
R almost as much to 


seemed to owe 
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prising that he made extra use of such 
percussion esoterica as roto-toms (a set 
of small tuned drums), muted gongs, an- 
vils and Chinese wind chimes. What 
Was unusual and effective, however, was 
the relaxed, jazzy undercoating that 
showed that even an age of turmoil 
and anxiety can have fun. But Con 
textures Mainly had to do with fierce 
tensions and dissonances in which vari- 
ous sections of the orchestra played 
frenetically against each other. “I sup 
pose this is a belligerent work,” says 
Kraft. “But that's where the social com- 
ment comes tn: we're all different, but 
somehow we function together.” 


RECORDINGS 
Epitaph for Otis 


Otis Redding was one of the better 
exponents of that exhilarating American 
blend of the blues, gospel and pop 
soul music. In France he became rec- 
ognized as a historic figure in rhythm 
and blues, and in Britain he was voted 
the top male singer of 1967. But at the 
ume of his death at 26 in a plane 


crash last December, he had still to 
catch on big in his own country 

Now, in a burst of discovery, the 
U.S. record-buying public is making it 
up to Redding for a side he made only 
24 weeks before his death, Dock of 
the Bay. Surprisingly, Dock of the Bay 
is restful and reflective, whereas previ- 
ous songs, like Shake and Try a Little 
Tenderness, were exuberant, even ec- 
Static, But it is no less authentically 
soulful, and its ironic air of premoni- 


tion is not lost on the kids, either 


Left my home in Georgia; headed 
for the Frisco Bay. 

1 have nothin’ to live for: look like 
nothin’ gonna come my way 

So I'm just gonna set on the 
dock of the bay; watch the 
tide roll away 


Released posthumously in January, 
Dock of the Bay has already sold 1,400,- 
000 copies, and was No. | on Bill- 
board’s Hot 100 Chart last week for 
the fourth straight week. “All this ac- 
clamation for Otis is new,” says Atlan- 
tic Records Executive Vice President 
Jerry Wexler. “It's his epitaph, and it 
proves that a singer can do his own 
thing and still be commercially success- 
ful. Otis is tremendously responsible 
for the fact that so much of the young 
white audience now digs Soul the way 
the black does.” In the vaults are 40 
or so sides that are now being culled 
for more hits from the soul of Otis 
Redding 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Living & Making a Living 

Musicians who go for broke by try- 
ing to survive in the field of chamber 
music alone often do just that—go 
broke. The chamber repertory includes 
a large share of the world’s master- 
pieces, but it attracts a minor share of 
music's paying audiences. Most players 
choose to do their chamber work as an 
afterhours hobby, meanwhile keeping 
their budgets in tune by teaching, solo 
dates, orchestral jobs or television- and 
movie-studio work. 

Thus it was an audacious step three 
years ago when the members of the 
New York-based Beaux-Arts String 
Quartet dropped all their outside as- 
signments for four solid months of prac- 
ticing. Until then, they had hovered 
uncasily between breaking through and 
breaking up. Now they were determined 
to establish themselves by winning the 
newly established Walter W. Naumburg 
Foundation chamber-music prize. 

Unruffled Sheen. In a competition 
against 12 other groups, they did it 
Then, instead of socking away the $20,- 
000 prize money, they used part of it 
to commission a new work by U.S 
Composer Leon Kirchner. His effort, a 
tense, Ughtly outlined piece enhanced 
by electronic sounds, won the 1967 Pul- 
itzer Prize. Last fall the Beaux-Arts 
added stability to its growing reputa- 
tion by moving into professorial chairs 
as quartet-in-residence at the State Uni- 
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BEFORE YOU ORDER ROOM SERVICE AT A LOEW'S HOTEL, 
BETTER PUT YOUR PANTS ON. 


Room service isn’t a waiting game at our hotels. 

It doesn’t take 30 minutes to get a 3 minute egg. 
Or one hour to get a minute steak. 

The secret to running the fastest room service in 
the business is to have more cooks and room waiters in the 
hotel than hungry stomachs. 

We don’t have to call our Hotels “Loew’s Summit” 
or ‘“‘Loew’s Mark Hopkins” for you to know they’re 
Loew’s Hotels. Our beyond-the-call-of-duty treatment 
makes it obvious. 

We figure that if we make you wait for anything, 
you'll make us wait forever until you come back. 
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NEW YORK CITY: THE REGENCY, THE DRAKE, THE WARWICK SS = THE AMERICANA, THE SUMMIT, CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN, LOEW'S MIDTOWN MOTOR INN, 
HOWARD JOHNSON’S MOTOR LODGE. CHICAGO: HOTELS AMBASSADOR. SAN FRANCISCO: HOTEL MARK HOPKINS, MIAMI! BEACH; AMERICANA OF BAL HARBOUR. PUERTO RICO: 
AMERICANA OF SAN JUAN. NASSAU, BAHAMAS: PARADISE ISLAND HOTEL & VILLAS. PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRESIDENT 

















Let Lyon Guard Your Goods. 


Lyon has a very cautious attitude about personal Posses- 
sions, We fee! that if they're worth moving, they're certainly Y 
worth protecting 


Is it any wonder that our moving men have become the MOVING: STORAGE 


envy of the industry? Or that we Provide expert Moving 
Counselors to help you plan and save you money? 
FREE AUTOMATIC ESTIMATOR. Write for your copy now-. LYON VAN LINES, INC 


CT RYOM sone a 


and discover how reasonable your moving can be. Write to. Agents in all principal cities 


Lyon Van Lines, Inc., 3416 So. I aCienega Blvd., Dept. [-2, Service to all 50 states 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90016. 





This new issue of First Mortgage Bonds is being sold to the 
general public by a group of investment dealers. inc luding the 
undersigned. The offering is made only by means of the official Prospectus 


> $20,000,000 


Hawaiian Telephone Company 
» FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, SERIES S, 6°%4%, due April 1, 1998 


b PRICE 99.25% 


Plus accrued interest from April 1, 1968) 


You are invited to ask fora Prospectus 

describing these First Mortgage Bonds and the Company's business 
Any of the underwriters who can legally offer these Bonds 
in compliance with the securities laws of your state 

will be glad to give you a copy 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Drexel Harriman Ripley 


Ii erporated 


Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. 
Lazard Fréres & Co, 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 


Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Salomon Brothers & Hutzler Wertheim & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
ber orpor ated 


White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 


March 29, 1968, 








and 122 foreign countries 
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BEAUX-ARTS QUARTET IN RECITAL 
Break through instead of break up. 


versity of New York at Potsdam Today, 
It stands in the select ranks of secure, 
year-round ensembles that have proved 
that chamber music can Pay. 

In a concert at the university's Stony 
Brook campus on Long Island last week, 
the quartet played works by Beetho- 
ven, Ives and Karl Korte, and played 
them with an ease and elegance rare 
among American chamber-music mak- 
ers. Where most native groups feature a 
Sharp-edged attack that glitters most 
brightly in contemporary music, the 
Beaux-Arts glides throughout the reper- 
tory with a silken, unruffled sheen and a 
cozy, old-world tonal blend, 

Musical Democracy. The Beaux-Arts’ 
finesse is achieved not by dissolving in- 
dividuality into the unit, but by insisting 
on each member's rights in a musical de- 
mocracy. First Violinist Charles I ibove, 
38, a tiny (5-ft. 3-in.) dervish of energy 
and enthusiasm, has the widest back- 
ground as a soloist, acts as spokesman 
and arbitrator of musical disagreements. 
Violinist Bernard Eichen, 36, the newest 
member of the group. with only one 
year's tenure, is a nonstop quipster who 
gave his first recital at age nine and 
joined Toscanini’s NBC Symphony at 
19. Violist John Graham, 31, a modern- 
music enthusiast and the quiet intellec 
tual of the group, plans all of its pro- 
grams. Cellist Bruce Rogers, 36, a 
Missionary’s son who was raised in Ke- 
nya, provides a solid foundation for the 
quartet as much with his steady, serious 
personality as with his cello. 

The amiable togetherness practiced 
by the quartet is rarely interrupted these 
days for freelance ventures—and finan- 
cially, it doesn’t need to be, But money 
is one thing, music another, and the 
quartet has not forgotten the difference 
between living and merely making a liv- 
ing. As Libove says, “When we finish a 
concert and we feel that things have 
worked out, that's living.” 
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AIR POLLUTION... 


Now you can do something about it in your home 


The Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner removes up to 
95% of the airborne particles passing through it. 


Nature pollutes the air with over 30 
million tons of dust and pollen every 
year. Then, modern man adds tons of 
airborne wastes—smoke, fly ash, soot, 
assorted fumes, oxides, acids and gases, 
It’s not somewhere else. 


As you sit at home and read this, you 
may think that air pollution is “out there” 
somewhere. A dull, gray haze you can see 
froma distance. But it’s right inside your 
home. Even if you live in the suburbs, 
Even if you have air conditioning. Even 
though you can only see a small part of 
it in the form of soot or dust on tabletops 
and windowsills. 


The fact is, you breathe about 16,000 
quarts of polluted air every day unless you 
have an Electronic Air Cleaner. 

The Honeywell whole-house air clean- 
er fits into the ductwork of any forced air 





furnace or air conditioning system. It 
catches 99%, of the pollen, and up to 95% 
of all the particles passing through it... 
including irritating particles so small that 
about 7000 of them would fit on this 
dot (-). It's about 19 times more efficient 
than most ordinary furnace or air con- 
ditioning filters. 

Maybe you can’t eliminate air pollution 
in your area, immediately. Only time and 
enlightened clean air programs will do 


that. But you can start to fight air pollu- 
tion in your home with a Honeywell 
Electronic Air Cleaner. 

For more complete information, return 
the attached coupon. Do it now. Then 
you can breathe easier. 


Honeywell, Dept. 118 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 


| am interested in cleaner air and the 
Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner 


| Please send new brochure 
_} Please have representatives call 
Name - — 


Address 


Honeywell 
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SCIENCE 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Bad Bees of Brazil 


Eleven African queen bees and 
swarms of half-African drones and 
workers escaped from a Sado Paulo labo- 
ratory in 1957, and Brazil has been 
Pained about it ever since. Imported be- 
cause of their high honey productivity, 
the African bees were not intended to 
be released until they had their foul tem- 
pers bred out of them. But by 1965, 
the bees had bred, spread and were 
obeying their instinct to attack large ani- 
mals without provocation (Time, Sept. 
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COMB OF AFRICANS 
Overwhelming the Italians and Germans. 


24, 1965). By the latest count, ten peo- 


ple, hundreds of cattle and horses, and 
whole flocks of chickens have been 
killed in unprovoked attacks by the 


queens’ offspring. Dogs, cats, turkeys 
and pigs have died. Last month a swarm 
descended on a group of children play 
ing in a park in Niterdéi, across the bay 
from Rio. Firemen had to fight them 
off with flamethrowers, In another city, 
a police dog diverted a swarm attack- 
ing his eight-year-old master, Saving the 
boy but dying of multiple stings a half 
hour later. 

Measures are being taken to stop the 
spreading bees, but there is considerable 
doubt whether they can be halted be- 
fore they spread farther southward 
through Argentina and northward 
through Colombia, Central America, 
Mexico and into the U.S. After the Af- 
rican bees became a menace, Brazil's 
worried Ministry of Agriculture ordered 
that all African bees be exterminated 
But the ruling was never enforced. 
Moreover, it failed to provide for in- 
demnification of beekeepers, Impressed 
by improved honey yields, the beekeep 
ers did nothing, and the Africans over- 
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whelmed the relatively peaceful Italian 
and German bees that Previously had 
Brazil to themselves. Spreading 200 
miles a year, new queens established 
new hives in rocks, hollow trees, high 
branches and low eaves. 

Learned with Hornets. Now Edmun- 
do Campello, secretary of agriculture 
for the state of Rio de Janeiro, has 
begun a new campaign Importing Ital- 
1an queen bees from the U.S. and Mexi- 
co, Campello plans to Stage a series of 
apiarian palace coups. Wherever he can 
find a hive, he plans to kill the African 
queen and replace her with an already 
fertilized Italian. When new Italian 
queens, workers and drones are born. 
more Africans will be replaced until, 
Campello hopes, the bad bees will be 
bred out of Brazil. 

Samuel E McGregor, chief of the 
beekeeping research branch of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture, is not op- 
timistic. “I can't see much hope of 
stopping them from coming north,” he 
says. “The chances are that they'll reach 
Panama in a few years, and then come 
on to the U.S.” McGregor believes that 
the long, cold winters of the US. snow 
belt would prove fatal to the Africans, 
but that they will probably survive and 
thrive in California and most of the 
Southeast. Nonetheless, McGregor re- 
mains philosophical. The Africans are 
mean, and “they do sting like hornets,” 
he says. “But after all, we've learned to 
live with hornets, haven't we?” 


AGRICULTURE 


Sound Treatment for Wheat 

They laughed when an Illinois farm- 
er reported that he had significantly 
increased his crop yield by serenading 
corn plants with Rhapsody in Blue. 
And few believed Indian Botanist 
T.C.N. Singh when he said that a shrill 
electric bell speeded the germination of 
seeds and that classical Indian violin 
and flute selections promoted crop 
growth. Or the Australian fruit farmer 
who swore that he had raised bigger 
and better bananas by bombarding them 
with a loud, constant bass note broad- 
cast from loudspeakers set up among 
the trees. 

Now it appears that the much-derid 
ed sonic treatment of crops may in 
deed be a sound agricultural technique 
A Canadian woman scientist’ working 
under carefully controlled laboratory 
conditions has found that sound-treated 
wheat seedlings grow three times as 
large as those given conventional care. 

Piped & Repiped. When she first 
read scientific reports about the crop ex- 
periments in India, University of Ot- 
tawa Biologist Pear! Weinberger was 
amused and unimpressed: apparently 
none of the Indian work had been per- 
formed with the use of proper lab- 
oratory controls, and the reports car- 





ried no statistical analysis of the resul 
But Dr, Weinberger’s Curiosity w 
aroused enough to lead her to sound e 
periments of her own. 

Working under a grant from Ca 
ada’s National Research Council, s 
placed chilled, water-soaked wheat sex 
in chambers that provide optimum ligt 
temperature and humidity for growt 
Into all but the experimental contr 
chambers she piped continuous tone 
of either 5,000 or 12,000 cycles per se 
ond. Every week or two during the 
first eight weeks of growth, randomly s 
lected seedlings were measured an 
weighed, and their roots, leaves an 
shoots counted. To decrease the chance 
of error, the entire experiment was re 
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WEINBERGER & SEEDLINGS 
Noisier the bigger. 


peated ten times over a period of near- 
ly two years. 

Ripe for Profit. The results were im- 
pressive. Without exception, seedlings 
of Rideau wheat (a winter variety) that 
were continuously exposed to §5,000- 
cycle sound exceeded the weight of 
control specimens by from 250% to 
300% and developed nearly four times 
as many potentially grain-bearing 
shoots. Under 12,000-cycle sound, 
growth increased from 20% to 50%. 
Dr. Weinberger admits that she is mys- 
tified by the increased growth; the en- 
crgy supplied by the sound waves is 
far too slight to account for it. She sug 
gests, however, that the sound waves 
themselves may produce a resonant ef- 
fect in the plant cells, enabling the 
energy to accumulate and affect the 
plant's metabolism 

This summer dry, sound-treated seeds 
will be planted outside the laboratory 
on an experimental farm, where they 
will sprout, reach maturity and pro- 
duce grain. If the grain yield per plant 
Shows a substantial increase over plants 
from untreated seed, Dr, Weinberger be- 
lieves, the time may be ripe for practi- 
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Walk into 
any Bache office 
and feel at home 
about your 

Investments 





The moment you walk through our 
door you'll discover a comfortable, 
personalized approach to invest- 
ment service. With Bache, you'll 
never be just another client. 

A knowledgeable Bache Represen 
tative will be selected to serve you 
To answer your questions. To try 
to find the best way to make your 
money grow. 

He'll place at your disposal the 
knowledge and experience of one 
of the nation’s oldest and largest 
investment firms. Apply the find- 
ings and opinions of one of the 
largest Research Departments on 
Wall Street to your situation. 


His aim is to make you feel at home 
about investments. And, equally 
important, to find Opportunities 
that are at home with your invest- 
ment goals. 

Visit any Bache Office. Our 120 
doors around the world are open 
to you. And your success is ours. 





BACHE & CO. 


Incorporated 


Members: All | eading Exchanges * Founded 1879 
36 Wall Street, New York, N.Y 10005 
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strongest man in Dickel Hollow. 
George Dickel put him 

to work down in the Hollow 
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was soft and gentle 
as a puppy dog. 


George Dickel Tennessee 
Sour Mash Whisky. 
From Dickel Hollow |’ Diekel 
where Mother Nature 
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©GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., 99 PROOF, TULLAHOMA, TENNESSEE 


In the opinion of counsel, interest on the Bonds will be exempt 
from present Federal income taxation, 
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$6,250,000 
City of Springfield, Missouri 


INDUSTRIAL REVENUE BONDS, SERIES OF 1968 


Dated: April 1, 1968 Due: April 1, 1969 to 1978, inclusive, and April 1, 1988 


The Bonds and the interest thereon are payable solely out of rental reve- 
nues to be derived from a lease to be entered into between the City and 
Zenith Radio Corporation of Missouri. ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
will guarantee the Payment of all rentals and the performance of all terms 
and conditions of the lease by Zenith Radio Corporation of Missouri, its 
wholly owned subsidiary. 


These bonds having been sold, this announcement appears 
45 @ matter of record only. 


A.G. Becker & Co, 
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only $300, she says, 


a small farme 


| could then buy an oscillator and 


speaker to stimulate his wheat seed int 
highly profitable growth. 


SPACE 


Setback for Saturn 

As the Saturn 5 lifted off its Cape 
Kennedy launching pad with dramatic 
Precision last week, ground controllers 
had visions of a repeat of last No- 
vember's near-perfect. maiden flight of 
the giant rocket. Their optimism was 


| Premature. Only six minutes after lift- 


off, Saturn encountered the first of a 
series of troubles that may cause a 
delay of months in landing the first as- 
tronauts on the moon. 

After igniting successfully, two of 
the five second-stage J-2 engines inex- 
plicably shut down nearly 24 minutes 
early, reducing thrust by 400,000 Ibs. 
Although Saturn's sophisticated guid- 
ance-and-control system automatically 
ordered the remaining three engines to 
fire longer, the rocket had not achieved 
its programmed velocity by the time 
the third stage was ready to take over. 
Thus, to achieve orbital Velocity of 
17,500 m.p.h., the third stage was re- 
quired to fire 23 seconds longer than 
planned, consuming 20,000 extra 
pounds of fuel. 

If a three-man moon crew had been 
aboard, they would still have been safe 
enough. The makeshift maneuvers suc- 
cessfully inserted the third stage and 
the unmanned Apollo 6 spacecraft into 
a 218-mile by 113-mile elliptical orbit 
(instead of the planned 115-mile cir- 
cular orbit). But there was more trou- 
ble to come, 

Mysterious Breakup. When control- 
lers ordered the third-stage engine to re- 
Start—in an effort to shove it from its 
Parking orbit to a distance of 320,000 
miles on a simulated moon trip—noth- 
ing happened. Still attempting to sal- 
vage the mission, the controllers next 
Separated Apollo 6 from the dead third 
Stage and used the spacecraft’s engine 
to push it to an altitude of 13,822 
miles. From that height, it plunged back 
into the atmosphere and parachuted to 
a safe landing and recovery in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Later, NASA reported, the 
orbiting third stage mysteriously broke 
into “thousands of pieces.” 

At week’s end, disappointed space sci- 
entists were Picking through telemetry, 
attempting to discover what had gone 
wrong with the previously reliable Sat- 
urn. Preliminary analysis Suggested that 
the two second-stage rocket engines 
might have been damaged during the 
separation of the first Stage and that an 
electrical malfunction had prevented the 
third stage from restarting in orbit. The 


| misfires dimmed NASA's hope that the 


next Saturn shot would Carry three as- 
tronauts into orbit. Instead, if further 
diagnosis shows that the rocket’s ills 
are serious, it may be necessary to prove 
them cured in another unmanned flight, 
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Birth control 


Its dilemmas and debates. 
Its advocates and 
antagonists. Its methods 
and techniques. Its impact 
and its portents. A candid 
illuminating inquiry by 
author Ernest Havemann. 
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exploration of a world-wide issue, The Avon and F. 
120 vital pages of text, illustrated by 85 how Mirace of pelroversy® 
photographs, many in color. Available now, 2208 Om th yecton 
$1.95 in soft cover wherever books ! 
and magazines are sold. (Hard cover, $3.95.) 
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BOTTOM ROW: Lise Christenssen (Denmark), 
Zakiya Powell (USA), Takako Johnson (Japan) 
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Come to 
the U.N. 


Tour guides from 36 countries will show you 
a foreign land that’s very close to home. 


On 18 acres of international territory 
right in the middle of New York City are 
things to fill the ear, the eye and the heart 

Many of the languages spoken here, many 
of the accents you'll hear, many of the cos- 
tumes you'll see, will be strange to you. The 
vast meeting halls, the paintings, the sculp- 
ture, the tapestries, the architecture itself, 
are not what you'll find on every Main Street. 

But what you'll remember most about the 
UN aren't the things that are different, but 
the one transcendent thing that is the same. 

At the UN, 2,000 representatives of 122 
countries (plus 3,900 secretariate employees, 
including the Tour Guides), are working to- 
gether, day by day, for peace on earth 

For the 27,000 people who visit the UN 
every week from all over the world, that 
search is very close to home. 

Come see and hear and feel what progress 
is being made. Come to the UN. 





Tours start every s from 9:00 am to 4:45 pm, 
7 days a week Jults, SO¢ 
students, and they ur. For ) 
Booklet and Visits write: UN Association of 
the United States 10017 





When you're UN, visit UNA/USA’s new na 
tional headquarters right across the street from the’ Gen 
eral Assembly Building 
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Move up to Chrysler Automatic transmission Radio. Heater suggested retail prices 
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WALL STREET 
A Hope Market 


It has been clear for some months 
now that the bird of Wall Street is the 
dove. So it was no real surprise last 
week when new hope for peuce in Viet 
Nam gave the stock market an ex- 
uberant lift. A paroxysm of trading 
twice shattered daily volume records 
on the New York Stock Exchange and 
sent share prices up enough to erase a 
third of the past winter’s losses Then, 
at week's end, the market settled back 
and waited to react again to events 

As stock prices have meandered near 
the bottom of their winter trough, Wall 
Street has for weeks yearned for a rea- 
son to cheer. Without the war, most 
investors see a resumption of unstrained 
economic growth, with lower taxes and 
interest rates, less Wage and price in 
flation, a smaller federal deficit and 
diminishing pressure from the balance 
of payments deficit. 

Burst of Joy. The buying stampede 
began with Monday’s 10 a.m. opening 
bell on the Big Board. Professionals 
and small investors alike grabbed at 
shares throughout the day. The ex- 
change's new high-speed ticker ran 15 
minutes late reporting floor transactions 
By closing, volume reached a record 
17.73 million shares, toppling the old 
mark of 16.41 million shares set on 
Oct. 29, 1929, the Black Tuesday that 
triggered the Depression of the ‘30s. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average of 
30 blue-chip industrial stocks jumped 


20.58 points, its biggest one-day gain 
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TIME Chart by J. Donovan 


in 43 years. Traders agreed that it was 
an emotional outburst of joy. 

Next day was quieter, as stock prices 
edged up a bit more (2.71 points on 
the Dow-Jones industrials) and volume 
held high (14.52 million shares). On 
Wednesday, with the news that North 
Viet Nam was at least willing to talk, 
the trading avalanche roared to a 19.29 
million-share crescendo. The ticker fell 
an unprecedented 47 minutes behind 
the action on the Big Board floor. Per 
Spiring brokers cheered again and again 
as volume figures flashed across the 
magnified tapes projected along trading- 
room walls. The bellwether industrial 
average soared more than 13 points be 
fore profit-taking sales pulled it back 
to a modest S.15-point gain. 

The trading tapered off Thursday and 
Friday, but even so, the week's volume 
reached an alltime peak of 78,475,620 
shares, topping a record of 65,948,760 
shares set last Jan. 12 Despite a 6.71- 
point dip on Friday, the Dow-Jones 
industrials climbed 25.14 points during 
the week to 865.81. Investors bought 
heavily in automobiles, office equip- 
ment, savings and loans, electronics and 
glamour issues. Panicky speculators 
rushing to buy shares they had sold 
short in anticipation of falling prices ac- 
counted for some of the week’s rush 
More important, said brokers, mutual 
funds moved into the market: at the 
end of February (the latest available offi- 
cial figures) the funds had $3.4 billion 
in cash, or 8.2% of their assets, as com- 
pared with a normal ratio of 5% or 
6%. Some analysts believe that March 
saw a buildup to $10 billion cash. 

At week's end, few brokers expected 
the stock market to sustain its mo- 
mentum in the weeks just ahead. Said 
Newton D. Zinder, a top FE. F. Hutton 
& Co. analyst: “The market now is vul- 
nerable to bad news, Just. as it was 
vulnerable to good news before.” Yet 
peace, if it comes, seems likely to push 
Stock prices to new highs, That is what 
happened sooner or later after World 
Wars I and II and the Korean War 


SOARING STOCK SALES 


Millions of shares sold daily 
(N.Y. Stock Exchange) 


>———highest volume-day in each pene. 


1929 1951 52 53 54 55 56 5758 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 
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GOLD 


A Welcome Calm 

The two-tier system of gold prices 
last week withstood the first important 
test of its ability to survive. 

London's gold market, hitherto re- 
sponsible for 80% of the world’s gold 
trading, reopened after a two-week shut- 
down aimed at stifling the gold-buying 
stampede that threatened the dollar 
Now the question was whether the free- 
market price of the metal, no longer 
supported by the disbanded seven-na- 
tion gold pool, would climb so far above 
its $35-per-oz. official monetary level 
as to rekindle speculative frenzies, 

Though some Europeans had pre- 
dicted that the price might double on 
the free market, nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. Trading was comparatively light, 
and the price of gold fell from $38 per 
oz, at the opening to $36.70, then edged 
up to $37 at week's end. On the Con 
tinent, where gold brought as much as 
$44 per oz. at the height of the March 
gold rush, the price dropped last week 
in phase with that in London; nowhere 
did it vary more than S0¢ per oz. from 
the British quotations. 

Tougher for Speculators. The wel- 
come calm was fostered both by Viet 
Nam peace hopes and by the previous 
weekend's international agreement in 
Stockholm on the creation of paper 
gold to bolster the world’s monetary svs 
tem. Three new restrictions imposed by 
the Bank of England, which regulates 
British financial dealings, also made 
trading tougher for speculators, The 
bank forbade sales of gold for future de- 
livery, barred banks or gold dealers 
from lending foreign currency to non 
residents to finance gold buying, and 
even prohibited them from accepting 
gold as collateral for loans in foreign 
monies. For their part, London's five 
bullion dealers raised their commissions 
from 1¢ per oz. of gold traded (charged 
to both buyers and sellers) to 10¢ per 
oz. (charged only to buyers). 7 he change 
is intended to induce South Africa. the 
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world’s leading gold producer, to con- 
tinue to sell through London. 

Even if the South Africans do so, 
Swiss bankers last week insisted that 
they can challenge London's long su- 
premacy in the market. Their custom- 
ers siphoned off some $2 billion worth 
of gold from London between the mid- 
November devaluation of the pound 
and the mid-March closing of the gold 
pool, when the U.S. and six other coun- 
tries stopped selling gold to the private 
market. That huge supply, equal to 
about two years’ South African output, 
must remain the key source of bullion 
for free-gold trading for some time. 

Swiss Pool. The three largest Swiss 
banks—Credit Suisse, Union Bank of 
Switzerland and Swiss Bank Corp.— 
have formed a joint gold pool to share 
purchases, sales and profits. In place of 
the London dealers’ twice-daily meet- 
ings (10:30 a.m. and 3 p.m.) to fix the 
price of gold, the Swiss-bank traders 
confer about prices every few minutes 
throughout the day over direct phone 
lines. Instead of collecting a commis- 
sion, the Swiss charge buyers of gold 
more than they pay sellers. That 
“spread” started out as high as $3 per 
oz. in the first days after the London 
gold pool's demise; last week it nar- 
rowed to 25¢ per 0z.—a competitive 
move that helped Zurich gold sales to 
reach 65 tons, v. 40 tons in London. 

The new rivals even went so far as 
to test the strength of London gold sup- 
plies directly. Convinced one day that 
the London dealers had fixed their price 
too low, the Swiss banks ordered 24 
tons of bullion, found London able to 
supply only 60% of the order. 


WORLD TRADE 
Shades of Smoot & Hawley 


Tacked onto the 10% tax-surcha 
legislation that sailed through the Sen- 
ate last week was a quiet proviso that 
could become the first shot in an eco- 
nomically devastating trade war be 
tween the U.S. and most of its close 
allies. 

The measure would limit imported 
woolen and man-made textiles to 8.6% 
of domestic consumption, a level well 
below the 10.1% of the market that 
such foreign products snared last year 
The Senate came within a single vote 
(38-37) of adding a quota on dairy im 
ports to the same tax bill. House nego- 
ators may well resist heavy pressure 
to agree to the textile quota in the Sen- 
ate-House conference on the final form 
of the bill. Still, the rising strength of 
protectionist sentiment in Congress has 
brought serious threats of retaliation 
from a dozen countries. 

Strong Backing. High-tariff advo- 
cates, concerned over competition from 
rising imports, have laid a score of 
quota proposals before Congress, They 
could affect $12 billion, or 75% of the 
nation’s dutiable imports: not only tex- 
tiles and dairy items but also apparel, 
steel, shoes, glass, oil, lead, zinc, pot- 
ash, electronic products, ball and roller 
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SATO (CENTER) & COLLEAGUES * 
Medicine more likely to kill than cure. 


bearings, meat, honey, frozen strawber- 
ries, mink fur and watches. The three 
major bills have impressive senatorial 
backing: 29 co-sponsors for oil quotas, 
36 for steel and 68 for textiles—in the 
third case enough to override a prom- 
ised presidential veto. In the House, 
“there is a growing tendency to pro- 
tectionism,” said Majority Leader Carl 
Albert of Oklahoma last week, includ- 
ing “a lot of support for quotas.” 

If enacted, such bills would under- 
mine last year's Kennedy Round of 
tariff cuts, an achievement that came 
after 34 years of U.S. effort to tear 
down the barriers to expanding trade 
and prosperity in the free world. More- 
over, quotas would mean U.S. repudia 
tion of the 1947 General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, history’s first ma- 
jor code of fair play for international 
commerce, Backers of liberalized trade 
compare today’s proposed restrictions 
to the 1930 Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, 
which by lifting import duties to rec- 
ord levels prompted reprisals abroad 
that helped to cut U.S. exports by 66% 
during the Depression. “The protec- 
tionists are peddling medicine more like- 
ly to kill than cure,” warns William M. 
Roth, President Johnson's special rep- 
resentative for trade negotiations. “The 
U.S. would be responsible for initiat- 
ing a major trade war.” 

How to Lose a War. The prime tar- 
get for the inevitable retaliation would 
be U.S. agriculture, by far the nation’s 
largest exporter. Many other industries 
now contributing to U.S. export earn- 
ings would also be hard hit, among 
them chemicals, electronic equipment 
and industrial machinery. The conse- 
quence, Administration leaders predict, 
would be higher prices, lower profits 


* Sony Corp. Vice President Akio Morita (left) 
and Yawata Iron & Steel Co, President 
Yoshihiro Inayama 








and fewer jobs at home, as well as 
shrinking markets for U.S. goods 
abroad. “To incite trade war would be 
a fool’s game,” says Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry Fowler, “since the U.S. 
would be bound to end up as a loser.” 

Instead, in its search for ways to re- 
duce the U.S. balance of payments defi- 
cit, the Administration since January 
has been pondering, among other things, 
a 2% border tax on imports. Border 
taxes, however, if applied broadly, 
would require a major overhaul of the 
US. tax system, Under GATT rules, be- 
fore such levies can be made on im- 
ports, indirect taxes must first be col- 
lected on domestically manufactured 
products, though they can be rebated 
on exports. Another alternative is a 
5% tariff surcharge, but the U.S. can- 
not lawfully impose one under GATT 
rules without a most unlikely special dis- 
pensation from its trading partners. 

Conditional Concessions. Japan, de- 
pendent on the U.S. to absorb 30% of 
its exports, last month sent cight top 
businessmen to Washington to plead 
against such backward steps. The del- 
egation returned to Tokyo in gloom. 
“We are not optimistic at all,” said 
the group’s leader, Chairman Kiichiro 
Sato of Mitsui Bank. “Japanese busi- 
hess must start thinking seriously of 
countermeasures.” As the Japanese sce 
it, the repercussions of U.S. protec- 
tionism, both economically and po- 
litically, are unestimable. 

In hope of forestalling border taxes 
and surcharges, West Germany has 
pressured the Common Market to speed 
up its own Kennedy Round tariff cuts 
without corresponding acceleration by 
the U.S. Such action would bolster 
the inflation-shrunk U.S. trade surplus 
by hundreds of millions of dollars over 
the next 34 years. So far, France has 
blocked agreement inside the EEC, but 
Common Market ministers will tackle 
the question again this week in Brus- 
sels. Hard-pressed Britain has an- 
nounced that it is willing to grant full 
Kennedy Round cuts by next Jan. 1 in- 
stead of holding to the original five- 
year timetable. Canada, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Switzerland have 
notified Washington that they are ame- 
nable to similar steps. All these con- 
cessions, however, hinge on the Ad- 
ministration’s ability to thwart new 
protectionist moves by Congress. 


EMPLOYMENT 
What the Students Think 


Memo to the Hobart College Class 
of ‘64: Stanley Rubenstein is going 
into business after all. 

Remember Stanley? The _ intense, 
bright liberal arts major with the thing 
against business? “I didn't consider busi- 
ness as a probable career,” Rubenstein 
recalls today. “It didn’t have any goals. 
It was inward looking rather than out- 
ward looking, and the Peace Corps 
seemed more exciting than selling shoe- 
laces.” The Peace Corps was where 
Rubenstein went. But then, with a yen 
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for international economics developed 
during two years in Africa, Stanley re- 
turned home to enter New York Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration. Finishing this October 
with a master’s degree, he hopes to 
work in the international field for ei 
ther a major bank or the Commerce 
Department. In four years, Stanley Ru 
benstein has overcome his doubts 
So, as spring hits the campus and 
job recruitment steps up, has many an- 
other student. For years surveys have 
been indicating that the college genera- 
tion Is anti-business. A vocal minority is 
—but many are not. “There’s been a 
disproportionate amount of attention 
given to this,” says Boston University 
Placement Services Director Victor R 
Lindquist. Students who are not going 
into business are not necessarily anti 
“I myself don't want to go into busi 
ness,” says Notre Dame Sociology Se- 
nior Peter Noonan. “But to do things 
like social work or teaching, you have 
to have a structure. Business in Amer- 
ica is What provides that structure. It 
does the world’s work, so other people 
can solve the world’s problems.” 
Geographical Pattern. Anti-business 
sentiment on campus varies. It is strong 
in the Ivy League, weaker in the Big 
Ten and in the South. Much of it has 
been generated by the war in Viet Nam 
Northwestern Placement Director Dr 
Frank S. Endicott points out that “busi 
ness has been identified with the war 
for supporting it, and some students 
say for causing it.” Thus students react 
against such corporations as Dow 
Chemical, whose napalm epitomizes the 
war. Even here the reports have been 
disproportionate; Dow is doing well 
with its recruiting (Time, April 5) 
Business has also become more pop- 
ular on campus by taking a lenient 
attitude toward draft problems. During 
the Korean War, businessmen rarely 
considered a student who was liable to 
be drafted. Now they will hire students 
who will be drafted within weeks. will 
also make a place for ROTC students 
who have to serve two years but would 
like to know now where they 
cate when their service is over 
What, How & Where. More anti 
business sentiment is found among lib- 
eral arts students than in professional 
schools. “The people in the 
and law schools are all wrapped up in 
business,” says Mike Conway, editor of 
Northwestern's Daily Northwestern 
“So are the engineers, scientists, and 
the people whose families expect them 
to return to the family business. That's 
a very large group.” According to a 
Stanford study by Psychology Professor 
Thomas W. Harrell, it is also the group 
best suited to business careers. “It is 
true,” says Harrell, “that few of the 
best scholars enter business. But then 
I'm not sure that business needs the 
best scholars, in contrast to those who 
are the best organizational leaders.” 
Many students have anti-business 
feelings about big corporations but seek 
Out jobs in smaller companies. “The 


can lo 


business 
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smaller businesses,” says Georgia Tech 
Placement Director A. P. Derosa, “can 
point out exactly what the man is go- 
ing to do, how he is going to do it and 
where,” Salary offers consistently in- 
crease. The College Placement Council 
estimates that starting salaries are up 
5.4% this spring to $759 a month for 
engineers and accountants with bach- 
elor’s degrees. But just as students pre- 
fer smaller companies, they also prefer 
challenge in business above money 
They lean toward companies that will 
guarantee the shortest training period 
and the quickest jump into productive 
work 

To attract students, more and more 
companies are doing just that. Banks 
have cut teller training for prospective 
bank officers from ten months to two 
And to diminish whatever anti-business 
sentiment remains on campus and cre- 
ate a better bond, farsighted business- 
men are cultivating personal contacts 
Chicago Industrialist Arnold Maremont 
recently spent three days as a business- 
Man-in-residence at Stanford, visited 
with hippies as well as grad-school stu- 
dents. Motorola Chairman Robert W 
Galvin has been carrying on a dialogue 
with student leaders in college Papers 
and on campus radio stations that has 
begun to show results. “I think what 
he did was good,” says Northwestern 
Student President Barbara Caulfield, 
one of the dialoguers. “He tried to 
show that a career in business isn’t self- 
ish, but vital.” Galvin is so pleased 
with the dialogue that he is presently 
deep in plans to continue it next year 


ADVERTISING 
The Big Ten Still Shine 


Pan Am Makes the Going Great, 
Eastern Airlines is No. 1 to the Sun, 
I'WA is Up, Up and Away, and each 
of the three has a superlative advertis- 
ing campaign going. So does Ford, 
which has a Better Idea and a light 
bulb to prove it. Or Excedrin, whose 
headaches (one of the latest is Exced 
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rin No. 1040—just in time for the in- 
come tax deadline), have become fami- 
ly catch phrases. 

All such campaigns represent the 
bright approach that has recently come 
to be associated with brash agency new- 
comers such as Mary Wells or Carl 
Ally. However, all of these campaigns 
Spun out of the long-established agen- 
cles—the ones that were supposed to 
be drowsing 

The biggest agencies are bigger than 
ever. They have had some troubles: In- 
terpublic, a combination of 24 adver 
using, public relations and service agen- 
cies built around the corporate structure 
of second largest agency McCann- 
Erickson, has to be taken apart, shorn of 
some of its less productive components, 
and put together again without Found 
er Marion Harper. Even so, in spite of 
uncertain economic conditions, the ten 
largest agencies* have been doing very 
well. Last year, with total advertising- 
agency business slipping to an increase 
of less than 2%, the top ten—that joint- 
ly bill $3.27 billion—not only increased 
their business but generally managed to 
come out ahead in earnings. 

Fewer People, Better Paid. One rea- 
son they did is that, like their blue-chip 
clients, the big agencies have been able 
to take advantage of economies of size 
“Bigness is really an asset,” says Young 
& Rubicam President Stephen O 
Frankfurt. All are using computers, 
which not only tot up possible profits 
but also give a broad idea of agency 
problems. With the help of the ex- 
pensive computers, and with payrolls 
representing 70% of total expense, the 
agencies have been able to cut back on 
clerical help and thus reduce such oth- 
er overhead as floor space. As a result, 
they have been free to pay more mon- 
ey to the creative people they most 


J, Walter Thompson; MeCann-Erickson: 
Young & Rubicam; Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn; Ted Bates; Foote, Cone & Beld 
ing; Leo Burnett; Doyle Dane Bernbach; 


Grey Advertising; and Ogilvy & Mather, ac 
ige’s ranking 
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YOUNG & RUBICAM’S FRANKFURT 
Great advantages in the economies of size. 
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need. J. Walter Thompson, biggest of 
all agencies, with total billings last year 
of $590 million, has even turned the sit- 
uation into an intramural campaign. 
Chairman Norman Strouse refers to 
the new look at J. Walter as “fewer, bet- 
ter people, better paid.” 

The bigger agencies have cut back 
on other services they formerly offered. 
Clients heretofore demanded, and got, 
not only advertising but market re- 
search, promotion, even product place- 
ment as well. Now agencies are no 
longer willing to do so much—at least 
not without fatter fees. “What's hap- 
pened,” says B.B.D. & O. Executive 
Vice President James Schule, “is that 
we have a better balance between ser- 
vices like market research, product de- 
velopment and testing and public rela- 
tions v. pure advertising.” 

A Matter of Keeping Lean. The bet- 
ter balance means that big agencies 
can operate more efficiently, They are 
generally opposed, for instance, to the 
flat 15% commission that had been an 
advertising tradition for over 40 years. 
More and more agencies are switching 
to an adjustable fee that reflects the 
work they have to do for clients. Schule 
and B.B.D. & O., using their computer, 
have gone one step beyond that. The 
agency now has an E.LC. (for Effi- 
ciency Incentive Compensation) system, 
which ties charges directly to agency 
profits. If the profit is less than an- 
ticipated, the client pays. If the profit 
is higher, the client receives a rebate. UI- 
timately, says McCann-Erickson Chair- 
man-President Paul Foley, “Accounts 
may be billed on an incentive system 
based on increased sales.” 

Keeping close watch on costs and 
profits, the big agencies have learned 
to roll with one of the biggest blows in 
advertising—the loss of clients. Doyle 
Dane Bernbach, one of the top ten, 
last year lost seven clients, including 
Broxodent Tooth Brushes, Ocean Spray 
Cranberries, Rheingold Beer and War- 
ner Bros, At the same time, DDB picked 
up 14 new ones, including the Sylva- 
nia division of General Telephone & 
Electronics, Parker Pens and American 
Tourister Luggage. The net gain in bill- 
ings was $10 million and DDB scarce- 
ly stopped to worry. Says Foote, Cone 
& Belding’s Founder, Fairfax Cone: 
“We can have a cancellation tonight, 
without anyone batting an eye, of a 
$1,000,000 account. This means $150,- 
000 of gross income we had counted 
on that’s gone, and there isn't a god- 
dam thing we can do about it. We 
don’t have any inventory to sell, we 
don’t have a product that we can mark 
down in price and move at the lower fig- 
ure. So in this business, it’s become a 
matter of keeping as lean as you can,” 

Leanness, plus stern cost accounting 
and higher-paid creative people, is en- 
abling the big agencies to concentrate 
on better advertising. They must. “Peo- 
ple are better educated,” says Leo Bur- 
nett’s Executive Vice President Leonard 
Matthews, “more sophisticated and 
probably more cynical.” Improving. 
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they hope, on the soft sell refined by 
smaller agencies, the big boys are tailor- 
ing their ads to attract the consumer and 
sell him faster than before. Which is, in 
the end, what advertising is all about. 


ISRAEL 
Help on the Way 


While it did very well in its most re- 
cent military endeavors, Israel needs 
economic help. Last week more than 
450 leading financiers, manufacturers 
and economists from 29 countries jet- 
ted to Jerusalem for talks on building 
up Israel’s private sector. When the 
four-day conference ended, Premier 
Levi Eshkol could declare without over- 
Statement that it had “surpassed our 
most optimistic expectations.” 

The “millionaires’ conference,” as it 
was called, was almost as evangelical 


ESHKOL AT ‘MILLIONAIRES’ CONFERENCE” 
Meaning what they say. 


as it was economic. British Banker Sir 
Siegmund Warburg announced a new 
holding company that would pump an 
initial $100 million in capital into Is- 
raeli businesses. Sir Isaac Wolfson, head 
of Britain’s Great Universal Stores, per- 
sonally got fellow delegates to sign in- 
dividual pledges of $24,000 to set up a 
company to insure new Israeli enter- 
prises. Retired Republic Corp. Chair- 
man Victor M. Carter pronounced him- 
self “happy and satisfied” with a 
personal $2 million investment in Isra- 
el, then produced plans for $30 million 
worth of new projects involving Itek 
and other U.S. companies. Such was 
the entrepreneurial zeal that, during one 
committee session, a Manhattan busi- 
nessman jumped to his feet to cry: “I 
want to buy 100,000 pairs of women's 
hose here. Who will sell them to me?” 
The moneymen were elated over Esh- 
kol’s plans for enabling Israel to pay 
its own way in the world after 20 
years of living mostly on bonds and 








aid from abroad, The country intends 
to increase overall production by 40% 
over the next four years and to raise ex- 
change-earning industrial exports by 
60%, to $725 million a year. Finance 
Minister Pinas Sapir frankly called on 
the visiting group to use its “know-how 
and connections” to raise much of the 
$750 million in new capital that would 
be needed to do the job by 1971. 

Brutal Diagnosis. The need is urgent 
because Israel’s economy has been ail- 
ing for months. During its early years 
of headlong economic growth—at aver- 
age rates of 9% a year—Israel's im- 
ports raced beyond its exports, result- 
ing in a chronic balance of payments 
deficit. To right the balance, the coun- 
try in 1965 resorted to a tough dose of 
economic mitun (restraint), which 
slowed inflation, though at the cost of 
a standstill economy and mounting un- 
employment (now 8%) in Isra- 
el’s 927,000-man labor force. 
Mitun was a casualty of the Six- 
Day War, as Israel was forced 
to simply print most of the war’s 
$14 billion cost (though $550 
million later flowed in from 
worldwide contributions). 

When he called in 50 busi- 
nessmen for an economic con- 
ference soon after the war, Esh- 
kol got a brutal diagnosis of the 
country's ills. They complained 
that exports were hopelessly 
hobbled by high taxes, govern- 
ment meddling and Israel's un- 
disciplined labor force. More se- 
rious, they said, was the fact 
that Israel could never hope to 
attract more than sentimental in- 
vestment in its private sector 
while its socialist system encour- 
aged control of 24% of the na- 
tion’s overall production by His 
tadrut, the nationwide labor 
confederation, and government 
ownership of such key industries 
as aircraft and mining. 

Last week Israel made it clear 
that private enterprise would be 
welcome. Finance Minister Sapir drew 
cheers when he announced a two-year 
wage freeze and such investment in 
ducements as tax breaks, merger as- 
sistance and even credit for apartments 
purchased by foreign businessmen. To 
show that he means what he said, Sa- 
pir also put four state-owned banks, 
plus the country’s electric utility com- 
pany, on the block for sale to private 
investors. 


TAXES 


It Doesn't Pay to Have Money 

As part of its continuing efforts to 
bolster the pound, Britain last month 
imposed a severe tax on all investment 
income exceeding $7,200. Though Brit- 
ons have grown accustomed to bitter 
fiscal medicine, that dose has been par- 
ticularly hard to swallow, Reason: the 
special one-year measure carries the 
country’s progressive taxation to the 
point of confiscation, resulting in a tax 
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How we keep you 
coming back for more. 


This is how it works. 
If early July finds you at the 
Calgary Stampede, it’s a good guess you'll 
miss all the color and excitement of the 
Scottish Highland Games at Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia in mid-July. Pity. You see, Calgary and 
Antigonish are 3,136 miles apart (this is a big, big 
country!) >And if you're out in Vancouver 
for the Sea Festival, July 31st to August 3rd, 
you're going to have to pass up , 
Newfoundland’s Annual Regatta ys 
4 the first week in August. And Ss. 
that’s a shame. If you happen { Ee a ¥ 
to be in Québec late August, Be. : of Sit j 
early September, you won't miss the International Canoe Race i 
from La Tuque to Trois Riviéres, but you probably will miss the > 
renowned Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto.s \=Ifyou 4 . 
get to see Brantford, Ontario's Six Nations Indian Pageant you'll g33 i 
love it, but you'll have to move pretty fast to catch Manitoba’s | : 
Ukrainian Festival and the Square Dance Jamboree at Penticton, B.C. 
And we can practically guarantee you won't make it to eae anil n for Old Home 
Week. You say you won't mind missing Old Home Week? How do you know 


you won't?s .\.It’s this “not knowing” that bothers 18 
our departing guests and brings them back year after é anal 
year, as predictably as a yo-yo. Insidious, isn’t it? 
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Are these men fashion experts or bankers ? 


First of all, Bob Heymann, Nelson Kramer and their 
associates at The First National Bank of Chicago are 
bankers. Banking is their business 


But they know the financial complexities of the fash 


ion industry as well as they know banking. They've 
spent much of their careers helping clothing manufac- 


turers solve money problems 


That makes the difference in do ng business with 


The First Nation 


to specialize in over 100 


The First. We're organized a 
businesses and industries. We have been since 1905 
The benefits are clear 
We talk your language because it’s our busine 
keep up to date on your industry's problems and credit 





needs. We're ready to help you—quickly 


When you want to talk to bankers who know your 


industry and talk your language, just call The First 


al Bank of Chicago 


RB Building with Chicago and the nation since 1863 & Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





bite that can, in higher income brack- 
ets, amount to more than 100% 

The new levy. which applies retro- 
actively to the fiscal year that ended 
last week, is expected to raise $240 mil- 
lion of the $4 billion in fresh taxes 
provided for in Britain's latest austerity 
budget. By taking money from British 
pockets, the whole tax package is gen- 
erally intended to dampen demand at 
home, thus help ease the country's 
chronic balance of payments deficit. The 
soak-the-rich character of the invest- 
ment-income levy has the added po- 
litical purpose of pleasing left-wing 
members of Harold Wilson's ruling La- 
bor Party 

While the tax itself ranges from only 
10% to a limit of 45%, it comes on 
top of Britain’s already stiff regular in- 
come taxes. The result is that taxpayers 
now have to pay at least 69¢ on every 
dollar of investment income over 
$7,200. The total tax rate rises to 100% 
when so-called “unearned income” 
reaches $43,200. After that, taxes actu- 
ally exceed income. For example, peo- 
ple with investment income of more 
than $120,000 have to shell out at least 
$1.26 on every dollar over that amount, 
making it necessary to dig into capital 
to pay their tax bills. 

The measure thus creates a situation 
in which it can be literally unprofitable 
to hold income-yielding investments 
What especially disturbs many of the 
95,000 Britons affected by the tax is 
the belief that they are, in effect, being 
penalized for investing in the very econ- 
omy that the government supposedly 
means to help. Moreover, by making 
the measure retroactive, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Roy Jenkins left them lit- 
tle time to minimize the burden by 
shedding their holdings. In defending 
his action, Jenkins pronounced it only 
fair that “fortunately placed individ- 
uals” make “some small contribution 
from their capital.” 

Some investors, to be sure, hurriedly 
sold stocks before last week's deadline 
often at big losses—and put the money 
instead into paintings, antiques and di- 
amonds, investments that yield no im- 





mediate returns. But many tax con 
sultants advised against such action, 
reasoning that the investment-income 


measure is merely a prelude to a more 
sweeping “wealth tax” on all assets, 
whether they produce income or not. 
At a loss as to how to advise his cli- 
ents in the meantime, one tax man 
concluded bitterly that “it just doesn’t 
pay to have money.” 


AIRLINES 
Rivalry of Riches 


In their long-running game of one-up- 
manship, Greek Shipowners Aristotle 
Onassis, 61, and Stavros Niarchos, 58, 
have vied in everything from outfitting 
their yachts with art treasures to trans- 
forming their private islands into play- 
grounds for the beautiful people. But 
nothing has been more spirited than 
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the rivalry between the onetime broth- 
ers-in-law* over Olympic Airways, 
which Onassis set up in 1957 after out- 
bidding Niarchos for exclusive rights 
to run Greece's national airline. 
Olympic lost money at first, but Onas- 
sis has since built it into a flourishing 
carrier. Meanwhile, he has twice per- 
suaded the Greek government to ex- 
tend his original 20-year concession, 
first to 1986 and then to 2006. To Niar- 
chos, that was too much. In a formal 
appeal, he argued that the extension be 
yond 1986 should have been open to 
fresh bidding. Last week Greece's high- 
est tribunal rejected Niarchos’ appeal 
“There is no proof,” said the Council 
of State, “that the petitioner will pre- 
serve his interest to take over the con- 
cession at that distant date.” Of course, 
there was also no proof that he won't 


FOOD 
Wurst for Wares 


I wish I were an Oscar Mayer 
wiener, 
That is what I'd truly like to be. 
‘Cause if 1 were an Oscar Mayer 
wiener, 
Everyone would be in love with me 


Musically accompanied by 101 pieces 
of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
that jingle is now appearing on U.S 
television. It is making a pitch for an 


old, redolent, profitable—and fascinat- 
ing—company 
In the 1880s, in the back room of 


their neighborhood meat market on Chi- 
cago’s North Side, the Bavarian Mayer 
brothers—Oscar, Gottfried and Max— 
worked hard stuffing sausages. Oscar's 
wife Louise helped, and their son Os- 
car G. stood on a butter tub behind 
the counter to take orders. Weisswurst, 
Bockwurst, Leberwurst were packed 
into wicker baskets and piled on horse- 
drawn wagons to make the rounds. They 
sold well—enough to send Oscar G. to 
Harvard, which he left with a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and ambitions to expand 
the family business 

Today, on the same spot where the 
immigrant Mayers lived and labored 
stands one of the main plants of Wis- 
consin’s Oscar Mayer & Co., the U.S.’s 
seventh largest meat packer, with sales 
last year in excess of $400 million 
Headed now by the co-founder’s grand- 
son Oscar G. Mayer Jr., 54, as chair- 
man of the board, and P. Goff Beach 
as president, the company is still large- 
ly family owned (79%) and has nine 
other members on the payroll. 

Automatic Strippers. Besides fresh 
meat, Oscar Mayer & Co. offers under 
its brand name 135 varieties of sau- 


* Both wed daughters of Shipowner Stavros 
Livanos. Onassis’ wife, Tina, divorced him in 
1960 after the start of his friendship with 
Opera Singer Maria Callas, is now married 
to the Marquess of Blandford. Niarchos and 
Wife Eugenia were divorced in 1965, reunited 
—the Mexican divorce was not valid in Greece 
after his brief marriage to Charlotte Ford 


sages and some 70 other processed- 
meat products, notably bland luncheon 
cuts and wieners (Mayer & Co. will ac- 
cept the word frankfurter—but hot dog 
is taboo). Since 1954, in an industry tra- 
ditionally plagued by meager returns, it 
has also squeezed out more profit than 
any other leading meat packer: 2.38% 
of sales in 1967, v. an industry-wide 
average of 1.01%. 

Emphasis on processed-meat products 
(over 60% of total sales last year), 
which carry greater potential profit mar- 
gins than fresh meat, partly explains 
the company’s high earnings. But a se- 
ries of ingenious inventions and indus- 
try firsts kept Oscar Mayer in the fore- 
front of the meat-packing industry for 
decades, In 1929 it was first to break 
the traditional anonymity of most pro- 
ducers by banding its wieners like ci 
gars with a yellow paper ring. Then it 
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MAYER & BEACH ON WIENER ASSEMBLY LINE 
With a ring like a fine cigar. 


developed an automatic banding ma 
chine, automatic linkers and strippers, 
and in 1950 hit on the idea for vac- 
uum packaging in plastic, which quad- 
rupled the shell life of what were 
once highly perishable products. 

Computer Directed. Today, all five 
of Oscar Mayer's processing plants 
across the U.S. have two-story con- 
traptions where uninterrupted battalions 
of 36,000 wieners an hour glide to- 
ward their destination, untouched by 
human hands. Computers print out the 
best formulas for the next day's sau- 
sage production by comparing current 
market prices of meat cuts with the vari- 
ous recipes that may be used, 

The money Oscar Mayer & Co. has 
spent on research, at an annual rate of 
$2.2 million recently, seems to have 
paid off. The company is also devoting 
some $4.5 million to advertising, so 
that everyone will really love an Oscar 
Mayer wiener 
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This bathing beauty does more than just sit there and 
look pretty. The slip-resistant bottom on our Stan-Sure* tub 
makes stepping into your bath as easy as jumping into bed. 
Gives you the same great feeling of security, too. What more 
could you ask for? Six come-hither colors, When you see 
them, you'll want to dive right in—clothes and all. 

The revolution is on at American-Standard. 


°4 Times saler than regular tubs, ®) AMERICAN STANDARD Inc. 1968 


CE\QMERICAN 


ANDARD 40 w. 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018 


I'd like all the details of your Stan-Sure bathtubs. (Including pictures 
of styles, colors, and sizes available. ) 


MY NAME 
a 


CITY STATE | 
For your nearest American-Standard dealer look in the Yellow 
Pages under “Plumbing Fixtures” or “Plumbing Supplies.” 








MILESTONES 


Born. To James Meredith, 34. Neg 
civil rights activist and contender for t 
vacant congressional seat of Harlen 
Adam Clayton Powell: and Mary Wi 
gins Meredith, 30: twin boys, their se 
ond and third children: in Manhattan 





Married. James D. Watson, 40, wh 
shared a 1962 Nobel prize for mec 
icine with two Britons for unravelin 
the structure of DNA, the heredity-d 
termining molecule, recently disturbe 
his colleagues by publishing The Dou 
ble Helix, a gossipy account of th 
team’s feuds and finds; and Elizabet 
Lewis, 19, a Radcliffe junior and Wai 
son's secretary at Harvard: both fo 
the first time; in La Jolla, Calif 


Died. Martin Luther King, 39, civi 
rights leader and Nobel laureate (se 
THE Nation). 


Died. Lev Landau, 60, Nobel-prize 
winning Soviet theoretical physicist 
Whose tenacity to life after an auto acci 
dent in Moscow six years ago astonishec 
the medical world; of unspecified cause: 
related to the accident; in Moscow. Ai 
the time the fourth Russian to win a No 
bel prize in physics (for his theories on 
the behavior of matter at low tempera 
tures), “Dau” also helped his country 
develop nuclear weapons and contribut- 
ed to the Soviet space program. In 
1962, his car plowed into a truck, leav 
ing him with such severe injuries that 
he was in a coma for 57 days and clini- 
cally dead on four occasions. Eventually 
he recovered enough to say, “I can talk 
to friends, but I do not have the courage 
to resume other activities.” 


Died. Frank Freimann, 63, president 
since 1950 of Magnavox Co., who prod- 
ded the once small electronics firm out 
of components and into the consumer 
market; of a heart attack; in Man- 
hattan. Whether it was tubes and resis- 
tors or TV sets and stereo consoles. 
Freimann was a bug about bugs: either 
make it right or not at all. Nor did he 


| Join the postwar race to discount, sold 
| only at a fixed price—and made it 


Stick so successfully that sales last year 
topped the $400 million mark. 


Died. Francisco de Assis Chateau- 
briand Bandeira de Mello, 75, Brazil's 
banty rooster of communications, whose 
interests were as lengthy as his name: 
of a heart attack; in Sao Paulo. S'ick 
financing and a knack for marketing 
new ideas brought Chateaubriand an 
empire of newspapers, magazines, TV 
and radio stations that at the time of 
his death included 89 companies; he 
helped bring Dictator Gettilio Vargas 
to power in 1930, later helped pull him 
down. The fire diminished in 1960, af 
ter he suffered a cerebral thrombosis, 
flared again in 1962 when he scuttled 
Janio Quadros’ political comeback. 
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Coming soon—to your supermarket. 


This mountain of logs at the Eastex mill 
will soon be converted into milk cartons, 
frozen-food packages, bottle carriers and 
toothpaste packages. Or paper cups and 
plates. Or paperback book covers, hard- 
ware cartons or greeting cards. It's not 
surprising that more and more packages 


and paper products start at Eastex, be- 
cause we're one of the fastest growing 
companies in the business. In fact, we like 
to think of ourselves as industry’s own 
supermarket for pulp, paper, paperboard, 
packaging — and ideas. Window shop- 
pers welcome. 


Easlex 





Eastex Incorporated (formerly East Texas Pulp and Paper Company) 
General Offices: Silsbee, Texas Sales Offices: Silsbee, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Exercise of Power 


TO WHAT END by Ward S. Just 
pages. Houghton Mifflin, $4.95 


209 


Most of the books fathered by the 
Viet Nam war and mothered by anx- 
ious publishers have been either cap- 
tious collections of preconceptions or 
argumentative exercises in polemics. In 
Viet Nam, says Washington Post Re- 
porter Ward Just, who covered the war 


EWIS HIGINGOTHAM 


WARD JUST IN VIET NAM 
Facts for any argument—or none. 


there for 18 months, “it was no trick 
to find the facts to back up the impres- 
sions, or the preconceptions: facts were 
everywhere, and with suitable discrim- 
ination could be used to support al- 
most any argument.” To his credit, Just 
does not argue. To What End is an al- 
most apolitical and unusually successful 
attempt to convey a sense of Viet Nam's 
violent confusion. 

Just examines the now familiar am- 
biguities of the war with detail that is 
not often found in books of this kind. 
The language barrier, he notes, is so 
great that neither English nor Vietnam- 
ese can be successfully translated one 
into the other. He points out that since 
Vietnamese verbs do not change tense, 
the Vietnamese sense of time is  in- 
definite. More important, perhaps, is 
the absence of the personal pronoun 
“I.” Because Vietnamese speak of them- 
selves in the third person, “a man’s 
identity, his sense of himself, is always 
in relation to something, or someone 
celse—usually something, or someone, 
having to do with the village, which is 
one reason the village is so important 
in Vietnamese life.” 

The Whisper. The war became un- 
equivocally real for Just when in June 
1966 he joined an elite unit of the 
10st Airborne Division for a recon- 
naissance mission. His description of 
the ordeal contains some of the best 
combat narrative to come out of Viet 
Nam. After a daylong fight, in which 
the 40-man patrol was whittled down 
by the North Vietnamese, Just found 
himself trapped in a vulnerable com- 
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mand post. It was filling up fast with 
wounded. Suddenly, the enemy began 
to lob grenades at them. Suddenly, Just 
was seized by the realization that there 
was no way to stop them: 

“I was thinking about being thirty, 
and holding an automatic pistol I didn't 
know how to fire, when Washburn 
leaned over and very quietly, very pre- 
cisely, whispered ‘grenade.’ He prob- 
ably yelled it, but I was switched off, 
half-dead from the pounding of the 
artillery and the 500-pound bombs and 
it seemed to me that the warning came 
in a whisper. Then he gave me a 
push. There was a flash and a furious 
burst of fire; the grenade had landed 
a yard away.” The attack was repulsed 
by a radioman with a grenade launcher, 
but Just was badly gouged by the 
shrapnel. 

Just’s detached and determinedly ac- 
curate assessment belongs to a tradi- 
tion of war reporting that traces back 
to Thucydides, the ancient historian 
whose account of the Peloponnesian 
War is depressingly relevant today. Thu- 
cydides was no polemicist either, but 
his message was clear: the exercise of 
power, however necessary it may seem, 
can lead a city-state—or a nation— 
into unforeseen danger 


Hey Doodle Doodle 


ANTHOLOGY OF CONCRETISM. Edited 
by Eugene Wildman. 157 pages. Swal- 
low Press. $2 (paperback ) 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF CONCRETE PO- 
ETRY. Edited by Emmett Williams. 342 
pages. Something Else Press $2.95 
(paperback ) 





What is a would-be poet to do when 
he finds he has nothing to say? For- 
tunately for him, the 20th century has 
an art form for everybody. The dumb- 
struck poet may now make his mark 
as a “concretist,” practicing a definition- 
defying new discipline derived in equal 
measure from pop art, typewriter doo- 
dles and the undeniable truth that a 
poem is, after all, just so many letters ar- 
ranged on a page. 

The concretist movement began. si- 
multaneously in Europe and Brazil in 
the early 1950s, and has now washed 
up in the U.S. Its antecedents go all 
the way back to prehistoric picture writ- 
ing, with such variations along the way 
as the anagrams of early Christian 
monks, Apollinaire’s Calligrammes, and 
the alphabet drawings of Painter Paul 
Klee. According to concretism's boost- 
ers, it has attracted scores of practi- 





tioners—designers, architects, mathema- 
ticians, composers, communications 
theorists—everybody, it would seem, 


but poets. The goal, explains Concretist 
Ronald Gross, is “poetry designed to ap- 
peal to the eye as well as to the heart 
and mind. Meaning springs from the 
juxtaposition of fragmentation of the 
words or letters on the page.” 

To judge by these anthologies, con- 





cretism is longer on juXxtapositions and 
fragmentations than it is on meanings. 
Aram Saroyan's Blod, in its entirety, 
goes like this: 


Blod 


Admittedly such efforts speak only to a 
special few. But his longer works also 
ask a great deal of the reader: 


www 
www 


waww 
wakw 
wake 


walw 


walk 


To which German Concretist Gerhard 
Riihm retorts 


wand ~~ wand wand wand 
bild bild bild 
wand ~~ wand wand wand 
bild bild bild 
wand = wand wand wand 
wild wild 
hand 
wild 
hand hand 
wild 
wund 


In its more elaborate manifestations, 
such as the swirling nonsense nebulae 
of France's Jean Frangois Bory (see 
cut), concrete poetry has some of the ap- 
peal of pop posters, and the same sort 
of esthetic justification. But the move- 
ment as a whole raises an important 
question: Did Joyce Kilmer miss all 


that much by never having seen a poem 
lovely as a 


t 
ttt 
rrr 
reereee 
eeececece 
” 
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JEAN FRANCOIS BORY’S NEBULA 
Device for the dumbstruck. 
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1 world that always « nanging 
t of diamonds reminds her some things don’t 


And never will, Like your love 


A diamond is forever 


Cluster ring, about $950; petal ring, about $290; tree pin with brown diamonds, about $7800; watch bracelet with 
diamond-sprinkled dome that opens like a flower, about $2400. Your jeweler can show you many such pieces. 











GERMAN ATOMIC PILE IN HAIGERLOCH 
So many oversights and gaffes. 


Fortuitous Failure 


THE GERMAN ATOMIC BOMB by Da- 


vid Irving. 329 pages, Simon & Schuster 


$6.95. 


In the spring of 1945, with the Na- 
zis on the verge of defeat, a small 
group of scientists crowded into a cave 
in southern Germany for one last at 
tempt at starting a chain reaction in 
their uranium pile. It was far too late 
to produce un atomic bomb that could 
help the fatherland. But the scientists— 
unaware that the U.S. had accomplished 
the feat more than two years before 
were determined that Germany should 
produce the world’s first nuclear chain 
reaction before the war ended. Their 
experiment, like the entire German 
A-bomb program, ended in failure. 

To reconstruct the story of Germa- 
ny’s A-bomb project, British Historian 
David Irving interviewed German Scl- 
entists, studied recently declassified pa 
pers, and discovered a supply of cap- 
tured German documents that had been 
lying unused and neglected for many 
years in an AEC warehouse at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. From his meticulous re- 
search he has put together a chilling 
account of a project that might have 
changed the outcome of the war and re- 
duced London or New York. rather 
than Hiroshima and Nagasaki to ra- 
dioactive ashes 

Hamstrung Program. The Germans 
solved the theoretical problems and de- 
signed the devices that eventually could 
have produced an A-bomb. They even 
conducted crude H-bomb experiments 
But their scientific skills were not equal 
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to the problems of dictatorial politics 
When they tried to persuade their gov- 


ernment of the importance of nuclear 
energy, German physicists pointedly 
avoided using the word bomb: they 


were fearful that Hitler might order 
the immediate production of a nuclear 
weapon and hold them responsible if 
they failed to perfect one. Unconvinced 
of its military value, Nazi leaders gave 
their atomic energy program a relative 
lv low priority: they never came close 
to matching the tremendous expense 
and manpower poured into the U.S 
Manhattan Project 

Historian Irving argues that lack of 
governmental support was the 
cause of the Nazis’ nuclear failure. But 
some of his anecdotes suggest that the 
German scientists themselves were at 
fault. After Physicist Walther Bothe cal- 
culated that graphite would not be an 
effective “moderator” —the material that 
slows down neutrons in a reactor “no 
German scientist thought to 
him. Instead, the Germans 
heavy water for a moderator, However. 
they were hamstrung for the remain- 
der of the war when an Allied sab- 
Olage team crippled the world’s only 
heavy-water plant, at Vemork in oc 
cupied Norway. Meanwhile. Enrico 
Fermi had constructed the world's first 
working uranium pile in Chicago—us- 
ing graphite as a moderator 

Lethal Burst. Even if a respite from 
the incessant Allied bombing had eiv- 
en them more time, it now seems doubt- 
ful that German scientists could have 
worked their way past their repeated 
oversights and gaffes. When U.S troops 
captured the site of the final uranium 
pile in Haigerloch, Germany, accom- 
panying U.S. scientists were astonished 
to discover that the Germans had made 
absolutely no provision for protecting 
against atomic radiation, 
Had a successful chain reaction begun 
on the day of the last test, the Nazis’ nu- 
clear physicists would have been show- 
ered by a harmful, and perhaps lethal, 
burst of radiation. 


basic 


question 
turned to 


themselves 


Study in Frustration 
THE ARTIST 
191 pages. Con 


TYPE by 


ard-McCann 


Brian Glanville. 


$4.50. 


The non-hero, non-artist: protagonist 
und narrator of Brian Glanville’s novel 
is all temperament and no talent. Geoff 
Barnes has won a medal for acting at 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 
but he is no actor, The bed is his 
Stage, and he is good for any number 
of encores. What he hankers for, yearns 
after, aspires toward but cannot reach 
Is & more status-bearing life. He writes 
a play and it is a dud, He enters ad- 
vertising and discovers he is no good 
at it. His only true emotion is self-pity; 
his agony is that he must endure all 
the chic, swinging. semihighbrow par- 
ties before one of the nubile feathery 
birds will sing for him. A brisk, no-non- 
sense sort of novelist, Glanville catches 
wonderfully the spiv tone of conversa- 











tion in swinging London. As a study in 
frustration, The Artist Type succeeds 
in making the reader sad for the hero. 
but not nearly so sad as the hero is for 
himself 


Memories of Grandeur 


DeFORD by David Shetzline 


1 House. $4.95 


217 pages. 





David Shetzline, 32, has wandered 
through the U.S.—from his birthplace 
in Yonkers, N.Y., to the small ranch in 
Oregon where he lives. He has 
been a ditchdigger. an army parachutist 
and a college student (Cornell and Co 
lumbia). DeFord, his first novel. re- 
flects his experience and the diversity 
of the nation he knows so well. 

Like the author, Lyle DeFord is a 
wanderer come to rest on the West 
Coast. He is a carpenter, and a good 
one, a descendant of hard-working, 
hard-luck ancestors who moved to the 
U.S. in 1772. He is as old as this cen- 
tury: he rode the rods in the ‘20s, and 
after a life of honest work, he subsists 
on social security. He journeys East 
for an old relative’s funeral, and in 
New York City he is knocked down by 
a heart attack. His hand-crafted wood- 
en suttease is still in hand, his trea- 
sured copy of the Carpenter's Manual 
Is in the suitcase 

DeFord is treated at a city clinic, 
then rents a cheap room just off the 
Bowery, where he plans to wait until 
the doctors tell him he can 20 home 
He is surrounded by winos, hoods and 
drug pushers, but he man 
tain his integrity, Amidst defeat and 
depravity, he nurtures his memories of 
the country’s reach and grandeur, of 
the days he spent hunting and fishing, 
and of his pride in earning his living 
with his hands. It is Author Shetzline’s 
singular achievement that he keeps De- 
Ford and his memories uncorrupted 


now 
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DAVID SHETZLINE 
Wanderer come to rest. 


Americas best selling premium wine in Europe. 
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What's happening is a little surprising, even to us. pean wine market wide open, however we do have 


Europeans are buying our California wine. our corks in the door. 
(It all started just a few years ago). And the fact is that most of the bottled wine export- 
Not in any amount to cause De Gaulle’s wine min- _ ed from the United States is Paul Masson. 

istry to perspire. Yet so many Americans automatically order an 
A bottle here, a bottle there. imported wine. 
But ourclosest American competitor isn't even close. And they haven't even tasted Paul Masson. 


No, we're not claiming to have cracked the Euro- It’s a strange world we live in. Paul Masson 








What's Union Camp got to do with his elit ey=) melee) og 


We start from the ground up 

With seed corn packed in our multiwall bags 
Fertilizer that comes in our shipping sacks 
Pesticides that use our chemicals 

At harvest time we provide heavy-duty, 
weatherproof papers for his temporary silos 

We even send his corn to market. In specially 


constructed iced corn bags that keep it as fresh 
and sweet as sugar 

We also help package and protect his potatoes 
Onions. Tomatoes. Apples. Lettuce. Cabbages. 

Last year farmers in this country spent a 
record $30 billion for production supplies. 

It's what you'd call a growth market 
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CINEMA 





HOLLYWOOD 
Three to Get Ready 


No spotlights swept the sky when it 
happened. No vinyl microskirted star- 
lets babbled by; no gawkers gathered 
under a spangled marquee. Yet the 
event was as important as any pre- 
miere in Hollywood history. On the 
day in 1966 when Jack Warner sold 
his studio to the parvenu Seven Arts 
Productions, a new movie epoch began. 

Warner was the last of the old-style 
movie moguis—the wily pioneers like 
Goldwyn, Mayer and Cohn—who ruled 
their lots like caliphs, buying stars like 
Steers, firing directors as easily as office 
boys, and selecting scripts by gut in- 
suinct. And the power vacuum they left 
behind is being filled by men with pol- 
ished fingernails and 
match, The arrival of the newcomers 
may not guarantee a Celluloid City ren- 
aissance. But it has already generated a 
measurable optimism 

The major Hollywood production 
centers are purring with some 150 fea- 
ture films scheduled for 1968. Budgets 
are bigger than ever, now that the vast 
conglomerate industries have moved in 
and allowed the studios to enjoy gelt 
by association, To maintain a liaison be- 
tween the new financiers and the new 
film makers, studios are turning to the 
new executives. Cool, crisp as a bank 
note, three such men, none of them yet 
40, are already the masters of produc- 
tion at some of the nation’s biggest 
and best-known studios 

20th Century-Fox now takes orders 
from Richard Zanuck, 33, executive 
vice president in charge of production 
A tough, laconic demon for physical fit- 
ness (he does 50 push-ups a day before 
Starting work), Darryl Zanuck’s only 
son sometimes talks like one of the old- 
time tyrants. “I'll practically do any- 


vocabularies to 





FOX’'S ZANUCK 
Anything short of murder. 
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WARNERS’ HYMAN 
Always for the originals. 


thing short of murder to achieve what 
1 want,” he says. After graduating from 
Stanford and serving as an Army lieu 
tenant, he got his first film job as pro- 


duction assistant on his father's 1957 
version of The Sun Also Rises. In 
1962, Darryl Zanuck, after taking 


charge of Fox, put his son—then 27— 
in charge of production. Cynical studio 
executives snickered about the son still 
rising. They snicker no longer. Though 
his meticulously neat desk in Holly- 
a phone with a hot line to 
Dad in New York, his sometime critics 
srudgingly concede that the kid with 
the sulphurous temper has something— 
and besides he isn't a kid any more 
Since the financial success of The 
Sound of Music—a Dick Zanuck prod- 
uct all the way—Fox has moved stead- 
ily from post-Cleopatra losses to $15, 
420,000 in net profits in 1967, Listed 
for production are such ambitious proj- 
Hello, Dolly!; Lawrence Dur- 
Alexandria Quartet 


wood has 


ects as 
rell’s Staircase, a 
comedy about two aging homosexuals: 
The Great White Hope. a 
drama of Negro prejudice 
Warner Bros.-Seven Arts has Ken- 
neth Hyman, 39, as its executive vice 
president in charge of production, Like 
Dick Zanuck, Ken Hyman was to the 
studio born: his father Eliot is chair- 
man of the Warner Bros.- 
Seven Arts. Married to an English girl, 
Ken Hyman is a relaxed Anglophile 
who openly wishes his work would al 
low him to live in London. As a com- 
promise of sorts, he had his script- 
cluttered Hollywood office decorated in 
dark-paneled English-club style. Hyman 
first earned his stars as an independent 
producer in 1965 with The Hill, an acer- 
bic antiwar film that starred Sean Con 
nery in one of his few impressive non 
Bond roles. Hyman moved up to the 
big time with The Dirty Dozen, one of 
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board of 











Your chance of a lifetime to get in on the ground 


floor of a profitable new business opportunity! 


LORETT 
ba) Ce 


PRESENT 


rides 
howcase 


INTERNATIONAL 


Our new Silver Springs, Mary- 
land salon did a gross volume of 


over $11,500 in January its 
first month in business. Net profit 
was 25%. 


ACT NOW and you, too, can own 
one of these exclusive bridal salons. 
The investment requirement is 
$20,000. Brides Showcase fur- 
nishes you with site selection aid, 
salon construction planning, sales 
and management training, adver- 
tising and promotion, buying office 
and inventory. Get the full facts 
and learn how you can qualify, 
Write or call today! 

James R.Cronin Marketing Director 
BRIDES SHOWCA 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
635 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C.10022 (212) 421-6080 


Wholly owned subsidiary of 
WILLIAMHOUSE-REGENCY, INC 
(Listed on American Stock Exchange) 





EVERY TREE 
IS A FAMILY TREE 


Our trees and forests provide your 
family with many happy hours of 
recreation. That's why it’s impor- 
tant to protect them from forest fires 
by following Smokey’s ABC's 
Always hold matches till cold. Be 


sure t rwn all ¢ umpfire s, Stir the 





} t} 
nd drown tl 


smokes dead out 


vem again, Crush 


Please! Only YOU can 
prevent forest fires 
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he old way of serving shippers was to 

provide information on available railway 

services. And then to match those services 
to the shippers’ transportation needs, 

But Northern Pacific has a new way, 

We've established a Market Development 
Department. And divided it into major industry 
areas including forest products, grain and 
grain products, and construction materials. And 
into specialized product areas such as 
piggybacking, container-on-flat-car and 
export-import services, 

The marketing experts in each of these areas 
are conducting research in their specialized 
tields. And making recommendations to 
NP management on new programs. 

So instead of adapting shippers’ needs 
to existing railway services, we'll develop and 
provide new services tailored to individual 
shippers in their various commodity areas. 

For more information on Northern Pacific's 
new marketing group, contact 
C. Duane Carley, Director of Market 
Development, Northern Pacific Railway, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101, 

This is the way to run a railroad. 

The way we run the Northern Pacific. 


WERE PULLING 
A FEW SURPRISES 
eee ON ME 
eects NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
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/ Indicate your age as of Nov. 5, 1968: 


18 or under O 
90 


210 


22 or over O 


Indicate your party preference: Democrat 0 Other Party © 


lam a Foreign Student: O 





Indicate 3 choices for Presiden 
(Ist choice tabulated for elec ; 2nd & 3rd choices 





















Republican 0 Independent O 


tabulated for statistical analysis ist 2nd 3rd 
Fred Halstead (Soc Worker) - —— Oo © 6B 
Mark O. Hatfield (Rep) ; a o60°0 
Lyndon B. Johnson (Dem) - ob & 
Robert F. Kennedy (Dem) 0 oO oO 
Martin L King (Ind) oS B. 2 0 
John V. Lindsay (Rep) <i oo Bo 
Eugene J. McCarthy (Dem) ° — oc B 
Richard M. Nixon (Rep) - a Oo 
Charles H. Percy (Rep) 7 oOo 1 
Ronald W. Reagan (Rep) Go o ] 
Nelson A, Rockefeller (Rep) oO Oo a 
Harold E. Stassen (Rep) oa } 
George C. Wallace tAmeriind ) Oo ZZ 66) 
Other / 3 oO 


What course of military action should the U.S. pursue 
in Vietnam: (Choose one only.) 

Immediate withdrawal of U.S. forces 

Phased reduction of U.S. military activity 

Maintain current level of U.S. military activity 

Increase the level of U.S. military activity 

“All out" U.S, military effort 





What course of action should the U.S. pursue in regards to 


the bombing of North Vietnam: (Choose one only.) 
Permanent cessation of bombing 

Temporary suspension of bombing 

Maintain current level of bombing 

Intensify bombing 

Use of nuclear weapons 


In confronting the “urban crisis’ which of the following 


should receive highest priority in government spending: 


(Choose one only.) 





Education 

Job training and employment opportunities 
Housing 

Income subsidy 

Riot contro! and stricter jaw enforcement 


two four Six eight 


On April 24, CHOICE 68 will give as many as 
six million college students a chance 

to go to campus polls and vote on presidential 
candidates and national issues. If you're a 


student, vote. Or if you know one, remind him that 


being able to vote is something to cheer about. 
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| the top grossers of 1967. That movie 
made him a millionaire. To join War- 
ner Bros.-Seven Arts, he actually took 
a cut in pay (to $250,000 a year). But 
he is no slouch at spending. He has al- 
ready granted Bill Cosby's corporation 
—which started with a capital invest- 
ment of $150—a_ five-picture, $12 
million contract. Hyman also signed 
Paul Newman to his first directing as- 
signment, Now J Lay Me Down, and 
has purchased the screen rights to 
Tennessee Williams’ new play, The Sev- 
en Descents of Myrtle. 

Paramount has put Vice President 
Robert Evans, 37, in charge of produc- 
tion. A reformed clothing manufacturer 
and failed actor, Bob Evans invaded 
the Hollywood hierarchy like a char- 
acter from a "30s scenario. The co- 
founder of the fashion firm Evan-Pi- 
cone, Evans was lounging by the pool 
of the Beverly Hills Hotel one day in 
1956, when Norma Shearer gave him 
the eye; she just knew that he was the 
ideal man to play her late husband, Ir- 
ving Thalberg, in a movie called The 
Man of a Thousand Faces. For three 
years Evans sleep-walked his way 
through the kind of pretty-boy roles 
that George Hamilton now gets, then 
went back to fashions. In 1959, Revlon 
purchased Evan-Picone in a deal that 
eventually made Evans rich enough to 
return to Hollywood as an independent 
producer for Dick Zanuck at Fox. Two 
years ago, when young Millionaire 
Charles Bluhdorn (Time, Dec. 3, 1965) 
bought Paramount and began raiding 
other studios for talent, his first recruit 
was Evans. Unlike Zanuck and Hy- 
man, who make the deals and handle 
the creative side of moviemaking, Evans 
is responsible only for the production 
schedule, which now includes some 70 
projects. Twice-divorced, Evans works 
an 18-hour day, rarely appears at Hol- 
lywood functions. With good reason: 
Paramount is probably the most back- 
ward of the major studios (it received 
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PARAMOUNT’S EVANS 
As a scenario from the ‘30s. 
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Vhat you ship is your business. How you package it is ours, That’s why we built the 











finest strapping system research center in the country—the Idea Center at our Acme 
Products Division in Chicago. That’s where we put ideas to work for you. To 
keep strapping costs low. To improve packaging and unitizing. To find new ways to 
do it. We tak nples right off your production line and slam them and bang them 
and drop them and shake them. Scientifically, of course. When we're through t- 
if e tell you which st ping system is best for your pocket and your package. 
We don Ist | t el € ike it we 

IRON AND STEEL DIVISIONS: Pig Iron « r “ + Spurat ACME PRODUCTS DIVISION 
o Intta 0 © Stovage Rack « wee GLOBE METALLURGICAL DIVISION: I rvos Wels! HOWELL DIVISION 
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STEEL CORPORATION 
135th Street and Perry Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60627 
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You cant rent a car in Bermuda. 


But you wouldnt want it any other way. 


Bermuda believes in taking 
things slow and easy. 
We're here to unwind you. 


cricket match, or ina pink 
bus that takes you to the 
Aquarium or to caves that 
glow with stalactites and 
stalagmites. 


We won't even let you drive 
2 Car On our twisting roads, 
with our left-hand right of way 
and our 20 mph limit. 


Or one of our ferries may 
take you across the bay to 
Somerset, or just for a ride 
around the harbour. 


We think bikes or motor- 
bikes are more fun for our 
kind of stop-and-go driv ing. 
You'll stop at gardens where 
Jasmine, hibiscus and lilies 
grow. (Bougainvillea 90 
minutes from New York!) Ride 
through lanes of oleander to 
the rim of the sea. Stop for 
a swim at one of many South 
Shore beaches with the softest 
sand you ever dug your toes into, 


Golf, fishing, sailing, 
tennis, scuba diving, inter- 





If you prefer, we will 
drive you in a taxi through 
a 17th century world—the old 
Town of St. George. (If your 
taxi flies a blue flag, your 
driver is qualified to tell 
you all about Bermuda.) 
In a horse and buggy toa 


national shopping. Night life. 
It's all here. 

Come soon. Bring the 
children. Babysitters are 
available, That way, Bermuda 


































can refresh the whole family, 
No other island does it 
quite so well, 


For details, see your travel 
agent or write: Bermuda, 610 
Fifth Ave., N.Y, 10022. 6N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 60602. 


eee 











precisely one 1967 Oscar nomination). 
Trade rumors have it that Evans may 
soon be ousted, but so far he has proved 
as unbudgeable as the Hollywood Hills, 

It is too early to tell whether the 
new young men are princes or pre- 
tenders. The old caliphs already have 
credit for a string of masterpieces, from 
Citizen Kane to Shane, while their suc- 
cessors still have most of their pet proj- 
ects in scenario or on camera. Holly- 
wood is waiting to see whether they 
are merely doing cosmetic surgery or 
whether they can truly change the town. 


NEW MOVIES 
Hour of the Wolf 


“Sin enters by dread, but sin in turn 
brought dread with it.” wrote Kier- 
kegaard, describing the guilt that floods 
the dark night of the soul. Another 
Scandinavian, Ingmar Bergman, plays 
out that quasi-religious concept by ex- 
amining one soul in the blackness just 
before dawn—the Hour of the Wolf, 
“when nightmares are most palpable, 
when ghosts and demons hold sway.” 

On an island off the coast of Swe- 
den live a cadaverous, obsessed painter 
(Max von Sydow) and _ his pregnant 
wife (Liv Ullman). The time is sum- 
mer, and Von Sydow is slowly going 
mad. He is terrified by demons, people 
whom he sees and fears. One is a 
homosexual, another a 216-year-old 
woman who keeps threatening to take 
off her hat—and her face. Gradually in- 
fected with her husband's aberrations, 
Ullman looks up from her yard one 
day and sees the ancient crone. Soon 
the artist and his wife are invited to a 
haunted castle where the Draculalike 
Baron von Merkens, who owns the 
island, presides over assorted evil spirits 

-a sadist, an effeminate embezzler, and 
Von Sydow’s naked ex-mistress (Ingrid 
Thulin), who seduces him, then rid- 
icules him before the others. The castle 
takes on the air of a Dadaesque paint- 
ing: a man walks the ceiling and the 
walls, like a fly: the old lady peels off 
her face like a mask, then drops her 
eyes in a wineglass. A malignant bird 
pecks away at Von Sydow as if he 
were Prometheus chained 

Shattered Shards. As he traces the 
history of Von Sydow’s agonies, Berg- 
man draws almost too straight a line: 
as a boy, the painter was chastised by 
his parents, locked in a dark closet, 
then caned repeatedly by his father un- 
lil he begged forgiveness from his moth- 
er. As Von Sydow descends into in- 
Sanity, he keeps re-enacting that scene 
in the closet. His dread of the dark, his 
punishment and redemption, are con- 
Stantly replayed: the characters who de- 
stroy him are shards of his shattered 
personality that, by direct transference. 
come to obsess his wife. 

Bergman does not mean his story to 
be taken solely on the literal level. Von 
Sydow is also the Creative Artist beset 
by the bourgeoisie; the island is a met- 
aphor of man’s tragic isolation from 
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TIA jets belong in 
your travel plans. 


Sample fare: Chicago-Buenos Aires, $288.00* round trip. Do you belong . 
to any kind of group or club? Business, civic, fraternal, social, religious, 
athletic, musical, political, etc.? If so, your group is eligible 






What you’re eligible for is luxury travel on TIA‘s superb DC-8 or 727 
Fan Jets. While you relax in blissful comfort, our stunning stewardesses 


























indulge your every whim. Wine vil. tamai hao 7 
2 f axiand International Airpor 
and dine your way through an t Gar sack ldew, Catuesa eek 
elegant gourmet menu with ' 
your choice of sophisticated Please send the following tree Laetaees: | 
entrees and bubbly beverages | 0 beets mig hure. O Group phe plan | 
/ 1 ge. t of travel agents who can 
1A Traveland. Your ning guide is 
Toats Tie : : package tours for individuals as well s groups ! 
travel agent knows the way. | 
Just fill in this | Name : 
coupon and Address | 
we'll fill you ai =a | 
H ate f 
In on group | City | 
charters “Fare estimate based on full charter load back-to-back | 
ss | round-trip, CHICAGO: Suite 705, 230 N. Michigan 
! Ave, Chicago, limos 60601. Phone: (312) 332.0811 
| Offices scypal Cites throughout the world Cal | 
| your Operator for toll-free Enterprise number TIA | 
is a U.S. Certificated Supplemental Air Carrier | 


| Trans International Airlines. A plane | 
| for every plan . . . A jet for every set. ! 
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Harry likes to 
stay right on top 


of t ings. 
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Like your bum per. 


If you don’t want to he “it” when some guy 
in a hurry starts playing bumper tag, just slow 


down. He'll probably go around you. Even if he 


doesn’t, you'll open up enough interval between 
you and the car ahead to avoid a possible sudden 
stop and sock, 

Whenever, wherever you drive... drive 
defensively, Watch out for the other guy. He 
may be in your rearview mirror, 


Watch out for the Other Guy. 











BURTON DERINSKY 





CRONE REMOVING EYE 
Metaphor of isolation. 


the mainland of humanity, Though he 
has glaring faults as a scenarist, Direc- 
tor Bergman is supreme in handling 
his troupe; the actors, like Sven Ny- 
kvist’s phosphorescent photography, can 
render reality and surreality without 
missing a heartbeat. Von Sydow is goth- 
ically brilliant as the madman: Ullman’s 
tragedienne reinforces her position—al- 
ready secured by Persona —as one of 
Scandinavia’s major actresses. If, in the 
end, the Hour of the Wolf suffers from 
simplistic psychiatry and some less than 
fresh observations of man’s fate, it re- 
mains worthwhile simply because Ing- 
mar Bergman can turn near homilies 
into revelations. 


Madigan 


Somewhere in Manhattan's Spanish 
Harlem, a couple of detectives park 
their car, climb the stairs of a sleazy 
tenement, pull out their guns and kick 
in a door. A hood named Barney Be- 
nesch, in bed with a broad, is surprised 
but not particularly flustered; he puts 
on his clothes and_ his steel-rimmed 
glasses, then pulls the bedcovers off the 
wide-eyed, naked girl and tells her to 
get his jacket. As she flits across the 
floor, the audience's eyes follow her 
avidly. So do the eyes of the detec- 
tives. Wham—Benesch has his gun out 
and the drop on them. 

Thus begins Madigan—a good mov- 
ie about some bad days at New York 
City’s police department. From the com- 
missioner on down, everybody is up to 
his badge in problems, Commissioner 
Anthony X. Russell (Henry Fonda) is 
Sleeping with another man’s wife and 
hating himself in the morning. His boy- 
hood buddy, Chief Inspector Charles 
Kane (James Whitmore), has been 
caught double-dealing with a crime syn- 
dicate in order to protect his erring 
son. And as if letting Benesch (Steve 
Ihnat) get away were not bad enough, 
Detective Dan Madigan (Richard Wid- 
mark) has all he can do to keep his 
pretty blonde wife (Inger Stevens) from 
blowing her top because she feels so- 
cially inferior and sexually frustrated, 

Sorting out the sex lives, remoralizing 
the turpitude, and tracking down Be- 
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The time to disc 


may be 


fe COMES A TIME in the life of many privately 
owned companies when it is desirable and advan- 
tageous to offer stock to the public. 


There are many sound reasons for such a move. 
Among the most important are the following: 


Capital for expansion. When your business 
growth outstrips your working capital, or when expansion 
or modernization of your physical facilities becomes 
necessary, it may not be expedient or desirable to borrow 
from your bank or other conventional short and long- 
term lending sources. 


Need for diversification. The larger and more 
successful the privately owned business becomes, the 
greater the risk for the owners in having all or a major 
portion of their capital in one investment. It is prudent 
financial practice to diversify part of this 
investment into more liquid assets. 


Estate tax planning. At a certain 
age forward-looking owners must give 
thought to the problems their heirs would 
face if they had to raise the cash for 
inheritance taxes by selling stock for which 
there is no active market, and which 
might very well depreciate in value overnight by the 
very fact of an owner's demise. A considerable degree 
of liquidity is therefore not only highly desirable, but 
practically a “must.” 


Ready marketability. One of the best roads to 
expansion is often acquisition of other strong companies. 
In such cases, the ability to offer a marketable security 
can be extremely important, if not absolutely necessary, 
in the negotiations. 


Whatever the reason for “going public”, once the 
decision is made an entirely new set of factors must be 
taken into consideration, many of which could complicate 
or possibly thwart realization, Foremost among these is 
the SEC requirement for 3 years of certified audits. If 
your current procedures do not conform to SEC stand- 
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The Man from 
A. G. Becker 


is always worth 


listening to 
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ss “going public 


3 years betore you do. 
erhaps now? 


ards, you may have to make this basic change as your 
first step on the road toward a public offering. 


Then there are the varied personal tax situations of 
existing stockholders, which may be such that only 
someone skilled in the intricacies of corporate finance 
can reconcile the differences to the satisfaction of all. 
Or the company’s stock capitalization may have to be 
simplified to facilitate a public offering. A dialogue with 
an investment banker may give company management 
an objective appraisal which could stimulate changes 
resulting in a more favorable profit picture, which could 
in turn make the stock more attractive to the public. 


Once preparations for a public offering have pro- 
gressed to the serious stage, there are leet restrictions 
against news releases or other forms of promotion that 
could be interpreted as an attempt to in- 
fluence the sale of the stock. Here again, 
consultation with an investment banker in 
the early days may help avoid the pitfalls 
in the area, and lead to approved methods 
of acquainting potential investors with the 
merits of a company. 


It is all too easy to lose your way in 
this maze of finance. There are road maps, to be sure, 
but even these require expert interpretation. And the 
knowledge required can come only from the kind of 
experience and specialization which has been A. G. 
Becker's forte for three quarters of a century. 


For companies whose current operations yield a min- 
imum net profit after taxes of approximately $1,000,000, 
our expenence and expertise can smooth a road that 
might otherwise ‘be frustratingly and expensively rocky. 
And no matter how far in the future the actual con- 
summation of a public offering may be, the propitious 
time for a preliminary discussion is now. A meeting 
with John A. Griner, Vice President in charge of our 
Corporate Finance Department, will not obligate you in 
any way. You are invited to write him. 


A.G. Becker &Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers since 1893 « Members New York, Midwest and other principal Stock Exchanges 


120 Sourn LaSatre Street, Cuicaco, ILLiNots 60603 « (312) 372-6100 
New York, San Francisco, Boston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee 
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VOLKLINGER UM A 


Whose business 
is it to help 
needy peoples? 


Maybe you feel governments should 


do everything. Or, that charity 
should stick close to home. But if 
everybody waits for governments to 
act, how will people learn what they 
can do for themselves? Nor can you 
draw border lines for human com- 
passion, any more than you can pull 
America out of the world. 

If you still don’t want to help, 
that’s your business. But if you be- 
lieve in helping others less fortunate, 
that’s CARE’s business — the work 
that has made it a universal symbol 
of American concern. 

CARE starts with food. It adds 
medical attention, educational aid, 
food production equipment, job 
tools — the things that develop in 
hungry people the capacity to feed 
and otherwise support themselves in 
the future. Be sure your help is ef- 
fective. Let CARE bring your per- 
sonal assistance to those in need, 
Mail your check, 


CARE 


660 First Avenue 
New York 10016 
or your local office 


You may specify Food, Self-Help s,m 
or Medico programs. In any <a 
case, CARE reports how your wy 

was used. Contributions are tax- 


Make CARE. 


money 


exempt, checks out to 
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nesch at the same time, makes for a 
taut, tough film that manages to sur- 
vive such ludicrous lines as “This adul- 
tery is a lonely business, isn't it?” Com- 
mendably long on documentary detail 
about police procedure, Madigan is re- 
freshingly short on sadism. Henry 
Fonda is at his up-tight best as the up- 
from-the-ranks commissioner, so right- 
eous that as a cop on the beat he sent 
back the butcher's Christmas turkey. 
Richard Widmark is engaging as the de- 
tective who lives “on the arm”—ac- 
cepting all “police discounts.” The skill- 
ful, dramatic use of Manhattan— 
indoors and out—should gladden the 
heart of Mayor John Lindsay and fur- 
ther his campaign to put a movie crew 
on every street in Fun City. 


A Dandy in Aspic 

Like the western, the international 
spy story usually falls into one of two 
categories: the Spoof or the Morality 
Play. A Dandy in Aspic offers a little 
of one and a lot of the other. The anti- 
hero has his moments of fun during a 
few idyllic interludes in the percales 
with some warm-blooded British birds: 
the rest of the time he is trapped in a 
plot as inexorable as fate 

Haughty, dandified Eberlin (Laurence 
Harvey) is outwardly a London snob 
and secretly a top British agent. He is 
also a Russian assassin named Kras- 
nevin who for 18 years has been knock- 
ing off other British agents as he knocks 
down a smashing double salary, Home- 
sick, he begs his Red superiors to let 
him quit. Nyet: he must go on. And 
his job is getting tougher all the time. 
His British bosses have got wind of 
Krasnevin’s  existence—though they 
don't know what he looks like—and 
they want him expunged. As just the 
man for the job, Eberlin winds up with 
the unenviable assignment of tracking 
down and killing himself in Berlin, when 
all he wearily wants to be is the spy 
who came in from the gold. 

Aspic was almost as cursed as Eber- 
lin. Director Anthony Mann died be- 
fore it was finished and Laurence Har- 
vey took over, maintaining the film's 
tense, glossy style. But the Mann-Har- 
vey combination could not quite cope 
with Aspic's thin and often incoherent 
content, No one in the film is properly 
motivated; nearly everyone is unremit- 
tingly evil. For the viewer, as for Eber- 
lin, there is no one to trust. 

As the haggard, laggard spy. Harvey 
is a stereotypical pawn of the polit 
buro; as his most persistent bedmate, 
Mia Farrow is a soft sprite whose eyes 
are larger than her role. The stars are 
outshone by the supporting players, in- 
cluding Tom Courtenay as a psychotic 
British agent and Per Oscarsson as his 
junkie Russian counterpart, hopelessly 
in love with the heroin. Fortunately, 
they give Aspic some flavor as it moves 
toward a credibly tragic end, when Har- 
vey suspects the game is up and utters 
the burnt-out lament: “I feel like a 
whore in a creaking bed.” 








The CBS Radio Network Stations 
Which Serve This Region Are: 


Illinois Champaign WOWS 1400, Chicago 
WBBM 780, Danville WDAN 1490, Decatur 
WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, Quincy 
WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, 
Springfield WTAX 1240. 


Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, Indian- 
apolis WIRE 1430, Kokomo WIOU 1350, 
Marion WMRI 860, Muncie WLBC 1340, 
South Bend WSBT 960, Terre Haute WTHI 
1480, Vincennes WAOV 1450. 


Kentucky Henderson WSON 860, Hopkins- 
ville WHOP 1230, Lexington WVLK 590, 
Louisville WHAS 840, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville 
WSIP 1490, Whitesburg WTCW 920. 


Michigan Detroit WJR 760, Escanaba WOBC 
680, Grand Rapids WJEF 1230, Kalamazoo 
WKZO 590, Saginaw-Bay City WSGW 790. 


Minnesota Minneapolis WCCO 830. 


Missouri St. Louis KMOX 1120, Sikeston 
KMPL 1520. 


New York Buffalo WBEN 930, Elmira WELM 
1410. 


Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060, Cincinnati 
WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, Colum- 
bus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 1290, 
Portsmouth WPAY 1400, Youngstown 
WKBN 570. 


Pennsylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie 
WWGO 1450, Indiana WDAD 1450, Johns- 
town WARD 1490, Pittsburgh-McKeesport 
WEDO 810, Scranton WGBI 910, State Col- 
lege WRSC 1390, Uniontown WMBS 590. 


Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1070, Norfolk 
WTAR 790, Richmond WRNL 910, Roan- 
oke WDBJ 960, Staunton WAFC 900. 


West Virginia Beckley WJLS 560, Charles- 
ton WCHS 580, Fairmont WMMN 920, 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parkersburg 
WPAR 1450, Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch 
WOVE 1340, Wheeling WBZE 1470. 


Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Mad- 
ison WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 1230. 
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What happened in the world today 
that might affect your business tomorrow? 


Tight little world we live in. 

she) o)(-BicosssM slew Ga-srellteHoetsBucle) aiet-B slovot hey sMl oll Bsttdett a 
We the) loyestotstobeslors(-1ehi satel wetal-Were tts1-t1 by =) f=) gi I-3-} (0) et) 

in your wallet. That's why CBS Radio presents world events 
inspected from many angles: The Business Report with Gary 
NS) el-joretae MB Moniig-)1 Mi Beloreslot-RoieloRtel-B\ (ca e-MMU stm orale! 

Tonight with Douglas Edwards. Campaign ‘68 with 

various CBS News correspondents. Your time is 

valuable. But invest some of it every Monday through 
Friday on your CBS Radio Station listed opposite. 

You'll profit 


CBS Radio Network 


Where what you want to know comes first 
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Some people have learned to fly strictly 
for business. They profit from being able 
to jump into their plane whenever busi 
ness is brewing. Others fly strictly for 
pleasure. They've found in flying a chal 
lenging new endeavor that gives them a 
whole new interest and outlook ...a truly 
satisfying sport that never loses its fasci 
nation. Many have happily discovered 
that flying lets you mix pleasure with 
business. Little wonder hundreds of 
thousands of people have taken up flying 

How about you? 

If the appeal of such practical sport 
has ever crossed your mind, we have 
a suggestion. Go see your nearby Piper 
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Piper Cherokee D carries four in quiet luxury, Cruises 143 mph 


Have you ever thought how useful it would be 
if you could fly...or how satisfying? 


dealer (he’s listed in the Yellow Pages), 
and try that Special $5 Introductory 
Flight Lesson he's offering 

You'll be introduced to an expert gov 
ernment-rated flight instructor and a 
good looking, sturdy. all metal Piper 
Cherokee, with modern low wing, wide 
tread tricycle landing gear, and big, 
roomy cabin that inspires confidence 
Then you'll take off, climb. fly around 
getting the feel of the controls. To climb, 
ease back on the wheel: to descend. ease 
forward. Turn as you do in a boat or a 
car. We think you'll like it 

If you do, your Piper dealer will be 
glad to set up a training program to suit 


your convenience. In 8 to 12 lessons you 
can be flying solo; in a few months you 
can have your Private Pilot's license. Not 
at all complicated... and fascinating 
every step of the way. The cost? About 
the same as you'd spend for golf or ski 
equipment and enough lessons to be 
proficient. 

Why not try a lesson today? 

This great new experience is as close 
as your Piper dealer. Or write for Flight 
Facts Kit, Dept. T-3. 


PIPER \ 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. 17745 (Main Offices) — . 


Vero Beach, Fla. 32960 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY - 86 PROOF - EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO,, LOUISVILLE, KY. @cr 
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make yourself a swinger 


Something happens when 
you mix a jigger of Cay Times, 

a couple of rocks, a little sparkling 
water and Bar-Tender’s Instant Whisky 


Sour Mix in a glass. What happens? 
“The Swinger” happens. Instantly. ~ par 


Instant 


WHISKY 
SOUR 


MIX 
eee 
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*9% Marlboro 100's— 
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The Longhorns! 
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Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlboro Country. 


